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. PRIMOGENITURlBr 

It 18 ihe enot of society to be more etnick by the analogies 
of ihingSy than by their difference^ ; for there is in human 
nature a strong propensity to iirfer identity upoh slight 
grounds. The' division of the legislative power in France, be- 
tween a kuig and two chambers, leads the superficial among 
our English travellers to mistake the French constitution for a 
mere copy of their own ; and *a subsequent closer inspection of 
the several pieces of the machine, betrays them into the farther 
inference, that the copy is not only spiritless, but unfaithful. — 
The narrowness of the bases upon which the French repre- 
sentative system rests ; the undue interference of the authori- 
ties in elections ; the king's power of legislating by ordon- 
nances ; the insecurity pf personal liberty ; and the want of 
sufficient guarantees for the permanence of free institutions — 
are defects too salient to be overlooked ; and they give currency 
to a notion that the French constitution tends towards absolu- 
tism. . 

Both these opinions are erroneous. Between the French and 
English governments, the points o{ contrast are more nume- 
rous than those of resemblance ; and the probable tendency 
of affairs in France is rather to ext^d and consolidate popular 
rights, than to. develope tyranny ; notwithstanding the good 
will of the court, the Fauxbourg, and the Jesuitsj to destroy 
all constitutions. 

In England, the powers of the state, however theoretically 
divided, are, for all practical purposes, vested in a pure oli- 
garohy. A close aristocracy of the titled nobility, and th- 
greater landed proprietors^ monopolize a paramount infl* 
in parliamieiit ; and the king and his ministers can ^ 

Vol. n.— 2 ^^-^ 
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iritbout tbeir permission ; while the people hare little disect 
control over affairs, and are allowed no :^reater liberty than 
serves to increase their productive power as labourers, for the 
benefit of the privileged consumers of the public revenue. It 
is a notion deeply engraven in the Englishman's imagination, 
that the possession of land is something very different, and 
very superior, to all other sortp of wealth ; and that if to this 
claim to distinction be added a title, and two or three genera- 
tions of ancestors, the possessor is fairly privileged to quar- 
ter his family on the tithes and taxes of the nation. Before 
this power every knee bows ; to it the throne has gradually 

. yielded its prerogative, and the people surrendered their rights; 
and in it is vested att the substantial authority, and real in- 
fluence, in the English scheme of government. Although the 
principal part of the public 'business be transacted in the 
Conimons, the Lords (represented there by their nominees) 
in reality decide on all important questions, and give the tone 
and character to public affairs. In France, on the contrary, 
the rights of primogeniture are abolished, aristocracy has 
scarcely any privileges, and the Chamber of Peers is a m«« 
surplusage, a supernumerary wh^el in the state machine, which 
complicates, without materiallv modifying its movements. It 
is in vain that the executive, m creating a peer, dignifies him 
with a title, and confers on him a legislative power ; he is 
not thereby separated from the mass of the people in sentiment 
or in interest ; and the spirit of liberty shows itself in the 
upper bouse, with nearly as much firmness and purity as in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

This political condition is a natural consequence of the 
deeply-rooted feeling of equality, which (with the exception of 
the emigrant noblesse) pervades all classes of Frenchmen — 
and of that abhorrence of feudality, which has arisen from a 
thousand years experience from its horrors. This feeling it was, 
that dictated the laws established during the revolution, fi^r re- ' 

. gulating the descent of property ; which, by breaking up the 
great estates, has eradicated all vested interests in state abuses, 
and has united all ranks and fortunes in one common desire for 
^ free and a just government. 

The advantages derived from this new order of things are 
too immediate and tangible to escape popular, remark ; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of Napoleon to raise up a new 
nobility, and all the zeal of the Bourbons to re-establish the 
i>]d, the dislike of artificial grades in society is becoming daily 
more rooted. All attempts to're*establish new houses by the 
.^ ..creation t^^jtn'atSf have made no change in public 0pinion ; 
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aa^4i n vemarkable that the eldest iom of families have shown 
as steady an opposition to ihe principle, as they who wouUT 
have beeadtainhedted by its adoption. 

It is, in fact, in the single act of gaTelling the French tur- 
mory, that the whole practical benefit of the rerolntion ten- 
Ifes ; and at is, at the same Ihne, the chief guarantee for the 
Jitttare developement of i^ constitutional government The dif- 
fnaion o£ wealth and of .industry is a powerful instrument for 
disseniiiiating knowledge, and fbc <ireating a public opinion : 
and the traditional ^remembrance of what the peasant was be- 
fore the revolution, and the. contrast of that condition with 
the actual state of the small proprietors, affords an argument 
for liberty, which no sophistry can refute, and no power silence. 

Wherever the right of primogeniture is acknowledged, there 
the excluded cadets of the great proprietors must be supported 
-by the people. It was so in old France ; it is so in England* 
The younger brothers,.edueated with the future chiefs of their 
houses, necessarily adopt their habits and their prejudice^^ their 
luni iof expense and idleness, and their proud contempt for 
fii&mniercial indostry. To provide for them, the army and the 
navy, the church and the civil service, must be placed at the 
ifisposition of the heads of the great ^milies ; and to possess 
this influence, the nobility must obtain 9uch a power in the state 
as is obviously subversive of real liberty and of diffused happi- 
ness. To keep this body in vigour, the laws mui|t be so regu- 
lated as to encourage, in a vicious degree, the accumulation of 
wealth into few hands ; so that eventually, the population must 
be divided into two groups — the extreme rich and the extreme 
poor ; than which, a greater curse can hardly be inflicted on 
cit^ilized man. 

In England, the energies of the people, and the success of 
their manufacturing and commercial exertions, have tended to 
control and to disguise this catenation of events. The great 
indnstrittl f or iune* TuiseTtlg sppaf^nf condition of the people 
to th» level of the- landed aristocrat ; and as this species of pro- 
perty is io a certain degree gavelled, it returns a large mass of 
wealth back upon the middle and inferior ranks. But the mis- 
chief is still at work, an active agent of misery ; and it shows 
itself in all its deformity, in the debt, the taxes, and the poor 
rates, and the deteriorated condition of the labouring classes. 
It is in Ireland that the unequal distribution of wealth produces 
its evil consequences in all their intensity. There, no middle 
class whatever exists, beyond the walls of the metropolis, and 
two or three great towns. The whole face of the coimtry 
^hows only magnificent castles, or the most wretched hovelst 
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Therev no one is to be seen but the genUeman or the befgar. 
The head is in monstrous disproportion to the body of the na- 
. tion ; while commerce stagnates, capital diminish^ and pau- 
perism} like the plague, is ^ginning to spread its infection even 
among the landed proprietors.* Besides the usual causes of 
this state of things (unequal laws and unequal rights), the fre- 
quent forfeitures which in the old tiipes occurred in Ireland, 
have still farther increased the evil. The obvious consegucaice 
is, that every one in that country is either above the necessity, 
or below the possibility, of accumulating capital. Every class 
is more or less improvident and wasteful ; so that each gene- 
ration sees the country with an increase of population* and with 
a decreased means of giving to the poor productive employ- 
ment. To meet the national distress, a thousand schemes are 
advanced ; emigration, domestic colonies, poor laws, fcnrced 
culture, government interference, — all alike feeble and inade- 
quate. ' To wrestle effectually with the giant evil, it must be 
attacked in its causes ; for while theise subsist, they will swallow 
up the results of all minor ameliorations. The establishment, 
or rather the revival, of the old gavelling custom of Ireland* 
by breaking up the great properties, would prevent absenteeism, 
would improve morals and disseminate' knowledge ; it would 
encourage industry and economy ; it would improve cultuie, 
develope internal commerce and manufactures ; and, by favour- 
ing the accumulation of capital, would provide an increased 
employment for the poor ; while it would admit of the reduc- 
tion of all taxes now raised for t}ie mere profit of the aristo- 
cracy. ' 

The candalously enormous wealth of the clergy, also, woulds 
not he tolerated for an instant in a country where the 
lay properties were not equally great ; and (he diffused com- 
fort produced by a better and more Christian division of this 
property alone, would add inconceivably to the happiness c^ 
Ireland. 

But, to gavel the soil of Ireland, much as it might add to 
the wealth, the morality, and to the ease of seven millions of 
people, would, in the present state of public opinion, be im- 
possible. It would be a death-blow to the cherished supre- 
macy of the aristocracy ; it would be revolution (i. e. reform), 
and irreligion (i. e. k purification of the church). It would 
shock the prejudices of the very people themselves, who are as 

''' There are few estates of the resident landlords unmortgaged :— 
and the difficulty of collecting rents from a pauper tenantry is a soiiroa 
of additional embarrassment. 
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inffttuated With tfae.love of aristoeratical distinctiODfi ad their 
masters. The only remedy, theiSefore, ^hich would strike at 
the root of the national pauperism, will be the last that will 
be adopted ; and a long course of palliatives and of quackeries 
will) too probably, be run through, before a scientific cure will 
be attempted. 

In England, likewise, the aristocratic prejudice is of long 
standing ; and it is fostered by a thousand sophisms. Of these, 
the main trunks from which the others branch are — first, the 
imputed necessity of great houses to balance the regal power, 
and to itiediate between king and people ; and, secondly, the 
supposed advantage of keeping territorial possessions in large 
masses, to ensure their proper culture. On both, the actual 
condition of France throws a valuable light. 

The former <yf these propositions is now more generally and 
justly appreciated by the people of Englarid. The office of 
mediator between the people and their superiors (whether 
theological or political), is pretty well understood to consist in 
plundering them for their good : and the absurdity of balanced 
powers in a state, has been reduced almost to a demonstration.. 
It is now matter of experimental knowledge, that an aristocracy 
in eonstitutional governments, must either possess itself of the 
whole power of the state, or be content to follow in the train of 
the people. The former is the present condition of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy ; the latter was its condition under the common- 
ivealth. Under a mere despotism, the nobility are but the first 
slaves of the monarch, and the instruments for spreading the 
influence of his tyranny. 

Tojrefute the second great sophism, of the superior advan- 
tage of large farms ; it is needless to inquire whether a nation 
of small proprietors, or one of hired labourers and large 
^rmers, is the happiest or the most powerful. If is sufficient 
to know that the scale of culture is, in all countries, rigorously 
regulated by the quantity of capital ; and that the size of 
farms is determined by a necesssiry law, in which the rights of 
primogeniture enter for nothing. In France, the cultivation 
varies according to the wealth of the province. In the south, 
where the population is poor, the farms are small ; while in the 

fth, which is comparatively wealthy, farming is conducted 
a larger scale.* In Ireland, where the estates are largest 

• In La Bailee, where the farms are usually large, the small prd- 
pri^tors le|'^ir land to the Targe, who possess the means of cultivating 
oil a sei^lN|t^ater than that of their own possessions. The same thing 
'UdK«r^i^in other provmces similarly circumstanced. 

2* 
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the farms are smallest; simply beoause the cultivators of the 
soil are not capitalists. 

With respect, however, tq the happiness of individuals, the 
ej^erience of France has been decidedly unfavourable to the 
r^hts of primogeniture. Since another mode of descent has 
been adopted, the energy and the wealth of the people have 
developed themselves with a wondrous rapidity. Their moral 
habits have also improved with their ease ; and a noble sim- 
plicity and independence have been substituted for the servility 
of the canaille of old France. If a nation were destined to 
depend altogether on its own internal resources, it is possible 
to conceive a case, in wliich large cultures would be essentially 
necessary to support a dense population. For the small^&rmer 
consumes more of the produce of the soil than the large one ; 
which certainly leaves less for the manufacturing population 
and the idlers. * But in this increased consumption lies the spe- 
cific advantage of the small proprietor. He is happier and 
richer because he has more to consume : and if the importa- 
tion of food be not prevented, the condition of the rest of the 
population is not injured by tlie circumstance. 

In f ranee, the productive power of the soH is more than suf- 
ficient for the sustenance of the people. France would natu- 
rally export corn, as she does wine, if her energies were well 
directed.! As it i^, food is comparatively cheap there ; and 
all classes of labourers were on an average prosperity far be- 
yond that of the English peasant. Tlie division of properties, 
therefore, has not hitherto operated to create a beggarly popu- 
lation, or to check the accumulation of a sufficient national 
capital.}: 

* Thii fallacy is victoriouirly advanced in England. Bat -no such 
dense population should arise in a country tolerably well-governed. In 
Poland and Ireland, the pauper population — too great, indeed, for ex- 
isting circumstances — is far below ^vhat the actual produce of the soil 
would maintain, if justly distributed. Populations too dense for the 
soU are exclusively the offsprings of trade : and trade would provide 
for their nourishment, if perfectly unsh&ckled. 

t Many circumstances concur to render the condition of the French 
peasantry less equally, and less generally good, than it otherwise would 
be. In the south, the influence of the revolution has been less felt. — 
Th® people there are poor, ignorant, and superstitious, as eompared 
. with those of the northern provinces. Fiscal restrictions upon internal 
commerce also operate universally to depress agriculture. Errors and 
prejudices on the subject of free trade, tend to the same unhappy con- 
sequences. Notwithstanding the march of intellect, Europeans are yet 
only in a.state of semi-barbarism. 

% Sir F. Burdett, whose aristocratic leanings on this point are well- 
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Nothing can be more gratifying to the eye of the philosopher 
and the philanthropist, than the spectacle'of small slips of land 
rendering the most bountiful crops, which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. Eirery rood of ground is under a separate 
culture, indicating, generally, a separate proprietor ; and the 
countenance, bearing, and personal appearanoe of the yillage 
inhabitants, bespeak a corresponding ease and intelligence.— 
In the great cities, the constant and regulated demand creatM 
by a population of small fortunes, keeps in activity a greater 
portion of internal commerce, than formerly resulted from the 
demands of a few large, proprietors. In the mean time, the 
task of supporting life and caste is less burdensome ; enomwus 
riches less frequently cast a shade upon honourable poverty, or 
render luxurious indulgences th|^ best passport to good society; 
Corruption is not solicited by the too severe pressure of want, 
or by the thirsting of ungratified passionsi Public opinion Vk 
therefore potent, the natural morality is sounder, and a genuine 
civism pre^ails^ unknown to the venal members of close bo- 
roughs, or to the crouching bondsmen of county despots.*— 
While this spbit prevails, while the institutions which have de- 
veloped it are in vigour, it matters little what the subsisting 
political arrangements of power may be. The laws may be 
as imperfect a security for the citizen against the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary sway, as can be conceived ; liberty must 
eventually triumph : for a nation of small proprietors is not to 
be subdued — it is not to be gulled and defrauded. Before the 
face of such a nation, the cunning of the Jesuit is. folly ; the 
self-will of the despot ia feebleness* Even under existing cir- 
cumstances, France, with all its drawbacks and all its diffi- 
culties, after passing through two foreign occupations and thirty 
years of unceasing revolution and waHare, is still the happiest 
and most prosperous nation of Europe : and this, simply be- 
cause a dislributionr of wealth, favourable to industry, has 

known, having asked General La Faj^ette, what they would do in 
. France, when the land shall be divided into properties of a few square 
yards : he replied by asking how England would manage, when it has 
but four or five proprietors. 

* Nothing can show. the liberalizing tendency of ga veiling in a 
' stronger light than the recent elections in France. The elective 
franchise is reduced to its minimum of extent. The eighty thousand 
richest inhabitants alone exercise 1;^e right : yet the returns arc, with 
few exiceptions, pure, and in the well-understood interests of the coun- 
try. How the heart sickens, and the mind is shaken, bv the opposite 
picture of fraud, perjury, and egotism, so frequently exhibited in the 
elections of aristooratical England ! 
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^ed it from the tjrannj of a wasteful master caste, and has 
allowed the people the opportuaky of ezehing their Industry 
to the greatest possible ad?antage. 



THE ORLEANS GALLERY. 

NoTHiTvo deranges my system of temperaments and heredi- 
tary organizatioB more than the Orleans family of our times. 
There is not a quahty or disposition in the present generation 
that recalls the character of the imbecile and mischievous 
brother of Louis XIV., whose inordinate folly was the cause 
of more than one useless crime ; — there is nothing about them 
of the Regent, save his good nature, and love of arts and let- 
ters ; or of Egaliti^ but his ban kotnmie and popular manners. 
Either the race has been happily crossed, or events have acted 
most favourably upon it. The great school of adversity in 
which the present duke was bred, and in which he so long 
struggled for a bare subsistence, was far more profitable to 
virtue and intellect, than that of B^llc chatse^ governed as it 
was by the presiding Minerva of the Palais Royale. One 
probable result of this rough tuition, was his sending his son 
and heir-apparent to a public seminary, to come in contact- 
with his fellow-citizens, to stand the rubs and checks of 
equality, and to require those practical notions of life and 
society, which public schools alone can teach. Between the 
European education and manly boyhood of the Due de 
Chartres, and the go-cart breeding of bis cousin, the Due de 
BourdeauK (that hot-house plant of the old royal nursery), 
there is a formidable difference. 

Being at a ball at Lord Stuart's, I observed a young man 
passing hastily through a group of his gay military contempo- 
raries, with a nod for cme, and a word for anothec» and leadjp||r^^^ 
out his partner to the first vacant place be could find^i||^ii^' 
of the quadrilles. He might have been Ensign A^^f^MSy,bf 
any regiment, or a simple attaehi to some of tlHi'-^nbasdies ' 
(except that upon this occasion, the attachis w^r^in a splendid 
masquerac^ costume), so little notice or di$)||riction did be 
recei^^Mlfl^ This young man was the t)u6 de Chartf'es. 
Bii^pliplfe^^^j^^^ Chartres of the old times 

of i^ftiOi^ No special place reserved in the 
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dance for the possible successor of Louis XIV. on tbe throne 
of France ! No homage to Monseigneur ! No personal ad- 
dress of ^*' Grand Prince P^ Spirit of Pangeau! if thoa 
couldst look down from the celestial antechambers of thy limbo 
of valets and courtiers, what wouldst thou say to. this ! 

When we arrived in Paris, the receptions at the Palais 
Royale were over ; the Duke and Dutchess^ with their family, 
had retired to their vilJa, in the vicinity of the capital, and the 
Due de Cbartres had, immediately after the ambassador's baU, 
set out on hia visit to England and Ireland. Some one, how- 
ever, proposed to us, to see the Orleans Gallery. We were, 
at the moment, Idit^ng through that gallery of galleries, the 
Mas6fi ; and so we proceeded straight from the old Italian 
master's (to which^ by*the-by, after our first visits to the 
Louvre, we always hurried), and entered the modem school in 
the Palais Royale — a most trying transfer of our dazzled 
observation. 

It is a cynical, but a just remark, that men suffer more by 
their good ns ture, than by their selfish qualities. The exertiops 
of good nature, like those of charity, being made either in 
favour of the unfortunate (too fi-equently another word for the 
unwise), or of the vicious, it must, in nine cases outx>f ten, 
prove a source of vexation and disappointment. This is espe- 
cially true in the arts. Excellence there requires no protection, 
and leaves no scopei for good nature ; while mediocrity, what- 
ever may be done in its l^half, will, aher all, find its own level. 
In my little sphere, I have found this to hold sood^lmost inva* 
riably. Those I have endeavoured to serve, by what is called 
pushing them (when their own merits have not at once raised 
them^above all dependence on others), have rarely forgiyen 
me the failure of my kind but ill-judged exertions.* 

The patriotism of the Due d'Orleans has induced him to 
lavish large sums on the works of young French artists, some- 
times judiciously expended, soiuetimes perhaps indiscreetly : 
but in both cases, the artists are just where they were in public 
estimation. Among the various cants of criticism, there is 
none more erroneous than that which is for ever deploring the 
neglect of the modern school. To buy an old picture at an 
enormous price, simply because it is old, is an undoubted act 

* This may look like uroffance : but where there is sympathy for 
those who ha ire to struggle along the up-hiU path to professioniil eml- 
nence, and a hearty good-will to lose no opportunity of befriending 
ihem, much may be done without either the rank or the fortune which 
are implied in the vulgar and ordinary significati^^n of patronago. 
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of sporioas taste, and^like all other efieetatioiis, ridieulcHis.* 
Bat to forego a good picture when within reach, for the purpose 
of giving a preference to contemporary art, merely b^ause it 
18 contemporary, is no less absiird. There is hut one legiitimate 
reason for purchasing works of art, and that is to m found 
in their merit ; and Uie business of the artist is to produce 
such pictures as will force a sale. If he cannot Ao this, he 
has no claims on the public, and would be better employed, 
both fqr himself and for society, in pursuing some other brandi 
of industry. In France there is a good deal of nationality in 
the public feeling on this point $ and the revolution has not 
wholly eradicated the old-fashioned notions «of protection and 
patronage. The consequence, as it respects the modem col- 
lection of the Due d^Orleans, is, that it contains some inferior 
pictures : still there is in it a sufficient number of. the wqrla 
of the great living masters, to redeem the rest. 

Of the Orleans Gallery I could obtain no catalogue to bring 
away with me ; but, as far as I remember, the finest specimens 
in it of the modern school, were the battle and sea-pieces of 
the admirable Vemets, that distinguished race of hereditary 
artists, whose excellence lies in their genius having preserved 
the stamp of their temperament. There is nothing vague, 
nothing false in their noble pictures. Facts and nature are 
their study ; their easels are placed before their subjects like a 
camera obscura ; and lines, lights, tints, end shades throw them- 
selves on the canvass, and remain there, permanent and faithful 
to their great originals. Let ambitious mediocrity, with its 
eyes in the air, and its head in the clouds, learn firom these art- 
ists that the sole inspiration of genius is truth. Pass from the 
pictures of the Vemets (the battle of Jemappe, for instance) 
to the Os^anic school of black and white masses, the sublime 
grotesque of fantastic grouping, with its tremendous depth of 

• The complaint of want of patronage, bo frequently uttered by 
Britiah artilsts and critics, if in any degree w^l founded, is mucin more 
the result of superabundant mediocrity and an overstocked market. 
Exeessive taxation, growing habits of luxury, a taste for the positive 
in pleasure, and, above all, the universal ambition ^ to get up the stick' 
(as it is called) in society, contribute to render the English public indif- 
ferent to the postession of works of art ; and the narrow scale of the 
national domestic architecture is etill a greater obstacle to collecting : 
but after all, painters of decided eminence find little op no difficulty in 
selling ' their works ; and there is no more reason why bad pictures 
should be bought, than any other defective article of commerce. Of 
the mediocre, the production far exdeeds any possible jmarket, in 'any, 
the most picture-loving community. 
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shadows and gigantic proportions ; .*< look upon tbifi piolure and 
on tfaiia," and then« ii you ha?e eyes, '^on tbis fair mountain 
kave to fefd, and batten on this moor," if you can. 

Many of the pictures of H. Vemet tell stories' delightful 
thus to read^ in all the glow of natarefs own colouring. Such 
is his picture of the Duke of Orleans seeking shelter at the 
hospital of St. Gotfaard — an e?ent that occurred in 1793, when 
he tiraa the young and destitute Due de Chartres. On foot, 
with little money, and followed by a single doiAestic, the duke 
presented himself at the eonvent gate. He rung the bell, and 
a capuchin appeared at the window, and asked in Italian, 
'* What do you want ?" — *' Some nourishment for my compa* 
nien and myself," replied the wanderer. ** We do not receive 
foot-passengers, or persons of your sort, here," rejoined the 
capuchin. ^^ But, reverend father, we will pay whatever you 
demand," Baid the Duke. ^^ No, no, the inn opposite is'good 
enough for you," said the monk ; and pointing to a miserable 
shed, where the muleteers stop for refreshment, he shut the win- 
dow and disappeared. The scenery of Mount St. Gothard, in 
the hands of Vemet, with figures so interesting as thos^ of the 
capuchin at the window, and the young prince with his faithful 
servant beneath, form one of the most interesting subjects that 
can be imagined. The " combcU d^avantpo^te^^^ and the ^^gre* 
nadief hUssi^^^ by (he same artist, have been celebrated in the 
verse of Count Anatole de Montesquieu ; but his Battle of Je- 
mappe is, I believe, his chef-d'aBUore. 

Among the modem portraits in the Orleans Gallery are the 
head of General Foy, and a fin^ picture of Af ada&e de Sta^l, 
by Gerard. They are both living, speaking pictures. Then 
what divine contemporary portraits of the times of the Ninons 
and the Sevign^s the delicious aUcle des memoirea^ upon which 
we are all still feeding and gloating ! Times of vice and folly, 
of the raek and the wheel, of poisonings and lettres de cachet^ 
why were ye so amusing? There are also portraits of minis- 
ters and mistresses — of Maintenons and P^res de la Chaise, 
and a fine one (by Philip de Champaigne) of Cardinal Maza- 
rin (who has by no means that "aria difratt!** one might have 
expected in an Italian priest), and a mignificent head of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, by the same artist. There are likewise por- 
traits of La Valli^re,* of Mad. de Montespan, of Charlotte 
de Bavi^re, Dutchess d'Orleans, of Henriette d'Orleans, and 

* This portrait of Mad. de la Valli^ is painte4-(«ft6r an original 
miniature belonging to the late Dntchess d'OrlemtiB) by a (farming mo* 
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many ofiier sQccearive beaaties of the French courts bearing 
the cachels of Naoteuil, Mignard^ Rigaud, and Coypeh* 

A series of historical pictures, by native and modern artiaUi, 
of considerable merit, as painting fUtbfuily and amusingly the 
scenes which have occurred in the Palais Royale, forms an iate- 
restiogpart of the collection. Every one knows the hidtory of this 
edifice. It was built by Cardinal de Richelieu, and bequ^thed 
by him to his royal yictim, as being fit only for the residence 
of kings. It had been the scene of his own gorgeous pomp 
of representation. There was his chapel, in w^ch he cele- 
brated mass, like Leo the Tenth. There, too, was his theatre, 
in which he listened to his own cold and pedantic compositions, 
and in which his vanity was taught so cruel a lesson, in the in- 
voluntary homage paid to the po<Nr and humble Corneille, while 
it was denied to his own all potent but ineffective muse. There, 
also, is the cabinet of his wily successor in the double minisr 
try of Church and state, Mazarin, where the weak and devoted 
Anne of Austria was duped into measures which roused 
the nation to a sense of its degradation, and nearly cost her 
son his crown. In the Palais Royale Louis the Fourteenth 
was cradled and reared — not educated. He was not 'taught 
either to spell or to write ; and he seems to have picked up a 
little of these elementary arts by chance. I had recently in 
my bands a letter of his, which, both for its writing and orithQ- 
graphy, was a miracle of royal illiterateness. The ignorance 
of sovereigns was a point io the Machiavellian system of those 
times. Kii^s would not educate their children, of whose future 
reputation they were jealous. Ministers would not enlighten 
the pupils they intended to govern. Society, up to the begin- 
ning of the last century, was a cavern of banditti ; aad every 
robber feared the other, and stood guarded against his treachery. 
The most dramatic scenes of the Fronde were enacted on the 
stage of the Palais Royale — scenes which give the full measure 
of the depravity of the times in which they occurred. As 

dem artist, Madlle. Sophie Allant. There are also portraits of Olirer 
Cromwell, and of the Viscomte de Turennc, by Mignard, that particu- 
larly struck us. , 

* Among the old mastSrs, is the portrait of Francis tlie First, by Ti- 
tian. Of the modern artists whose works have been added to the su- 
pero collections of £u and the Palais Royale, the Due de Montpen- 
sier, the gifted and beloved brother of the Due d'Orleans, deserves an 
especial notice. His pictures of Henriette of England (queen of 
Charles the FiriQt and of Henry the Fourth, after the originals by For- 
bus, in the coUeetion of the King of England, are far beyond the ordi^ 
nary value of amateur productions. 
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long as the fosistance of the frondeurs tp tfie most scaodaloiis 
oppression remained in the hands of the tiers-itat, it worked 
well ; but when the princes of the blood brought their vices 
and folly, their personal ambitioot and vacillating weakness, 
to mar the honest efforts of the citizens, the cause of thecoun- 
^U'J iMiame hopeless. With them, old friendships and close 
consanguity formed no trustworthy, ties. The Princes de 
Cond^ and de Conti, the Dukes of Orleans, Beaufort, and 
Longueville, sold, betrayed, and ruined each other ; while the 
gallant and clever de Rocfaefoucault, and the witty and profli- 
gate de Retz, turned, like girouetteSf from party to party, 'and 
fought for or against prince or people, as best served the pur- 
pose of the moment, their passions, or their caprices. Thus 
was the progress of improvement suspended, the hopes of the 
nation baffled, and a century of bigotry and tyranny prepared, 
that terminated in the revolution which the descendants of so 
many of these versatile chieftains now live only to deplore. 

From this period^ the history of the Palais Royale is that of 
the Orleans family. There, Gaston, the l»other (but as it 
now appears, not the onlp brother of Louis the Fourteenth), 
received the hand of the beautiful Henrietta of England ; who, 
both as a woman and a politician, evinced that the court 
of London was not more virtuously fastidious than that of 
France. 

In the sahn de reception of that most unfortunate Duchess 
began, and (as far as all that is best in sentiment is concerned) 
ended, the immortalized loves of Louis the Fourteenth and La 
Valliere. On the scenes which succeeded under the Regent, 
for the honour of humanity and the purity of morals, be the 
curtain dropped for ever. Then came those coteries of love 
and learning, where the Muses and Graces partook in the po- 
litical and amatory intrigues of the times ; and where the 
prima donna of the repertoire appeared, as '^ the mother of 
the church'* and the friend of Xgalit6: 

Pictures from all these remarkable epochs, and from others 
equally entertaining,* admirably conceived, and tolerably ex- 

* Among these, MademoiBelle de Themines and Madamede la Val- 
iidre, in the Convent of the Visitation at Chaillot^ by Ducis, is parti- 
cularly attraetiye to the readers of French memoirs. The habit of the 
<* Sour Louise," and £he splendid toilette of the Court Lady, form a 
picturesque contrast, which is thus poetically described by Mademoi- 
selle Delphine Gay, in her lines upon this picture : — 

** Sous le bandeau sacr^ des sceurs du repentir, 
La premiere a cacb4 sa blonde chevelure, 
Vol. II.— S 
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eculed, decorate the walls of the great gallery of the palace. 
They are by young artists, and gi?e much promise of future ex- 
cellence. Being taken from modern story, they are of the 
romantic school. Among those which particularly struekme, 
was '* Anne of Austria showing the young King asleep in his 
chamber in the Palais Royale, to the Frondeurs." The cod- 
trast of the sweet repose of the sleeping boy, with the strong, 
passionate features of the frondeurSf and with the anxious, 
and fearful looks of the mother and queen, is extremely fine. 
There is also a picture of '* Cardinal Richelieu celebrating 
Mass," in his splendid chapel ; and another of ^< Cardinal de 
Retz at the head of the Frondeurs," who approach the palace 
to obtain the liberation of their magistrates: likewise the 
<* Entree of the Due d'Orleans into the Palais Royale," lead- 
ing in his beautiful bride, Henrietta of England. Of this last 
picture, the extraordinary imbecility of the Duke's countenance 
is the most remarkable trait. The heads are, of course, his- 
torical ; and Henrietta is a true Stuart. " Doctor Franklin 
received by the late Due d'Orleans, in the midst of his Fa- 
mily," is an interesting picture. The lady in bljue satin in the 
corner, is Madame de Genlis. 

While the memory and imagination find their full account 
in these happy realizations of the scenes and persons, so long 
associated with both, the heart and all the home sympathies of 
nature have a resting place in the private apartments of the 
present illustrious family. The sitting-room, like the boudoir 
attached to it, was worthy to belong to some highly educated, 
tasteful, and rational English lady ; and what more can be said 
of any domestic apartment^ That a family belonging to roy- 
alty should live together, as if they were united by the common 
ties of ordinary humanity ; that they should not be separated 
in distinct paviilions, and placed under the guardianship of la- 
dies of honour (the maitresses titries in reality, or in expec- 
tation, of the liead of- the family) ; is a novelty in the social 
arrangements of the house of Bourbon ! Every thing in these 
apai^tments denotes ease, and comfort, and hahiahility : in a 
word, change in royal habits and royal manners ; change from 



L'aulre, que b^l6gance a pris eoir de vetir 

Des f(§tes de la cour, a gard^ la parure 

Le vent qui rafraichit la brulante saison* 

Fait frissoner ses T^teinens de sole, 

Et sur le fun^bre gazon 

De son riche manteau la pourpre se deploie.'* 



Ki 
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the selfish exclusion, or public exhibitions of royal life of the 
last century, to that rational, social, domestic, and human in- 
tercourse, which must characterise the intimate relations of 
" propinquity and blood," in all ranks, under the improved in- 
stitutions of the present times.* 



THE DOCTRINAIRES. 

I HAVK just had a visit from one of those clever Frenchmen 
whom nature has made witty, but whom ambition misleads into 
the attempt to be imaginative. As long as such men stick to 
the facts of life, which their brillant talent knows so well how 
to adorn in narration, they are delightful ; but the moment they 
deviate into the regions of fancy and abstraction, they become 
vague, diffuse, and uninteresting. I tremble when a French 
literateur begins to talk of Ossian and Child Harolde ; and am 
only placed at my ease, when he returns to the events of the 

** When it is remembered that the Due d'Orleans has repurchased 
the pictures of his own superb galleries (those of the Chateau d'£u ' 
and tiie Palais Royale), his own by inheritance, but which had been 
sold at the revolution, his liberal patronage of modern^artists becomes 
8tiU more remarkable. Besides collecting the pictures of Gerard, 
Gros, the Vernets, Hersent, Picot, Granet, Michallon, Isabey, and 
other French artists, he has encouraged the school of nature, by col- 
lecting the admirable productions of the Flemish and Dutch painters. 
Drolling, Oraegunck, Watelet, Verbreckhoven, Van Os, Steuben, Swe- 
backi &c. &c. One of the most exquisite tableaux de genre, in the 
Orleans collection, is the interior of DrolUng's house in the Rue de 
Bac. Drolling, who died in Paris in 1817, was one of the most admi- 
rable painters of his age or school. Self-educated, and the artizan of 
his own success, he was a fine illustration of genius. His *' Maison a 
Prendre ," " Petit Commitsaire," and his " Marckande d'Oranges" have 
all the freshness and fidelity of the old Flemish school, in its best 
times." 

While this work was going to press, I received, through the kind- 
ness of a friend equally respectable and respected, the Count de Cone- 
laux, the Trench Consul at Dublin, the amusing and instructive work, 
the " Notice Historique sur Us Tahleatix de la GaUerie d^Orleans,^^ pax 
J. Vatofut, the Duke^s private secretary. It is intended as a catalogue 
raisfmrUe ; but, in fact, forms a new mode of writing history under 
|he most tangible and instructive of all forms. M. Valout is author 
t>f many other agreeable works, among which " LaFille d^un Miniilre,'^ 
k political novel, is the most remarkable. 
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moment. On the realities of politics, society, manners, morak, 
literature, the French inteUect L^ on its own ground ; but raise 
it from the earth into the regions of ideality, and, like Anteus, 
it is no longer invincible. Sublimity is not the department in 
which the French excel ; they have as yet exhibited every other 
quality of genius, and may well dispense with this least useful 
and amusing of mental attributes. Who would not rather be 
'« touched" than " rapt"—" awakened" than *< inspired ?" A 
glimpse of the Alps is magnificent and exciting, but for a con- 
stant residence, the pavillion D'Orsai in the Champs Elysees 
is preferable (in my mind) to the convent at St. Bernard : thus, 
I suspect, I should prefer my clever friend. Monsieur de — - 
to Milton himself, as a fire-side companion. 

It was apropos to some observation I had made on the politics 
of the day, Monsieur — said to me, " I see you have become 
une Madame du Canape!^* 

^< Du Canape ! what does that mean ?" 

*^ It means that you are a doctrinaire, I suppose that you 

have been inoculated by , with whom I saw you at the 

opera, and who is a most inveterate one, and of the old 
school too." • ' 

^< How far, pray, do you go back for that epithet ? In 
France, every thing changes with a rapidity that quite con- 
founds all ordinary ideas of time and its modes." 

** The school I allude to, dates' from the reign of Monsieur 
de Cazes, whom you left in the summit of his power, when 
you went to Italy in 1818. It fell with the systime de bascule 
established by its patron." 

*< Sy Sterne de bascule ! one ought really to have a dictionary 
of political phrases and nicknames of the day." 

^^ Sy Sterne de bascule means a system which balances 
between the royalists and liberals ; which plays ofTeach against 
the other ; and by which the former are put down on the plea 
that they desire a counter-revolution ; while the second are 
kept under, on the pretence that they are seeking to bring back 
the republic of 1793. The ministry of De Cazes is that to 
which France may address her bitterest reproaches. He 
himself had the entire confidence of the king ; and having 
omitted to efifect those ameliorations which were thus placed 
within his reach, he, in efifect, has thrown the country a quarter 
of a century back in its career of Hberty." 

'^ You young men are always attributing more to persona 
than to things. It seems, at least, probable that De Cazes 
was the man of his day, and a necessary consequence of tbf 
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then existing circumstances. Think of the men he succeeded, 
the Vaublanca and the Blacases 1 Coming after their inca- 
pacity, and their devotion to despotism, his half measures wpre 
amendments, and were, perhaps, as much as the temper of the 
court would admit." 

" De Gazes was, however, in my opinion, more dangerous 
than men whose inefficiency was so apparent on the surface- 
De Cazes was at least adroit, and, with the appearance of 
liberality, first showed thepossibility of violating with impunity 
the Charte ; while, worse than all, we owe to him the aristo- 
cratic law of election, which established the greater electoral 
colleges, and which led immediately to that of the septennality 
of the Chamber of Deputies. It was he, too, who degraded the 
Chamber of Peers, by creating sixty-four new members at a . 
batch ; and who introduced severe laws against the press, and 
re-established the censorship, from which it had been so re- 
cently delivered. In this ministry figured Mole, Pasquier, and 
Laisne, who are now cited by some of the liberals as the great 
advocates for liberality ; and their return to office is looked 
forward to with hope, by men of a decidedly liberal cast." 

'' Id politics, as in love," i said, " these returns are generally 
difficult. For one minister that is sent adrift by a party, there 
are ten discarded because they have ceased to fit the times. 
A minister who goes with his age and country, will usually hold 
his place, in spite of faction, as long as public opinion is of 
the slightest weight. Or e^n if the ^jele timx^ of the mo- 
narch exclude him from office, he will continue to reign over 
opinion, when he has ceased to minister for it. If he himself 
does not return to power, his principles will. This was the 
case with Mr. Canning ; and it would have been with the 
Duke of Wellington, had he gone out on the Catholic question. 
But, to go back to your doctrinaires^ — what are they ? — what 
does the term mean ?" 

" Why, doctrinaire was a name given by De Cazes to his 
own party, or, at least, accepted by him for its' designation. It 
represents a species of liberalisme du boudoir^ which looks 
• rather to the predominance of a coterie, than the triumph of 
a principle ; something lite the liberalism of the princely 
frondeiO's of Mazarin's time, or rather that of your own aris- 
tocratic whigs in England ; — a fashionable liberalism — such an 
a man of quality may adopt without loss of caste, and without 
incurring thts danger of being confounded with radicals, 
democrats,. and other vulgar castes !" 

*' Oh ! I see, liberalism in a court hoop and lappets ; not 
8* 
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' The buxom goddeM, fair and free, 
The mountain njmph.' 

But were these doctrinaires^ then, anti-reTolutionists ?" 

" They were far from denying the benefits of the revolution, 
but they wished to stop its further progress, or at least to 
direct, by intrigue, what should have been led to the impulse 
of the new institutions. In place of the frankness which 
belongs to the politics of the nineteenth century, they substi- 
tuted a political and philosophical mysticism, which might 
have belonged to the dubious liberality of the imperial regime, 
but which now is perfectly out of date. Of this system, one 
doctrine only was clear and explicit ; namely, that the party 
should act independently both of royalism and liberalism. 
They wished to govern the country rather like schoolmasters, 
than statesmen.'* 

" But why has this term doctrinaire been applied to the 
party ? What does it mean ?" 

^* The term was so applied because that party, and more'es- 
pecially its literary adherents, had made themselves remarkable 
for a somewhat pompous and pedantic display of scien(^e in 
their opinions, and endeavoured to connect their politics with 
certain metaphysical positions. Their principal reasonings 
roll upon general and abstract propositions, and they strive to 
give to all their dicta the forms of demonstration. To a min- 
istry afraid or unwilling to proc^d frankly in a determinate 
direction, the sort of intellect that leads to abstractions and ver- 
bal subtleties is invaluable. In its distinctions and defipitions, 
the naked truth may be clothed in such a masquerade costume, 
as will render its natural outlines perfectly invisible. On the 
other band, persons of this class, who want the firmness to 
push simple elementary truths through all the rigour of their 
consequences, would naturally ally themselves with a ministry 
whose want of clear views they readily mistake for moderation. 
Thus it happens, that the chief supporter^ of the political sect, 
are Kantists in philosophy,^ and mystics in religion, — persons 
of warm imagination and uncertain judgment." 
^* But who are the persons of rank belonging to this party ?" 
*' The high-priest of the'sect is Royer Collord, professor of 
philosophy ; a mystic in religion, a metaphysician in polities — 
d^aUkurs konnite homme. Then there are Guizot, an able and 
an honest man, and Villemaine, whom you must know as an 
elegant and eminent literateur; and M. Barante also held of- 
fice un^ex Mons. de Gazes. A place was said to have been 
made for the Due de Broglie> fior the vain purpose of trying to 
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detach, him from the libeialB, to whom, however, he is now 
firmly united. Among the leading doctrirmres may also be 
reckoned the two Counts Germain, and Beugnot, ex^prefets 
of the imperial regime ; and Mens. Keratry, a thorough liberally 
an able writer, and an honest man. How he contrived to 
place himself on the famous canap^ doctrinaire is difficult to 
imagine." 

'< From what you tell me, am I then to conclude that the 
doctrinaires are a sect, rather than a party — a melange of indi- 
viduals of many different shades of opinion, neither wholly ^ 
liberal nor absolutely royal, — and as fanciful and sentimental 
in their politics as in their religious notions." 

'^ A peu pres, Madame, On the downfall of De Gazes, they 
were driven by the violence of Yil^Ue into the rear of the li- 
beral party, to which, however, they are rather attached than 
incorporated. Still, you, will discover in the columns of *^ The 
Globe" (the especial organ of the party), that their sentiments 
are more decided and their opinions infinitely more liberal, than 
they were ten years back -j* insomuch that little now remains 
(at least in that journal) ,*of the old doctrinaires^ save their ton 
doctoral.'^ 

• *^ In spite of which," I replied, << the Globe is an honest and 
an enlightened production. But this vice of style, allowing it 
exists, so natural ^o young writers, will pass ofi*, with whatever 
else does not belong to the age. You must now speak to so- 
ciety as vessels hail each other at sea, briefly and to the fact. 
The < ship a-hoy !' style alone suits a time, when the breath of 
opinion drives on the intellectual vessels with such rapidity. 
The days of button-holding and prosing are gone by ; and bre- 
vity has become no less the soul of wisdom than of wit* This 
the Globists are already learning ; they have honesty, zeal, and 
talent in abundance ; and are far too good to belong perma* 
nently to a sect or a manner, either in opinion or in literature. 
Hitherto, perhaps, they have lived too exclusively among each 
other, and have listened too frequently to their own voices. 
But the exigencies of modem politics will soon bring them into 
contact with the world ; and in that school they will learn the 
narrownessof sectarianism, its incompatibility with truth ; and, 
directing their valuably energies in the spirit of the age to 
which they belong, they will fulfil their honest and honourable 

* The workiAg of the existing aristocratic version of the British 
cohstitution has become better known in France, since the peace, 
which has powerfully operated in caring the better portion of the doo 
trinaire* of their bind admiration of £ngliah theories. 
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mission, till time and events shall reqaire other agencies : for 

even 

' The ^reat globe itself; 
Tea, all which it loheriU, shall disaolve. 
And, like the unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.' " 

^^ Translate that for me/' asked my agreeable interlocutor. 

^^ No, no ; it is worth learning English, to be able to read 
it ill the original." 

^^ You have given me a motive deplu^,^* be said, '^ to do so ; 
and when we meet next spring in Ireland, you shall find I know 
more of the /oiu2 de la langue than Figaro himself." 



NEW NOVELS. 

Every body in France is so kind ! Books were continually 
pouring in on all sides, which promised to make admirable 
amusement for the stormy winter evenings in Ireland — some 
from authors, some from publishers, many frdtn literary friends. 
Among these, however, one bore so strange a title, that I was 
tempted to anticipate, and to look it over, even amid the 
bustle of Paris, which leaves no time even for title-pages. It 
was called '* L*Ane Mort^ au la Femme GuiUotinei^'^^ and its 
object was to ridicule the melancholy absurdities of the exag- 
gerated romanticists, who too often have been misled into 
seeking emotion through a oynical display of the most disgust- 
ing infirmities and degrading vices of our nature. Exchanging 
the pathetic for the atrocious, the sublime for the horrible, 
and the simple for the vulgar, they outrage nature in attempt- 
ing to paint her, and nauseate the imagination they intend to 
excite. In thus exposing, by an exaggerated parody, the pre- 
valent sins against taste and common sense, and perhaps not 
without the idea of denouncing some of the many errors which 
are obvious in the actital constitution of society, the author 
has sketched, with a broad and free pencil, scenes of real life 
— its crimes and its vices — which, like the dissections of the 
dead, it may be necessary to display, for the interests of science, 
but which do not bear an irreverent exposure to the casual 
spectator. Fi:om a premature acquaintance with such scenes, 
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youth and innocence require to bd protected — ^tbe solitary in- 
stance in which <' ignorance is bliss," and wisdom worse than 
folly. The horrors and miseries thus selected have also the 
additional disadvantage of raising 4he author to such occasional 
displays of earnestness and feeling, as materially deduct from 
the effect of the parody, aiid for a while leave it uncertain 
whether he does not intend to imitate, rather than correct. 
The work, however, is one of great power, and announces 
abilities from which novel writing has much to expect. 

I dipped, also, into the ** Cw^-JWar*" of Alfred de Vigny — 
a charming production ! This romance, drawn from historical 
fact, with infinite industry and learning, and combined and 
elaborated with equal fancy and dramatic effect, occupies and 
delights the imagination, by the vivid fidelity of the characters 
and manners it depicts ; while it gives the best course of prac- 
tical politics that can be presented, in its exposition of the 
miseries and vices mcidental to the institutions of the middle 
ages. Behold Richelieu and Louis the Thirteenth in the ple- 
nitude of their bad passions and unquestioned power, when 

" La torture intorroge, et la doulenr repond." 

Behold, too, their victims, Urbain Grandier, De Thou, Cinq^ 
Mars, and the long, heart-rending list of worth, genius, and 
innocence, immolated under the semblance of justice ! With 
such pictures in the hands of the youth of France, it is im- 
possible that they should retrograde. How different from the 
novels of Louis the Fifleenth*fl days, when the Marivaux, the 
Crebillons, and the La Clos, wrote for the especial corruption 
of that society from whose profligacy they borrowed their 
characters, incidents, and morals ! Men would not now dare 
to name, in the presence of virtuous women^ works which 
were once in the hands of every female of rank in France, 
who read any thing ;— works which, like the novels* of Ri- 
chardson, had the seduction of innocence for their story, and 
witty libertinism and triumphant villany for their principal 
features. A simple country girl, an intriguing opera-dancer, 
a profligate of quality, modelled after Richelieu, and a valet- 
de-chambre, the double of the Scapine, were the dramatis 
persons well adapted to the moral of the tale ; and with such 
a popular literature, it was almost a miracle that one virtuous 
woman or honest man was left in tKe country, to make thai 
revolution which purified its pestiferous atmosphere. 
To return to the admirable folumss of Alfred de Vigny, 
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there are scenes in them, which, for vigour and veracity, ex- 
ceed any thing in the English or Scotch historical novels of 
the day. The trial and execution of the Cur6 de Loudon, 
and the Abbess of the Ursulines, all the scenes in which Riche- 
lieu is the actor, are most dramatie' in incident, and pictur- 
esque in arrangement. The camp and siege before Perpignan 
are admirable. The assembly at Marion de Lormes, the first 
representation of the Cardinal's pastoral tragedy, the descrip- 
tion of the guards, the audience, the appearance of Corneilie 
in the pit, the scenes in the study of De Thou, and in the bed- 
chamber of Anne of Austria, the execution of Cinq- Mars 
and of his noble friend, and the game of chess played by the 
Cardinal and the King in the presence of the court, when the 
execution of the favourite is announced, — all these are in the 
first style of picturesque narrative. Admirable for its genius, 
this work is still more so for its honesty. No personal views 
of aggrandizement, no hope of pleasing the court, have led the 
young and high-minded author to falsify or discolour* to give 
a favourable view of royal vices, or to find excuses for foibles 
which occasioned the misery of the people. He gives the 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; and though neither place, 
pension, nor titles jnay await him, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the esteem of his country is his own. 
• With the sole exception of Madame de Genlis, there is not, 
I believe, a writer of any name in the present day, who^e works 
are not written in this generous and national spirit ; and who 
is not above the flattery which disgraces Malherbe,* Mezerai,t 
Racine, and Boileau,| and even disfigures the pages of the phi- 
losophic Voltaire. § 

* Malherbe, who flattered his toi-distant patrons, Charles IX., Henry 
IV., and Louis XIII., was so ill rewarded, that he could not furnish his 
room ; and was wont to cry out,' when his visiters exceeded the number 
of his chairs, " Attendez que meg neget soyerU vides,^ His adulatory 
odes to Louis the Thirteenth, and Mary de Medicis, at last procured 
him a paltry pension. 

t Mezerai, consi4ered as one of the most impartial historians of 
France, proposed to Colbert, to pass the sponge over every face he 
pleased. 

X The historic muses of these celebrated historiographers, were Ma- 
dame de Montespan and Madame de* Maintenon. 

J Under what circumstances Voltaire wrote his Sidcle de Louis XIV. 
. will be seen in his letters to the King of Prussia, and to D'Alembert. 
In one of the former he writes, « votre altesse royale sait ce que c'est 
que le pouvoir despotiqiie, et eile n'en abusera jamais. Mais elle voit 
quel est P^tat d'un homme qu'un seul mot pent perdre. C'est conti« 
^auellement ma situation.*' 
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In the compositioD of '^ Cinq- Mars," there is none of the ex- 
aggeration or pedantry of romanticism or of classicism ; and 
it is much to be wished that, instead* of fighting over rules and 
schools, the Horatii and Guriatii of these opposed factions 
would hang up their arms in the temple of genius, and borrow 
from her altars more of that fire which lives ^nd glows in the 
pages of Monsieur Vigny's novel. 



THE THEATRES. 

Without being guided either by romanticists, or by- classi- 
cists, we took our chances at the little theatres, and visited one 
or other of them previous to our later engagements, as fre- 
quently as possible. We began by' the Gaieti, where we found 
just the same description of audience we had lef\ there ten 
years ago ; the mass, cbiefiy bourgeois, with a few of the 
higher class in their loges griU^es. '' La grande pi^ce^^* said 
our fair box-keeper, as she arranged our footstools, '* is roman* 
tic, and is called Charles le Temeraire." 

Charles the Bold is an excellent subject for melodrnm, and 
is, indeed, perfectly romantic. It was treated in all the amus- 
ing exaggeration, both of the genre and of the school ; while 
the acting, the pompous declamation, the conventional inflex- 
ions of voice (varying from a chant to the most familiar tones), 
and the peculiar movement of the arms, and other gesticula- 
tions, were all traditional, and de la vieille roche — the remnants 
of the Lekains and the Clairons (as described by Walpole half a 
century back), which are still preserved in the Boulevards, just 
* as the wisdom of our ancestors lingers among the old women 
of some isolated and rustic parish. The argument and man- 
ner of treating it were,. however, in the true spirit of modern 
times, and were evidently addressed to the actual opinions and 
principles of the people, who received the piece with rapture, 
and applauded every popular sentiment with a very different 
* enthusiasm, from that with which the audiences on 8 1 6 re- 
ceived the miserable piices de circumstance^ then got up under ^ 
the direction of the police, to favour the restoration. The 
hero of this drame was not the powerful Duke of Burgundy, 
but his liberal and enlightened secretary, the celebrated histo* 
rian, Philippe de Commines, whose speeches were epigrams 
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againft kingly ambition and dtspotism. He waa, in fact, the 
very peraonification of the revolution ; and his sharp reproofs 
of his royal diseaple were hailed with the loudest applause. 

Charles the Bold was evidently .the Napoleoy of his age, a 
warrior and a despot, bot-still a hero possessing many clap- 
trap qualities; and the moral of the ^representation was, that 
one sage, like Gommines, was worth a hundred hero^ like 
Charles. In the few passing compliments to '* les raU paui- 
bles^** there was nothing of that disgusting flattery which in 
England is addressed to the loyalty of the upper gallery, and 
which in France was formerly levelled at the ultraism of the 
boxes. All the accessories were faithfully historical ; and a 
better manner of dealing out history to the people, under the 
guise of amusement, could not well be conceived. 

The following evening we went to the Porte St. MartUh 
which is now chiefly dedicated to the representation of pieces ap- 
proaching to the style of the old German commedie larmosf' 
ante. The piece of the mght was the drama of <^ Rochester," 
which Jacques Bon Homme takes for a faithful portrait of 
English manners; just as John Bull supposes the ^* siege of 
Calais" and ^^ Fontainebleau" to be pictures of the French. 
It is strange, that notwithstanding the frequent communication 
which has so^ long subsisted between the countries, their re- 
spective theatres have not attained to a better knowledge of the 
national peculiarities they affect to describe. *^ Tom ButJer" 
was Rochester's private secretary ; ^^ Molly" was the fair con- 
Jldante of ^^ Mistris Wilkes," the heroine ; but the character 
of the piece which excited the greatest sensation was the 
watchman, who was dressed like an alguazil, with a child's rat- 
tle in his hand. When he appeared, there was at general mur- 
mur : ,Ha! c'est h vaJtchman^^ — ^^ regarde donc^ majille" cried 
a lady in the next box, to her little daugliter ; ^' c'est le vatch- 
man ; tonptqia fa bun convent parU des vatchmen.*'* *'* Ah, 
c^estlevatchmanf maman^^^ — <* oui^ c'est le vatchman.^^ 

Punch and tea were introduced at every turn. Rochester 
entertained his merry companions with tea ; Tom Butler mo- 
ralized over tea ; Mr. Wilkes poisons bis wife in a dish of tea. 
<* Dieu ! que c^est AngloU^^^ cried my fair neighbour, wiping 
her eyes, ♦' toujoure le thietla jalousie d L&ndresy\ No- 
thing could be more liigubrious than the entire play ; and 
nothing could exceed the patience with which it was listened 

* ** Look, child, look ; that !■ the watchman. Your father has often 
told you of the watchman," izc* 
, t *^ Heavens, how English \ nothing but tea and jealonsj at London.'* 
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to througbodt. It is fair, however^ to add, that ibe audienea 
was neither brilliant or numerous. 

To the Varietia there are many indocements to go ; and 
we had more thau any other persons ; for we had the box of 
friends at our servicei and the chance of meeting those friends 
was not among the least of the attractions of that most ele- 
gant and commodious of the minor theatres. This beautiful 
little building, with all its freshiiess and good tast#» forms' a 
curious contrast to the barns, in' which the Sevignes and the 
LongueviHes went to meet the bd air of Paris ; in which the 
Champmeles» crushed and squeezed through the auditors 
loui^ging over the stage, caricatured passion, and outraged na- 
ture.** The acting at the Varietes ia excellent ; and the pieces 
are selected more for their merit, than their school. We 
saw some sterling little comedies of the old repertoire; and 
one of the drollest parodies of the fllrany that were produced oa< 
the appearance of the popular drama pf Henri III.; in which 
the French monarch and his court were travestied in the per- 
sons of a baker and his journeyman. In this theatre, the 
gayety and naive representation of French manners still make 
head against the prevalent taste for ^ supping, full of horrors,'' 
and going to4)ed with the imagination mounted to the level 
of the nightmare. Here, too« in the ^< Eccle de Nataium,*' 
we laughed ve^ heartily at a broad caricature of the gestures 
and intonations of the English actors, who bad recently ex^ 
cited so much enthusiasm in Paris. 

The ** Vaudeville," however^ is the parodist par excellence. 
One of it3| humorous satires, under the title of ^^ Marino Fa- 
li^o,'- drew crowded audiences, assembled to laugh equally 
at the 'classicists and romanticists, whose opinions and dis- 
putes were exhibited with much humour and truth. The piece 
concludes with a speech from the statue of Voltaire, who in 
his twofold capacity of classicist and romanticist, as the author 
of ^^Oitiline" and of ''Adelaide de GHeaclin," delivers a 
string of bitter epigrams, at the expense of both parties, whom 
he finally reconciles and unites. . The figure and face of Vol* 

* The following is the deseription which Mftdame de devign^ gives 
of the theatre, at the representation of one of Racine's new pieces : — 
'^ Monsieur Le Due ^it deiridre, Pomenars audessus avec les laquaist 
son nez dans son Manteau parceque le Comte de Cr^ance le veut faire 
pendre quelque resistance' qu'il y fasse. Tout le hel air ^toit sur le 
theatre ; le Marqois de ViDeroi avoit un habit de bal ; le Comte do 
Guiche ceintur^ comme son esprit ; tout le reste en bandits."—i^^^0«) 
vol.ii. p. 68. 

Vol.. n.— 4 ^ ■ 
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taire were the most perfect illusion. It was the Tery statue of 
the *^ Fran^ais,'* animated and in action. 

The old Gymnase with its new title of '« Theitre de Ma- 
dame/* is beyond all doubt the^ most ^populw of the minor 
theatres. It owes its vogue partly to the selection o£ its .dra- 
mas, and partly to the exquisit^'^cting of MadenroiaeUe.-Leon- 
tine Fay, its prima donna. This young, handsomes iiod most 
]ady-like actress succeeded in a genre that is almost new to 
France, and of which the comedian^ of Molidre, and their im- 
mediate successors, were wholly ignorant. Her representa- 
tions of real, and even common life, when placed in situations 
of profound pathos,* but mingled like lifers own^^ mae^^co- 
loured web of good and ill together, with touches of exquifflte 
humour, and cheering gayety, are p^fectly true to nature, and 
come home at once to the heart. There is little that is con- 
ventional ; little of acting hi her representations. It is by the 
exactitude with which she delineates precisely 4wbata»FTench- 
woman, so circumstanced, would look and be^ that' she 
produces her great effect, and gives a reality to the scene, of 
which the imagination is the willing dupe. Of this species of 
interest, the charming comedy of ihe^^Mariagt d^hieUnatimi,^^ 
affords a most felici&us specimen. The simplicity of the ele* 
ments out of which its effects are produced, recalb the secret 
of Paesiello's music, where (as in the Nina Paz^a) the sympa- 
thies of the auditor are awakened to the highest passion, by 
means the least artificial, by melodies flowing and obvious, by 
an unlaboured instrumentation, and a counterpoint that is never 
learned or rScherchi. Not all the tragedies of all the classical 
^ dramatic writers of France could draw such fast-falling and 
unconscious tears, such natural half-stifled sobs, as this piece 
excited the night we first saw it at the Theatre lie Madame. 
Yet nothing can be imagined of more ordinary occurrence, 
than the consequences of a marriage in which temporary in- 
clination is gratified at the expense of reason and piopriety. 
We witness such things every day, and they form a part of the 
stock-pieces of our table-talk. The effect, however, makes it 
appear miraculous that such materials should have remained 
so long unworked and unappropriated* The acting of Made- 
moiselle Fay, as the heroine, was perfect. It resembles the 
life and truth of otir own admirable and original Miss Kdly, 
and stands finely contrasted with the well-accentuated decla- 
mation of the Fran9ais, where speeches are delivered as long 
as orations, which might, with advantage, be cut up into books 
of maxims, and aphorisms of critical literature.* 

* See <* Le CriHpie de VEcoU da Fmrnet/* 
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But of all the extraordinary chaogea which have taken 
place in the theatre^ since iaat we irisiteil France, that which 
has occurred in Potior is the most extraordinary. With.jour 
imaginations full of his ** ci-devani jeune hamme^^^ we VfSh% 
one evening to the new theatre opposite the Bourse, on tb^^ 
understanding that he would perform in one of the many pieces- 
which have been founded on the <^ Marifige d'lncUnaUon,^^ 
This piece OTiginated, very naturally, the ** Mariage de Rai- . 
son;*' which, in its turn, was the parent of the *^ SuUes d^un 
Mariage de RoMon^-^hB play announced for the evening in 
question. It was easy to conceive that nothing eould be 
more unreasonable than the possible consequences of a mar- 
rmge very reasonably mat assarti; and that out of such a com- 
bination, effects the most irresistibly ludicrous could be pro- 
dttced ; which in. the hands of such an actor as Potior, would 
convulse an audience with laughter. 

For a hearty laugh, accordingly, we sat prepared. The story, 
however, took another direction, in the play, of which it n 
a continuance, the hero, veliemently in love with an inferior, 
foregoes his passion to marry an equal, at the <;ommand of an 
unde; while a military dependent of the old gentleman mar- 
ries the deUmsie^ equaUy without predilection, and at the ide- 
sire of his master. Of this posidoQ, with which the second 
piece opens, Jealousy b a na'tiiral consequence. The old mi- 
liiaire^ in a m om en t of passion, cfiattepges the young nephew 
of his benefactor, and his' own dear friend, and sluM>ts him 
dead on the spot ; thus by one act ruining for ever the peace of 
mind ef every personage on the stage. Nothing can well be 
put in action more tragical than this combination, or in which 
the preliminaries afford so much scope for contrasted and har- 
rowing feelings. The agony of suspicion, and that suspicion, 
Qob, of a iTiend-*the necessity of sacrificing the friend to in- 
jured honour-— the compunction for the misery about to be 
inflicted on a benefactor—- confidence violated-— affections 
blasted-— returning recollecli<His of old friendship towards the 
youthful offender,— and nil this pasdng within the bosom of a 
child of nature, taken from the humbler walks of life, was 
represented by the mirth-stirring, mercurial, whimroy Potior, 
and represented with a verity and an intensity which talents 
only of the very highest order could effect. 

The truth is, that. Potior is a tragic actor of the first force ; 
not the tragedian of convention, but a profound observer and 
energetic representor of all the terrible workings of passion 
in real, living humanity. Perhaps the most masterly ^ort of 
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art ever exhibited on the stage in hia representation of an ag^d 
man, in the last stage of de<Srepitude and bblivion, and roused 
to a momentary .energy of feeling, by the workings of the mas- 
ter passion of a long life. It is m the last act of that curioas 
and popular trilogy which depicts the stages of the revolution, 
and which is founded on the ** Avant — Pendant et Apres^* of 
the soirees de Neuilly. The gesticulation and deportment are 
not merely those of physical debility — ^they betray, in every 
movement, the faded energy of the directing mind ; and then, 
the sudden and transient illumination, the momentary return of 
intellect, when some latent chord of feeling, some long-rooted 
association recalls the memory, and the interests of those for 
whom he had once acted and felt with such intensity. To say 
that it was nature is not enough — it was the result of a close 
observation and a profound analysis of the pblBiiomena. It was 
an anatomical and psycological demonstration of this painful 
phasis of humanity ; and its effect on the audience was beyond 
all description. The drjamatic situation which most close^ re- 
sembles it, is that of Lear — infirm, aged, and lonatic r andcer- 
tainly the finest representatives of that character, during our 
times, failed introducing an effect at all approaching to the 
tremendous verity of Potier*8 acting. In porsuing this new 
vein of talent, he lias, perhaps, but followed the direction of 
public taste, which is daily becoming more Miamoured with 
strong excitemetits and grave interests ; bot it is most fortunate 
for his reputation, that events should have developed powers, 
which might have remained latent and unsuspected, and which 
would otherwise have left him with but half the fame that ht% 
has now sq justly •won. There is some reason for suspecting^ 
that all really excellrat comic actors have within them the seed» 
of tragic power ^ but very few indeed has successfully culti* 
vated both Melpomene and Thalia.* 

The Franfais we did not visit. The kst night we were 
there, it was to see Talma, and at his own request. He called, 
on his way to the theatre, and found ps at dinner. He came 
to propose our attendance at the evening's representation, and 
to offer us his box ; for he was desirous that we should aeo 
^' Britannicus*' once more. We went ; and it was the last timo 
we ever saw him, either in public or in private. He was then 
in the force of his talent, full of high conceptions, and ambi- 
tioud of reforms, which he was wisely waiting for time and cir« 

* On our own stage, (xaTrick, Emery, and Dowton may be cited aa 
^cewfttl. John Kemhle tried thci ezperim^nt, and failed^ 
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•umitaace to put into practice. He had already innovated on 
the traditional declamation of the theatre ; and brought upon, 
himself the cendure of the critics, for reducing, as they said, 
the rhythm of tragedy to prose : an accusation, by-the-by» 
which Voltaire made against aotiSe of the actors of his day.^ 
Talma had long predicted the downfall of the F^n9aiB, before 
the conquests of the Porte St. Martin ; but like all great ge- 
niuses who have gone before their age, he was held back in 
some particulars by early associations ; and by the respect for 
the opinions of men of influence and weight. The counsel 
and invectives of his friend Duval, the homage paid even to 
hie faults by Madame de Stael, whose criticisms, in Jier letters 
addressed to him, have all the air and passion of a declaration 
of love,t dulled and checl^ed those brilliant aspirations, which 
would have rendered him the founder of a new sdiool of acting, 
and coupled his name inseparably with a new epoch in lite- 
rature. Such as he was, he stood at the head of his profession 
in his own country, asuperiority, which no temporary ca- 
price in public taste, no attack of private envy or party 
malice, could invalidate. To have known him was a privilege ; 
and to have lost him, ere time had exhausted his powers, or 
chilled his social and kindly feelings, was a misfortune, to which 
we give the full quota of our regrets. Since his death, tragedy 
has languished, if not been wholly banished from public 
ikvour. No actor of super-eminent genius has arisen to supply 
his place ; and mediocrity in the actors, and indifl^renoe in 
the front of the theatre, acting and reacting on each other, will 
perhaps drive Racine from the stage, and gradually obliterate 
even the memory of how his tragedies were declaimed, ^^ in 
the good old school of the good old times." 

The death of Talma, the absence of Mademoiselle Mars, the 

* ** On s'est piqu^ de rfeiter des yers comme de la prose; on n'a pu 
coDsid^r^ qu'un langua^ aa dessus du language ordinaire doit %in 
d^bit^ d'un ton an-dessus du ton familien £t m quelquee acteum ne 
s^etoient heureusement corrig^s de ces d^faota, la trag^die ne seroit 
bientdt parmis nous qu* une suite de conversations galantes froidemeat 
r^cit^es." — F'oltaife, Dissertation par la IVagidie. 

t *' V6tre sublime talent a fait n&itre dans mon &me, Pemotionia pla« 
▼rate ; et maintenant que je ne suis plus sous le charme de tos accenst 
je me juBtifie tout k fait a Aioi m^me, raCtachement s^rieaz que j'aurai 
tout ma vie pour vous. N'allez pas trouver que je tous loue trop; — 
C'est ma mani^re de vous dire ^ue je vois aime. Comment loner m£me 
rEmpereuF, si Ton n*dtoit pas mspir^ par on sentiment? Je pense i 
TOS accens dans> Hamlet, k ce regard qui cr6ait a lui seul une apparition 
merveilleuse, et je m'afflige du sort qui me separe de yous* J'^oia^l^ 
pour Yous admirer, plus que personne>'* 
4* 
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expectation of this cbanDiog actren from tbe proyincea, andf 
with W return, of tbe reprise of the only piece which had 
been, drawing an audience to this iheaUBy the^« Henri III." of 
Damas, induced .iia to delay our viait, until we could make it 
under circumstancea more favourable to eur ^< romantic" tastes, 
and to tbe talents of Finnin, Joanny, Michdot, Samson (him- 
self a successful dramatic writer), and Mademoiselle le Verd. 
All these actors are aaid to excel in the new style of acting 
required by the simple prose recitation of the historical drama, 
of which truth, nature, and real life are the sole admissible 
models. That Mademoiselle Mars should be as natural and 
as effective in the pathetic part of the Dudiesse de Guise, as 
in the Hortense of this ^^ Ecole de Vieillards" (however her 
success may have delighted its author,* and astonished the pub* 
lie,) is only what might have been expected from her genius 
and strong conceptions, when unrestrained by conventional 
models. The expression of genuine passion b alwaya the 
aame ; and she, who might have failed in tbe overstrained and 
unnatural parts of Semiramis and Pfa^dni, when obliged to 
chant rhymes like Clairon.and Dumesnil, was sure tosucteed 
when called on for a development of feeling, in situstions as 
incidental to ordinary hfe, as those in which the victim of Ca- 
therine de Medicis and.of *< the Balafr6" was placed. 

Voltaire, in laughing at the weakness of Boileau, who, to 
please Racine, prefers love as the source of all pathos, ob- 
serves — 

" Laroate de la nature et cent fois plus eure ;^' 

and the dramas so peouliar to the present age of literature, so 
called for, and so suited to the actual condition of society, 
were anticipated by his genius.' In confessing that his <^ Ca- 
tiline" was the most purely classical of his tragedies, and com- 
posed aAer the strictest rules of art, he adds, that it was << ra- 
ther fit to be read by the amateurs of antiquity, than to be re- 
presented to the pit.t For," he observes, " admiration for the 
ancient Romans is soon ei:hausted." In this confession, he 

* Mon second devoir est de rendre justice auz com^diens ...... a 

Mademoiselle Mar8d'abord,si admirable, que toute expression manque, 
non pour louer, mais pour loi rendre justiee ; a Mademoiselle Mars, 
on qui j*avois d^yin^des qualit6i tragiques, contestfeesjusqu'aujourd'- 
hui, et que n^avait besoin pour se d^voloppcr avec tout TeclAt, que 
lAe rencontrer une trag^die modeme," &c. iic.^Preface a HenH IIL 

t The same has been said of Addison's »» Cato," and for the same 
reason. 
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was preparing the way for bis own ^eipiee JU drame^** as he 
calls his /^ Semiramis.'' The whole passage of this prophecy 
of the modern school of romanticism is worth.quoting : — 

<* The representation of 'Semicamis* was an hardy enter- 
prise : there was reason to fear that the spectacle wbuld re* 
volt public feeling ; and, in fact, the major part of the fre- 
quenters of the tl^atrei accustomed only to amorous elegies, 
at first entered into a league against this species of tragedjjr. 
It is said, that in ancient Greece a prize was ofiered for the 
invention of new pleasures ; but here the case was reversed. 
Yet after all their efforts to decry this sort of drama, so truly 
terrible and tragic, they could not succeed, it was said and 
written on all sides, that the. belief in ghosts was over, and that 
they must appear puerile in the eyes of an enlightened nation. 
Bat if antiquity did believe in such beings, are we not permitted 
to conform to antiquity ? If our religion has consecrated such 
interventions of Providenee, is it ridiculous to reproduce them 
on the stage ?'' 

The desertion of the great national theatre of ComeiUe and 
Racine, and the overflowing of the smaller theatres, when tlte 
pieces of Scribe and the drames hutariques are performed, 
has at least verified the statements I have made in my *^ France, 
for which I have been so severely attacked, if it has not justi- 
fied the taste of the Parisians. But this taste has been gradu- 
ally forming for near a century. Like all other innovations, it 
has been feared and avoided even by the most superior talents ; 
and Voltaire, who coquetted with the drame, a la dirM^ ^ 
a man makes love to a mistress of whom he is at once ena- 
moured and ashamed,* produced his'^ Adelaide de Guesclin" 
in the extreme youth of his life and authorship.' It was pre-. 
cisely the drama of the present day, mounted indeed on the 
stilts of declamatory tragedy, but drawn from the same sources, 
and distinguished by the same personages. The Chronicles 

* The dramatic life of Voltaire was indeed a perpetual struggle be- 
tween the natural instincts of liis genius and a timid submission to 
rules. *«En effet, quelle place pour la galanterie que le parricide et 
Pinceste qui d^solent une^amille, et la contagion qui ravage un pays ! 
Et quel exemple plas frappant du ridicule de ndtre th^lltre et du pou- 
voir de Thabitude que Comeille, d'un cot^, qui fait dire k Th^06e : 

Quelque ravage afireuz qu'6tale ici la peste. 

L'abeence aux vrais amis est encore plus funeste : 
et moi qui soizante ans aprds lui vlens faire parler une vieille Jocaste 
d'un vieil amour ; -et tout celi pour complaire au gout le plus fade, et 
^e plus faux qui ait jamais corrompu la literateur."— >E[pi/r« €L la Du* 
e/wse du Maine priposie a VOrate. 
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of Brelagne fiirnisliecl the subject : and the names of Vendome, 
de Nemours, and de Coucj, were 00 startling on the theatre, 
that tbe.pi^e wa» hissed from the stage with bursts of ridicule :* 
thirty years afterward it was received with bursts of applause/ 
It in thin that genius neglects the contemporary judgments of 
which it gets §ie start, and proceeds on its way to applauding 
posterity ; while ordinary minds, easily satisfied, revolfe in 
their narrow circle, and stop where they start. At the mo- 
ment when Molidre wrote his ^^ Tartuffe," who would hare 
supposed that religious hypocrisy could hare been satirized on 
the stage ? 

The ^ Due de Fois," drawn also from French history, fol- 
lowed ^< Adelaide de Guesclin ; and the public were no longer 
shocked at the appearance on the stage of names familiar 
*^ as household words." Again, in his ^^ Orphelin de la Chine," 
Voltaire still farther widened the circle of romanticism. 
Speaking, however, of the Orphan of Tchao," from which 
both himself and Metastasio borrowed the subject of their 
respectife plays, he still says, that <*ihe action of the Chinese 
piece lastsHhrough five-and-twenty years, as in the monstrous 
farces of Shakspeare, and of Lopez de Vega, which are called 
tragedies." But he did not the less continue his attempts at 
partial innovations on rules, whose injurious influence he felt, 
though he did not wholly reject their authority. Uncon- 
sciously, he was thus founding a revolution in dramatic litera- 
, ture, scarcely less extensive than that which he commenced in 
religion and politic^. 

The progress of this question of the unities, up to the pre- 
sent moment, is any thing but flattering to Hnit rusty machine, 
the human intellect. Both those who have stickled for Aris- 
totle, and those who have opposed him, have sufiered the rea- 
son to merge altogether in the rule. With respect to tlia unity 
of place Horace bad long ago decided the question against the 
classicists, and had assigned power over the imagination in 
this particular, as the very triumph- of poesy. Yet the French 
writers still thought there was merit in sacrificing all reality, 
or even probability, in order to bring about the «ntire action 
of the piece on the same spot. Conspiracies were conducted 
in the open courts of a tyrant^s palace ; and plots and counter- 
plots carried on by parties who appear to enter and go off the 
stage for no other purpose than to give a fair field to the exer- 

* When, at the end of the piece, the Dae de Venddme asks, "Ib he 
oontent, Coucy ?" the wicked wits in the pit cried out "Co*i, eoH,** 
The epigram would have d~d Racine himself, with a French audience. 
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tions of their opponents. The restriction of the dinration to 
an arbitrai7 and conventional number of hours, by excluding 
an immense variety of subjects, and enforcing a hurried and 
imperfect development of nearly all, diminishes still more sen- 
sibly the power of pleasing, which is the great end of all rule. 
By a similar oversight, many of the romantic school seem, on 
the' contrary, to think that there is a positive merif in a fre- 
quent change of site, and an almost unlimited duration in the 
plots of their dramas. It is strange, that among the many men 
of genius who have treated the subject, none should have 
clearly laid it down, that the great object of dramatic composi- 
tion is the satisfaction of the audience, no matter by what 
means ; and that all the arrangements of time and place should 
be subservient to this end. Various stories will obviously re- 
quire a various latitude in these particulars ; and that distri^ 
bution which gives to each story its happiest development, is, 
in every case, the best. There is, however, in the unity of 
' interest (in itself a great source of pleasure) a natural, thougk 
not a very assignaUe, boundary of time and place. Frequent 
breaks in a story are bad : and though in the historic dramas 
of Shakspeare, the unit/ of interest arises not out of the action, 
but froni the development of a moral character^ under the pro- 
gress of a s^ies of important eventsr— yet eren in them, a too 
frequent or tbo violent .<^1 on the imaginaUoa of the auditor, 
by' intervals in. the cotinuity either of time or place, is a ble- 
mish.* The same blemish may, however, baproduced, where 
time and place are out of- the quoBtion-"^ In Macbeth, for in- 
stance, the interest is suspended at'the death of Duncan, and 
does iiot revive till that of the tyrant is at hand. In this case 
the time is not more widely broken than is usual in such plays ; 
nor indeed is it very precisely defined ; but there is an inter- 
vention of the whole third and fourth acts, occupied by epi- 
sodes (beaiitiful indeed as isolated scenes^ but) not materially 
influencing the ultimate event, and only rendered interesting to 
the audience by uncommon merit in the actor. 

Now, it is evident* that the longer the duration of an action^ 
the more it is inevitablyt broken up into such detached and sub- 
ordinate parts, and the greater is the necessity for a well-sus- 
tained moral unity; and for great cempenaatipg merits in the 
general Conduct of the scene, to produce a pleasing whole. 
In this fact there is a reason why plays, included within a narrow 
limit of time and place, are hkely to interest more perfectly 
the spectators« Tojthis reason the rule is subordinate ; and, 

• Such if the episode of Floiizel and Perdita, in the Winter's Tftlo« 
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therefore, it cannot he founded ahstraetedly upon space and 
duration, and tied down to any definite number of yeara or 
localities. Obvious, however, as this train of reasonijig ap- 
liears, it has been overlook^ equally by the opponents and the 
atiieklers for the old canons of criticism ; a lamentable instance 
of the influence of authority, and of the spirit of party, onth* 
judgments of the most cultivated minds. 

The innovations which Voltaire introduced into, the more 
mechanical parts of the draraay^— in the decorations and cos- 
tume, — were niao among the more immediate causes of the 
ultimate change in its structure. These accessories were less 
called for in the cold declamatory dialogues of the wisely 
called Greek school ; and the new pleasures which th^ opened 
to an auditory, affi>rd immense facility to the poet who is 
inclined to enlarge his plots. Vohairo, in his episHe dedicatory 
to his *< Tancfide," relates that this play was first performed 
at his own private theatre ; and headds : *^ although this theatre 
was small, the actors were not intruded upon by the audience, 
and every thing was executed ilrith &cility. The shields, the 
devices, the arms* suspended in the lists, produced an effect, 
which doubled the interest, because this decoration and action 
became a part pf the plot.*' It is worth remarking, that in 
this floridly decorated play, the author ventured upon another 
iooovation. It is written in <^«erj crmH^^^ — ^in rhyme not 
tied up in couplets*-^ cireumstimGe which breaks the tedious 
uniformity of the cadence, so destructive of all illusion. Yet 
even this innovation he regards as a dangerous rock ; and» 
coupling the two novelties, he observes, ^* These great pictures^ 
which were an essehtial part of the aneient tragedy, may iii}uM 
the French theatre, by reducing it to a vain decoration ; and 
this versification, which I liave employed in Tancrede, ap» 
preaches, perhaps, too wmt to prose :*'-hk> timidly did he 
undertake what he so strdngly iAx to be necessary. 

At this time, Voltaire descrttMS the French stage as a sort 
of tennis-court, where a far bartwrous deoorations at the 
furthest extremity of the scene presented a permanent locale 
for all the actions of the piece ; while the aiidtence,^crowded 
on the stage or in the pit, crushing, elbowing, fighting, gavv 
an image of a popular insurrection. What wouJd he say, could 
he now return to the stage, where every scene is an historical 
aitudy ; where architecture, furniture, and dresses, even to the ^ 
most trifling details, are faithful to the times they represent ; 
while the treasures of the greatest library in the world are con- 
sulted by professional antiquaries, that nothing may outrage 
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chronology, feind destroy the illusion ? Clytemnestra in a hoop, 
or Cssar in a peruke of the days of Louis the Fourteenth, 
would Qow scarcely appear more ridiculous than a Clotide of 
the fourteenth century dressed like Mary Queen of Scots, or a 
Catherine de Medicis habited like an Anne of Austria. 

But by far the most prevailing cause of the changes and 
innovations in the structure of the modern drama, is to be 
found in the altered condition of the public, and in the new 
'wants and desires with which it frequent? the theatre. Deeply 
occupied with their own great stage of real iife» the French of 
the modem day have no longer time to make the business of 
the theatre an object of serious and continued attention ; and 
the all-important interests of politics^, philosophy, and morals, 
afford problems of much more interesting discussion than the 
^* Misfortunes of the Atrides, the Parricides of. (Edipus, and 
the Adultery of Ph6dre." The stage is now what it ought to 
bey the amusement, and not the occupation, of the public ; 
and even in their transient visits to the theatre, stolen from the 
many businesses and pleasures of the evening, they require in 
the scene some reflection of the interests by which they are 
agitated, and of the opinions by which they are moved. Inde- 
pendently of the dramatic intereert of the plot, they expect 
that it should possess some power of association, to connect it 
with the occupations of the mind at the passing moment : they 
require that it should afford occasions for the explosions of 
their own feelings, and make the audience, as it. were, a part 
of the dramatis personas.* 

This preoccupation of the people i^ also among the causes S 

of their urgent and insatiable demand for novelty ; and for 
brevity in the plot and conduct of the pieces. The variety of 
,their occupations renders it <iesirable that the attention should 
not be fatigued nor the time too much occupied ; and that the 
action and interest of a play should be circumscribed within 

* Thif new dMire became manifest atrly in the Revelation, when 
** Chailee the Ninth" was suspended by order of the court. On a 
|»articular night, however, the audience called for it ; and an apology 
was made on the plea of the ill health of Mademoiselle Raucour and 
Contat Talma, however, came forward (1791\ and gave the public 
to understand that want of patriotism, and not of health, was the cause 
of their disappointment. The municipsjUty shorty afterward ordered 
the piece to be performed ; and the royalist actresses periisting in their 
refusal, thev eloped the theatre. The next night »> Charles the Ninth'' 
was played at the instance of the municipaBty ; but the refractory 
ladies gave in their »* dimiuum*^^ 
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fimits, which will allow a visit to the theatre, on the way to a 
poiitlcal soiriey to a ball, or a social convoersaxione. If axiy 
thing beyond the two act pieces of Scribe is tolerated — if a 
comedy in fire acts has a run, or a drame becomes popular, it 
is in- consequence of some connexion with passing events, or 
some allusion to the objects of public satire, or public feeling. 
It is thus, that <' Marino Falierb," «< Henri IIL," and a hundred 
other less clever and more ephemeral pieces, fill the theatre to 
Bufifocation ; while <^ Alzire" and ^' Britanoftms^V^re played to 
empty houses : it is thus that the V Tar^'fie'' and <' Figaro" 
are still received with rapture — as satires on existing abuses,, 
more even than as two of the best comedies on the Uieatrical 
repertoire. It is a remark I have often heard made by literary 
men, and by those whose professional avocations require con- 
tinued bard work, that the labour of criticism is too much for 
their exhausted intpllects ; and that they are amused at the 
theatre in proportion as the representation appeals- more to 
their senses, and less 'to their judgment. This explains not 
only the triumphs of the opera, but the success of showy melo- 
drames, pantomimes, and of the light frothy interludes borrowed 
from the French stage. That profound and reflective attention 
which an auditory, who had passed the morning in idleness, 
could afford to bestow upon an highly poetic tragedy, be^^nnes 
infinitely irksome to a merchant who has spent the day in his 
counting-housot or to .the lawyer who is jaded with attendance 
ID the courts. The theatre, therefore, can never again be what 
it was in times of less excitement, and of more tranquil and 
assured means of daily subsistence. A rapid succesnon of 
novelties, of the lightest possible texture, is now required to 
fill the treasury of a theatre ; and 4 touch-and-go system of 
experiment upon the public taste,^ prevents a close attention to 
any rules of criticism, or to any authority of corporate Aris- 
tarchuses, whether ^^oeee de V esprit comme quaranUy*^ or 
** comme queOre"* 
But whatever changes have taken place before the stage, 

* "On ne peut le d^ferer plus long temps," says a popular journal, 
** voici une verity accablante, qui va foudroyer les deux ^coles, et 
montrer I'inutilit^ de leurs d^bats, que (a commencer par le th^&tre 
Francais) il n'y de spectacle possible, que celui qui attrait tout le 
monde, en surprenant la curiosity d*un chacun. Mettez, done, pour 
voir, dans la lialance Mademoiselle Mars et Mademoiselle. Djelk, et r6- 
gardez qui I'emportera. L'une, au premier tb^&tre national, sa vpiz et 
ses yeux encore charmans, n'attire plus cinquante spectateurs ; I'autre a 
rempli, combl^ pendant trois mois le Cirque Olympique!*'*— JLe Fokur. 
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those which have occurredbehind the scenes are still more strik- 
ing. The coulisses are dow rigidly closed against all but the 
artists ; and the theatre is no longer a house of refuge for vice 
and profligacy, where Ubertinism is safe from parental autho- 
rity.* As we sat admiring the fine eyes and fine acting of a 
popular actress at the Th^itre de Madame, I observed, to a 
distinguished amateur whose box we occupied, something re- 
lative to the change which had taken place in the drama since 
I first knew France. , 

" Yes," he said ; " behind, as well as before the scenes. — 
The improvement in theatrical morals is one of the remarkable 
features of the present times. That clever actress you admire 
so much, is ' la sagesse mime : die teut se marier.'^ As this 
is a prevailing notion among the young actresses of the pre- 
sent day, a propriety of conduct is observed, at which the 
Dutchesses of the old court would hava been scandalized, as 
altogether roturier, Thelifeof Leontine Fay, compared with 
those of— I will not say the Clairons and Sophie Aroouds — 
but with that of a Countess of Boufflers, or a M arechale de 
Luxembourg, leaves a large balance in favour of the theatri- 
cal lady." 

I observed, in reply, that ^^ the stage has long been with us 
a step to the peerage." 

" It is here," he said, " a better thing. A respectable mar- 
riage in their own, or some other professional life, is the utmost 
ambition of our young actresses. There is still some defect 
in the morals of a country, where the youth of the highest 
classes of an aristocratical community seek intimate connex- 
ions in a line of life to which they can only be led by habits 
of idleness and dissipation. But to return to our theatrical 
morality. The female parts now. enacted have generally a mo- 
ral object ; not the high^strained sentimental morals of the old 
comedy, but those of every-day life. Clairon-Phedre borrowed 
no lessons of virtue from the horrible parts she performed ; 
and Moli^re's characters are little more than witty dialogues ; 
but it Sis the merit of our domestic dramas, that, while they re- 

* A woman once received at the opera, cpnld notformetly be claimed 
by fiither or mother. "Loiiis XIV. avail ordonnd que la tfa^itreserait 
pour les filles d^bauch^es, un asile centre lee poursuites de leurs parens. 
EUes pouvaient impun^met e'y livrer an libertlnage." — Jhdaure^ v. xvi. 
p. 293, note. 

t "Is prudence itself: she i» desvrous of g^ttinff married." 

Vol. 11.^5 
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fleet the manners of the day, tbey purifj tbem.^ Not irat tkU 
modern comedy has its commonplace moralhies, which serve 
as clap-traps, by re-echoing the reigning sentiment of the mo- 
ment." 

'< Yes," I said, «« like our ' wooden waUs of old England,' 
and ' Britain's beat bulwarks.' '' 

^^ Precisely ; your comedy is replete with the turtufferie of 
morals. Just so, we had under the empire, ^ nuL franchise «ti- 
Utaire^' * Us lauriers,' and * lejour de victoire,'^ which were 
sure id bring down a round of applause. Now, hoWeyer, it is 
' la classe industrieUCf* and the ' bon phe, qui estfier d'en- 
richir sa patrie par son travaU,''\ 
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There is a little defect in the way in which British travel- 
lers visit France and its capital ; they are apt to live in Paris, 
as in London, with their own countrymen ; and having been at, 
the theatres, visited the Mus^e, and the Gobelins, walked 
through the Jardin des Plantes, and Pere la Chaise, seen the 
waterworks play at Versailles, and the king at the mass in the 
Tuileries, tbey suppose themselves perfectly acquainted with all 
that is worth seeing or knowing. When, in addition tc^ these 
researches, they have eaten their way through the principal res- 
taurateurs, half-emptied the shops of the Palais Royale and 
the ^^ petit Dunquerque," and made up as many French dresses 
as they think they can smuggle, they return home with a con- 
viction that Paris, afler a few weeks' residence, is a tiresome 

♦Of this "Lc Protecteur etU Mari^^ by Casimir Bonjour, a very 
a|rreeable dramatic writer (I really do not know pf what schooI),^ 
M a fair instance. When Mademoiselle St. Yves solicited the liberty 
of her incarcerated lover, she obtained it at a price that cost her life ; 
for she did not siuTive her ^honour. The soliciteuset of the present 
day, says the critic on ^Le Prateeteur^*' obtain what they desire at a 
smailer sacrifice, and do not exercise the influence of their eyes at the 
expense of their virtue. 

+ •< Military frankness," "laurels," "the day of victory." 
• t ^< The industrious classes." " The father of a family, proud of en- 
ricKing his country by his industry*" 
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pitce, where there ts noAing to occupy a stranger's attention, 
after he has gone through the routine of the guide-book and of 
the " Valet de Place." 

Paris is, however, one great historical cabinet, filled with the 
monuments of the middle and later ages. Even after all the de- 
struction of the revolution, which resembled so closelj the 
barbaroQS demolition of the reformers and of the frantic Crom- 
wellians, it contains moce treasures of anti()uity than any other 
city, — Rome and Florence scarcely expepted. In its public 
establishments — the most magnificent and most liberally main- 
tained in Europe, — in its private collections — the most nume- 
rous and rich that any nation can boast, — there {tre accumu- 
lated specimens of the arts, sciences, and what the French 
call " leg moBurs'' of the feudal times, which scarcely leave any 
detail unilluslrated. 

Talking one day at dinner on this subject, at the hotel of 
our hospitable friend the Commandeur de Gazzeniy a gentle- 
man who sat Xext to me. Monsieur de Villenave, produced a 
9Quif-boz with a fine original miniature of Voltaire on the lid. 
<^ This," he said, ^^ is a sort of advertisement of a little collec- 
tion, which I shall be happy to show you, where you will see 
some of the autograph letters of your favourite, Madame de 
Sevigne, one of the few portraits (the last she sat for), and 
other relics of the times of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
which I know will amuse you." 

I took his day and hour, which were deferred to the ensuing 
week. Mentioning this engagement in a circle of friends, and 
my desire to make a " c<mrs, d^antiquenUes^** every one offered 
their services on the occasion. It was proposed to begin with 
the beginning ; but where was the beginning ? Monsieur J. 
mentioned the bed-room of Francis the First, in the collection 
of Monsieur du Sommerard,* who was desirous to receive me 
in his apartments of the middle ages. Some one else pro- 
posed the chair of Dagobert, in the Bibliotheque du Rio. Mon- 
sieur le Noblet voted for the Charts de ChUdebert in Us Ar- 
thives de France; and the younger Ugoni proposed the Jlfu^i^ 
of Charles the Tenth, where a chair, some thousand years older 
than that of Dagobert, was to be seen, which had been dug 
from the tombs of Egypt, and is in perfect preservation. 

* Conseiller maitre des Comptes, Rue de Mesnars, No. 8. 

t Alexandre le Noble, Avocat a la cour Roy ale de Paris, Membro de 
fa section HiBtoriqae des Archives du Royaume, &c. &c. Author of - 
the Histoire du Sacre dos Rois de France, and other works. 
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As our researches were not to go beyond the hassi tempi, 
we resolved on satisfying ourselves with beginning with Childe- 
bert, and, consequently, with the Archives of France. 

^ Pout allez a Corinthe, le desk ne suffit pas." 

To see what every body cannot see, is the. privilege of those 
whose first object in visiting France is an acquaintance with 
the French. When that' desirable object is accomplished, no 
facility is wanting, no information is withheld. All that know- 
ledge can confer, and courtesy bestow, are put in requisition 
to meet the stranger's demand, and to anticipate the inquiries 
which inexperience cannot make. 

It was thus, at least, we found society ; and no party feel- 
ing, no prejudice, no official OTor^w€, for a moment opposed 
itself to our desire of instruction on any subject, or of admis-. 
sion into any establishment. The vulgar apprehension of be- 
ing " put into a book," the sordid cupidity which reigns in 
Great Britain among the guardians of public institutions, the 
miserable, exclusive jealousy, which so often reigns among the 
heads of departments, are unknovFn in France : and though my 
former publication on that country was but little calculated to 
awaken an interest for me among the officials of royal establish- 
ments, the consequence was never brought home to me, by a 
churlish or a cold refusal. 

To Monsieur Alexandre le Noble (who is well known as an 
able archiologist, and who had a few days before obtained 
an academic prize at the rnstitute"^) we stood indebted for 
the information and pleasure derived from our first day's anti- 

* " Ce jeunt antiquaire que des succes honorables ct d'utile'b travauz 
Bcientifiques ont depuis long-tems fait connaitre avantageusement 
dan? le monde savant, a soumis, dit-on, cette ann^e au judgment de 
la docte acad^mie, un travail tr^s-remarquable sur Je Hortus deliciarum 
(Jardin des d^lices), encyclop^die in-folio, in^dite, compos^e au Xlle 
siecle par Hqrrade de Landsberg, abbesse du monast^re de Hohenburg 
(Sainte-Odille) en Alsace. • Personne n'^loit plus a m^meque M. Alex- 
andre le Noble de faire bien connaitre cet admirable et antique monu- 
ment litt^raire que poss^de aujourd'hui la bibliotheque de la ville de 
Strasbourg et dans lequel :>n trouve un tableau fiddle de IMtat desjcon- 
naissances humaines au terns des Philippe-Auguste et des Fr^d^ric 
Barbarousse. Cette seule Indication suffit pour donner une idee de 
I'extrSme importance de Pouvrage de M. Alexandre le Noble, qui se 
d^cidera satis doute a publier son beau travail, maintenant que la palme 
. acad^mique lui & imprim^ le stigmate d'un succds brillant." — Moniteur 
Universel, Jkme, 1829. 
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qu&rian tout. His position, as an officer of that noble esta- 
blishment lea archives du Royaume, gave bim the fullest op- 
portunity of being eminently serviceable on our visit to it ; and 
his courtesy and good nature upon this,, as upon all occasions, 
were without bounds. We set forth for his residence in 
the Mai'ais at an early hour, and found a very agreeable so- 
ciety assembled to meet and to accompany us on our antiqua- 
rian progress. Many elegant objects of art in the apartment 
protracted our departure, — the works of modem artists of 
merit : portraits by Madame Victoire Henri ; landscapes by 
de Boisselier ; and some fine bronzes, modelled on the antique, 
by Chardigny, a young artist of considerable talent. These, 
with some good music and excellent refreshments, detained us 
for a time from the main object of our visit. 

From the residence of Monsieur le Noble to the Hotel dc 
Spubise, now the palace of the Archives, is but a' step ; and, 
followed by our carriages, we proceeded thither on foot. 
Shakspeare has said, that *^ nothing is, but thinking makes it 
so." Our estimates of objects are rarely the results of their 
intrinsic value ; but are induenced by our associations, tastes, 
or early impressions. The Marais, — a quarter as little known 
to the attacMa of fashionable diplomacy, or to the elect of the 
chateau, and even of the petU chateau^ ^as Bloomsbury is to 
the hon ton of St. Jameses Street,* — has for me a charm, in its 
very name, that is perfectly indescribable : and among my Uto- 
pian speculations on Paris, a residence for a whole year in the 
neighbourhood of the Sevignes, the Ninons, and the Coulanges, 
with time and opportunity to search through all its delightful 
old hotels, has long been a principal item. 

* A dialogue which took place between myself and one of this caste, 
proves that Paris was to us two different and distinct places. When 
be rose to depart, he said,^ Well ! I suppose we shall meet at Madame 
Apponi*8 breakfast to-morrow ?" 

M Meet me at the Austrian Ambassador's ! "it would be as much as 
his place is worth to ask me. Besides, I am going to the Antipodes of 
the Faubourf St. Honor6. I am bound for the Maraud 

** Where is that ? is it a campagne ?" 

^\ No ; it is the classical quarter of Paris." 

'* And who are yo« gomg to visit there ?" 

^ Madame de Sevign^." 

^ Who is she ?" 

'' Who is Madame de Sevign^ !" 

« Oh ! the woman that writes the letters." 
^ *^ No, ih% woman that wrote the letters,'' tEC. &c l^ci , 

6* 
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The Marais was the ** west end of the town," in the time 
of Louis XIV. It was then the most fashionable, because the 
moat modern part of the capital.* It had been originally 
planned by Henry IV, by the name of the Place de France ; 
but it did not till the reign of Louis XIII. become one of the 
best-built quarters of Paris. 

The Place Royale was the St. James's Square of the cour- 
tiers of one of the most gorgeous courts that the world ever 
saw ; and the Hotels de Carnavalet, Soubise de Rohan, de 
Beauvilliers, and many others, with names equally historical, 
attest the grandeur, if not the comfort, in which the nobility of 
France lived in the seventeenth century. 

As we stood before the noble edifice of the Hotel de Soubise^ 
a half-ruined tower (in which the Concierge resides, and 
which flanked the entrance of the spacious court) struck me 
as being at least two or three centuries anterior to the main 
edifice. It is still called La Tour de Guise, and was part of 
an ancient hotel belonging to that family.! The Hotel de 
Soubise^l if it contained nothing but its ceilings, painted by 
Nicolo, Restout, and Natpire ; its sculptured and richly gilded 
cornices, by Adam le cadet and Bofirand ; its pictures, inserted 
in the" walls and over the doors, by Boucher, Parrocel,§ Le 
IVloine, and Van Loo ; and its historical recollections ; is a 
sight well worth a visit. The vast and lofty suites of rooms, 
with their faded but still sumptuous remains of ancient ma_^ 
ficence, are monuments in themselves. Gloom, and grand^ 
are their prevalent characteristics. 

^ The streets of Paris had their names first painted at their comers 
in 1758. 

t The residence of the Balafr^, and of his beautiful and interesting 
sister, the Dutchesse de Montpensier, was in the F. S. Antoine, oppo- 
site to the Bastile. 

% The Hotel de Soubise^ raised after the designs of La Maire, has 
its principal -entrance in the Rue de Paradis, It is ornamented with 
Corinthian oolumns, and trophies formed of the arms of the Robins 
and Soubises, and of scolptures by Coustou lejeune; theft^ade, with 
with an emblemmtic sculpture by Le Lorraine ; the vestibule and f tain 
were painted in oil by Brunetti ; and the antechamber of the private 
chapel was decorated with twelve portraits of the House of Sotibise. 

( These artists, now so little known, had considerable vogue in their 
day, and acquired great wealth, through the furaptuous tastes of the 
nobility of France, displayed in their hotels in the capital, from the 
tinies of Francis the First, when the italian passion for the arts and pa- 
laces was introduced,' and Italian artists were received with royal ho- 
nours. 
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The apartment which contains the most precious of the re-., 
cords of so many dark epochs of society, must, from its ?ast- 
Bess, have been dedicated to public receptions. It is now sur- 
rounded by cases filled with piles of papers. Down the cen- 
tre of the room is a sort of counter or table, with writing ma- 
terials. At the extremity, and apart from the rest, stands the 
fenrous;" amwire defer^^ closely locked with a ponderous and 
complicated key^ awful as that of" the Blue Chamher." This 
mysterious receptacle contains whatever is most precious, sa- 
cred, and antiquated, in the great dej^t ; truths which history 
trembles to narrate ; secrets of the monarchy which its chroni- 
clers never knew ; and images of the excesses of feudal barba- 
rity, more dangerous than volumes of invective, to the advo- 
cates of the good old times. 

The archives of France were originally deposited in the 
convent of the Capuchins. They were removed to the Tuile- 
ries in 1793. The Convention, for the better arrangement of 
these precious documents, placed at the head of the depart- 
ment the learned and honest Camus,* a rigid observer of or- 
der, " before whose face all abuses disappeared." Camus se- 
parated the mass into two classes— the " Archives Judici- 
aires,^^ and the " Archives DomanicUes.'^ The' former were 
sent to the Palais do Justice — the latter remained in the Tuile- 
res till they were removed by Bonaparte, in 1798, to the Palais 
Bourbon ; whence they were again transported, in 1810, to 
their present resting-place. 

The collection of the arcliives was considerably increc^ed 
by the documents of other countries, which Napoleon, with a 
cruel severity, carried off, as trophies of his conquests ; but 
these were all restored at the peace, and the archives of France 
remain unsupported by corresponding records of the crimes 
~ and horrors of foreign nations. 

* CftmaB was'part of the deputation tsent to observe the'conduct of Du- 
moUrier, who arrested and gave up him and his colleagues to the go- 
vernment of Austria. He was sent prisoner to Bohemia, where he re- 
mained tUl the Directory exchanged him for the Duchesse d'Angou- 
leme. Returning to his beloved antiquarian studies, he published, in 
1797, his. curious Report on the state of the Archives. . When Bona- 
parte was appointed ConnU PraoUoire^ he sent a despotic order to Ca- 
mas to pack up the papers, and leave the Tuileries ; but far from obey- 
ing, Camus told him, that something more than his order was neces- 
sarv to remove the Archives. To this intimation Napoleon yielded ; 
and he did not the less respect the archeologist for hitf firmness in re*» 
sisting an illegal mandate. 
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The " Archives du Royaume^ properly speaking, are com- 
posed of the ancient ^* I^ri^ de Chartres^'^ — of eighty oia- 
noscript volumes in folio, containing the acts of different reigns, 
front the time of Philip Augustus, downwards,— of an infinity 
of documents contributed from various provincial sources, — 
of a dep6t topographiqu§^ — of archwes JhmamadeSf with an 
extensive Kbrary, and relics, records, and curiosities of all ages, 
which serve no less than the written recotds themselves, to 
illustrate the progress of national civilizauon. 

Among the objects of mere curiosity, was a genealogy of the 
world from the creation to the fourteenth century, the time when 
it was executed. It was traced on a roll of parchment, that 
appeared some twenty feet long ; and began with Adam, Eve, 
and the serpent under the tree, in miniature illuminations. Si- 
milar illustrations were repeated at intervals, along the stream 
of time. I hastened from the well-known catastrophe, to the 
foundation of the British Empire, which is thus told. *^ Com- 
ment Brute conquiste Alhion et nomie laine Bretagne, H ^t 
/aire laine Londres. Le fits d*«n toy d'Affrique gasta tout 
ce pais de Britaine, II conquist toute la terre^ et puis la dotma 
aux Saxons,'*^* So much for the historical wisdom of our 
ancestors. This genealogy was, however, once a great autho- 
rity, and silenced all scruples of incredulity. It was made by 
«the monk^ of St. Germaine aux pris, and was found in a con- 
vent of Benedictines. 

The '* Ckarte de ChiMehert^'* the original object of our 
visit, is dated 668, and is in no very perfect state of preserva- 
tion. We got through a few lines of the preamble, however, 
which runs thus : \< Ego Childebertus rex^ una cum consensu et 
voluhtate Francorum etNeustraMorum^^^ 4*c« ^c. thereby fully 
confuting the pretensions of the absolutitits, who would wil- 
lingly make it appear, that the French monarchy was originally 
despotic. 

A treaty, beautifully written on parchment, between Fran- 
cis T. and Henry VIII. of Bfigladd, is as fresh as if it bail just 

* ^* How BrutiiB conqaered Albion, and caUed it Bretagne. He built 
London. The son of the kin^ of Africa wasted the country of Britain, 
and, conquering the whole land, gave it to the Saxons.'^ Who this king 
of Africa was, does not appear. Perhaps h« may have been an ancestor 
of the Dej of Algiers; which would justify (if justification were want- 
ing) Lord Ezmouth's retaliation on that city, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington's connivance at the French expedition. It is always proper te 
punish aatt6iui for the crimes of their anoestore, whether Jew*, Tidrk% 
er Infidels. 
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been transferred from their royal hands to the Hotel de Soobise. 
The seal is of gold^ and as large as a snuff-box. Other treaties, 
by which kings disposed of nations, as modern gamblers handi- 
cap horses, were of various interest. 

In the Armoire de Fer^ is preserved the standard of na- 
tional weights and measures in platina, the metro and the 
kilo. Here also is deposited the .famous " livre rouge de 
France^^^ " the only book," says the witty Mercier, " which 
tells truths." But what frightful truths it doc^telll How 
extraordinary that such a book should be permitted to exist, 
as a monument of the vices and wanton extravagance of the 
royal family I The sums given away to worthless and corrupt 
courtiers, parasites, mistresses, and the ministers of the most 
disgraceful pleasures — sums extorted from a famishing people 
— may be considered as the prim&ry causes of the revolution 
— that revolt of a people driven to desperation . The signatures 
of Louis XV. made one tremble. We noted his last ; and im- 
mediately under it, the first sign manual of his unfortunate 
successor, who, with fear and lamentation, found himself called 
on to assume the reins of government. 

Another singular record is the private journal of Louis XVL 
commenced in 1784. I copied a few of its entries as they 
presented themselves. They were all of the same description, 
and detailed the occupations (?) of each successive day. 
Here they are — 

' 1784. 

Tue de six mois, 1414 pieces. 

Vendredi, 15 Juillet. — Rien. 

Samedi, 1*6 — Chasse aucerf tues deux. — Dejeune. — Souper. 
— Rambouillet. — 12 sous pout une verre de montre, paye a 
un commissionaire," 

Dimanche, 1 7. — Vepres. — Salut. 

Lundi, 18. — Chasse de Ghevreuil, — pris un et tu6 4^ pieces. 

Mardi, 19. — Rien. — Bain. 

Mercredi, 27. — La pluie m*a fait revenir du rendezvous du 
Chevreuil du Bacarde, &c.* 

♦1784. 
Killed in six months, 1414 head of game. 
Friday," July 15. — Nothing. 

Saturday ,*16. — Stag-hunt; killed two.— Breakfast.— Supper.— Ram- 
bouillet. — Paid, sixpence for a watch-glass to the messenger. 
Sunday, 17. — Vespers. — Religious duties. 
Monday, 18.— Chase of the Chevreuils, took one, and killed forty-two. 
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At the last, to relievo the tedium of die most triste and i 
DotODous existence, cornea the accouchement of the queen. 
It is impossible to imagine, aiid 1 had not the patience to copy, 
all the details of this event. No MOge fmme could gossip 
over them with more self-importance than the unfortunate 
husband. For the rest, this singular document is perhaps the 
best apology for the feebleness*, vacillation» and falseness ma- 
nifested in the last years of the writer. With such evidence 
of the absolute nullity of his education, of the paucity of his . 
ideas, and his utter incapability of a single reflection, one can 
only wonder how he reigned at all ; and one is lost ia asto- 
ni^ment at the firmness with which he met his horrible fate, — 
a proof of original force of character, and extent of capacity, 
however weakened and limited by Uie wretched education, 
false principles, and corrupt society, of which he was the 
victim. 

The testament of this royal martyr of a self-willed queen 
and an infatuated court, was another sad and most interestiQg 
part of the contents of the ** Jrom CkesU** There, too, are 
deposited (by strange approximation) the keys of the Bastile, 
together with those of Ghent, and of other cities, which had, 
in various epochs, submitted to the French arms (the all that 
BOW remains df ancient and modem conquest). 

The keys of the Bastile are tf great national monument, a 
trophy that ought to be prized by the French people above 
every other testimony of their glory^ above even the gorgeous 
pillar of the Place Vendome, the proud monument of imperial 
victories over the prostrate continent. Of these victories, 
purchased with the blood of millions, what remains to benefit ^ 
the country ? What are the recollections such a testimonial 
recalls ? Those only of a feverish dream, brilliant and intox- 
icating, but based in madness. But the keys of the Bastile ! 
a rude and rusty mass, neither precious in material, nor ex- 
citing the imngiri^tion through the fascinations of sirt, awaken 
a deeper and more thrilling emotion, as the visible emblem of 
a nation's freedom, the tangible testimony of the overthrow of 
the most gigantic tyranny that had bowed humanity to the 
dust (the united despotism of church and state). Rights ac- 
knowledged, property secured, conscience emancipated, the 
' . I ■ ■■ . .. - . ■ 

Tuesday, 19.— Nothing.— ^Balh. 

Wednesday, 27.— Rain comptUed me to return from the r^ndesvooi 
for Cherreuils at Bacarde. « ^ 
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tnamph of equality over privilege, and of worth over preten- 
sioDs, are the glorioui fruits of that victory, virhose remem- 
braace alone would be an imperishable legacy to posterity, if 
all of its immediale consequeuces were, jiy the malignity of for- 
tune, overthrown and dissipated. The keys of the Bastile 
should be appended to the charter of France, as the armorial 
bearing of a regenerated people, and as a token that national 
Tirtues are the only guarantees for the rights that charter pro- 
claims. 

To enumerate the objects of curiosity, whether as docu- 
ments of historic interest, or as monuments of the arts and of 
social devek^ement, which are deposited in this collection, 
would occupy many volumes. The principal apartments of 
the hotel, its elegant salonf its chamber d coucherj^ are closely 
filled with cases, whose shelves are, in some instances, piled 
to the very«ceiling with papers, arranged and noted for the 
examination of the student The honours of this interesting 
visit were, in the absence of tlie Garde G^n^ral, done for us 
by Monsieur Corra-Sarthe, the Secretary General ; and no- 
thing could surpass his courtesy and unwearied patience, in 
replying to our questions, and seeking for whatever was most 
interesting and worthy of a stranger's notice. The humour 
and philosophy of his remarks were not the least admirable 
part of the morning's entertainment; and I was often puzzled 
to which I should most give ^my attention, — the object ex- 
amined, or the ^details of the antiquarian conteur^ by which 
they were illustrated. We took our leave of the amiable se- 
cretary with gratitude and regret, and proceeded to the Palais 
de Justice, where the Arckhes Judiciaires are deposited. 

* Dans lachambre k coucher soot deux tableaux de Boucher. Suit 
one autre chambre oii Tremollidre a peiut les Graces, qui president a 
redttcatioD de VAmouTt et Minerve enseigne a une Nympbe de la la- 
pisBei[ie. Toutes ces pi^es, se terminent a un Salon de forme orale, 
audessus de la porte auquel *est le buste en marbre du Prince. Jfatoirt 
a peint dans les pendentift entre lei crois6es, lliistoire de Psyche^ en 8 
morceaux. Non seulement la comiche est entidrement dor^. Mais le 
plafond, fait en calotte, est courert d'omemens de sculpture, sur un 
fond blanc, qui se raccordent avec le rose du milieu, &c. &c. Conti- 
nuant de parcourir les beaut^i de ces appartemens, vous passez, suc- 
cetsivement par plusieurs salles, qui ferment un atle, le long du petit 
Jardin,*' &e. &c.* Such is a description of the Hotel de Soubise, as it. 
stood in 1770. The remains of all this magnificence contrast with the 
grtrity and silence of its present destination. 

* Voyage Pitoresque du Paris. 
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The Palais de Justice is, I believe, the most ancient site io 
Paris to which history refers : it dates back to the Cesars. It 
was the residence' of the first, and of some of the third race of 
kings, by one of whom it was rebuilt ; and tradition attributes 
to Saint Louis many of the vast and dreary ^< saUes^* through 
which we passed. The Chamber of Cassation, I believe, still 
bears his name. The Palais de Justice was a royal residence 
till 1431, when Charles the Seventh abandoned it to the Par- 
liament. Time and fire have done their usual work with this 
vast and ancient edifice ; and both have necessitated occa- 
sional repairs and improvements, which render it a monument 
. of the progress of architecture, from the earliest to the latest 
times. 

'^ Les cuisinea de St, Louia^ some feet below the surface of 
the soil, with their Saracen architecture, — the cachots (hor- 
rible dungeons of small circumference), — with the condergerie^ 
which was used as a prison up to. the revolution ; — La salle 
dea ProcureurSf or aalle dea pas perdua, which runs ovet 
the inferior story, and was rebuilt in 1630, on the ruins of the 
original hall, called La table de marbre^ — and those immense 
round towers, capped with (^nical roofs, which are said to be 
of the thirteenth century, — are still existing monuments of the 
good old times, curiously, but inharmoniously combined with 
modern improvements. The belfry, or ** tour carr^el/de Vhor- 
loge^^' raised in 1370 by Charles the Fifth, contained, in its 
lantern, the far-famed and fearful bell called the Tocsin^ ori- 
ginally dignified with the exclusive prerogative of being tolled 
on stale occasions, and of announcing the royal deaths : it ha^ 
a more horrible notoriety, as having been one of the two used, 
on the S4th of August 1572, to give the signal for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.* 

Up to the year 1787, the entrance to the Palaia de Justice 
was as fearful as its purposes. It consisted of two little doors, 
resembling the hatches of a prison, which opened from the 
narrow, dark, and tortuous lane called La BariUerie^ a recep- 
tacle of filth, crime, and poverty.! The entrance, now, is 
magnificent. The buildhigs which crowded La Barillerie have 
disappeared, and in front of the modernized fa9ade is a spa- 
cious court enclosed by a handsome pallisade of iron (with 
gilt spikes, like those of the Tuileries), remarkable for the 

* The tocsin was taken down and destroyed during the revolution, 
t Here stood the house of Jean Chatel, the pupil of the Jesuits,, an4 
the assassin of Henry the Fourth. 
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richness of its details. In the centre of this fa9ade rises a 
fight of steps, which leads to the first gallery ; while the usual 
allegorical figures (Justice, Prudence, Plenty, and Strength), 
with Doric columns, and other architectural ornaments, enrich 
the avant-corps of the edifice. We ascended a long and noble 
staircase to the great hall, or salle des procureurst one of the 
most spacious in France, which was rebuilt and painted in 
1622 by Jean de Brosse. If it wants that higher interest of 
extreme antiquity, which it possetssed as the Table de marbre, 
it is still a Curious and imposing apartment. It measures two 
hundred and twenty-two French feet by eighty, and is divided 
into two naves, by a range of pillars and arcades, supporting 
the vaulted roof of cut stone. Irregular in nvany of its archi- 
teetural details, this defect gives it the merit of a semi- 
barbarous antiquity, in which the imagination always finds its 
account ; and still leaves it a grand and majestic construction. 
It is lighted by great windows at the extremity of the naves, 
and by csU-de-bcBufs in th« roof. It is the rendezvous of all 
the votarists and victims, as well as of the ministers of litiga- 
tion. What groups ! and in what lights and shadows ! — what 
subjects for Rembrant, and what studies for Callot ! 

Over the difierent doors which lead to the various tribunals, 
are inscribed their several names. The most considerable of 
these courts of justice, is the Cour de Cassation, the site of 
the Ancient Chamber of St. Louis. The statue of Justice 
over the door, between two hungry- looking lions, is emblematic 
of the devouring appetite of that over-praised deity, who, like 
the lawyer in the fable, swallows the oyster, and leaves the 
shells for the baffled clients. This was a state chamber in the 
time of Louis XII., the uxorious lord of our beautiful Queen- 
dutchess of SuflTolk, the sister of Henry VIII. Upon some 
public festivity, incidental to his ill-assorted marriage, Louis 
XII., who might have been the father of his bride, as well as 
of his people, had this chamber repaired, decorated, and richly 
gilt. It was again gilt and painted by Louis XIV., of whom 
there was once a flattering representation over the chimney- 
piece, in bas relief, placed between Truth and Justice, two of 
his mistresses, to whom he gave but little of his time. Thist 
with a fine crucifixion, painted by Albert Durer, over the seat 
of Justice, bas disappeared. The Salle des Enquetes, the 
Tribunal de Police CorrectioneUe^ the Cour ^ Assises^ or de 
Justice CrimineUei hare nothing to distinguish them firom other 

Vol. II.— 6 
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law courts : dust and gloom, close air,s«ntl unpleasant remetD- 
brances, are the common attributes of all. 

Here and there, as we passed into the holes and corners of 
our survey, was occasionally observable some pale, murky 
underling of the law, scribbling at a high desk, near the dusky 
window of a hollow scooped out of the thick walls : the imple- 
ments of his temporary menage mingled with tattered folios, and 
piles of parchment 

' When we had visited the law courts (so well worth seeing 
and so seldom seen by strangers),? we proceeded to the dep6t 
of the archives judiciaires. The part of the immense building 
dedicated to this purpose, is composed of three long gallerics,^ 
or attics, immediately under the roof, and above the grande 
salht already described. The approach to this suite was 
almost awful, by its winding and mysterious ascent of steep 
and belfry-like stone stairs ; and its first aspect was not calcu- 
lated to dissipate impressions by no means gracious. The 
vastness and the silence of this elevated depository of the evi-- 
dences of crime and misfortune, the closeness and oppressive 
heat arising from their proximity to the leads of the curious 
roof of terra cotta^ with the ominous labels pendant from the 
rolls of parchment, which loaded the shelves, alike combined 
to give a gloomy and fearful character to the scene. These 
archives consist of an immense collection of registers and 
records, classed and arranged with an admirable order, that 
marks the time which must have been ilevoted to such a labour, 
in this terrible place, that resembles the leads of the state pri- 
sons at Venice. 

In this world of papers (the accumulated documents of 
. ages upon ages) are contained a geat portion of the secrets of 
history, which posterity has yet to learn : and should ever 
another revolution occur in France, the conservation of these 
most precious witnesses in favour of the former revolution, 
will be its especial care. For the spirit of changes, yet to be 
effected by the knowledge and experience of a free people, 
will not, as in that of slaves, who burst their chains in the frenzy 
of oppression, be destruction — it will be conservation. 1 re- 
gretted infinitely that exhaustion, fatigue, and the heat, did not 
allow me to give more time to the contents of these apart** 
ments. On every «de, were records of tyranny, of murder, of 
superstition, of bigotry, and injustice. The first paper 1 ex- 
amined was inscribed, *^ Copy of the judgment of Jean ChateU^ 
1594." This was the young assassin of the best of the Bour-* 
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bons, fanatized to his deed of blood by the Jesnits. " Un 
jeune gargon^^* says Henry the Fourth, in one of his naive 
letters, " nomme Jean Chatel^ fort petit ^ et age de dixhuit a 
dixneuf ans, s^itant glisse avec le troupe dans la chambre^ 
9'*axianqa sans etre quasi aperqu^ et pensnnt nous donner dans 
le corps du couteau^ qu^il avait ; le coup ne nous a yort6 que 
dans la levre superieure de cot^ droits et nous a entamie et couple 
une dent.' H y a, Dieu merd^ si peu de tooIj que pourc eld, 
nous ne nous mettrons pas au lit de meilleure heure.^** 

This " little boy of eighteen years of age" had been wrought 
on by his parents and religious preceptors (as.it appeared on 
his trial), to believe that heresy was an irremissible crime, and 
that the king, not being reconciled to the true church, it would 
b»a fit expiation of his own sins (the sfns of eighteen !) to 
destroy the royal heretic. It appears that his naturally melan- 
choly and heated temperament had been farther worked on by 
his haying been shut up in the ckdmbre de meditation of his 
Jesuit college at Clermont, where the fearful images of hell 
were painted on the walls, lighted by a sepulchral glimmer, 
artfully managed to increase the horror of the place. Henry 
e»2aped with the loss of a tooth, but the fanatized victim of 
holy artifice was torn to pieces by wild horses. His parents 
were banished, his preceptor hung and burned. The house 
of his nativity, opposite the Palais de Justice, in whose halls 
many of his childish gambols had doubtless passed, was razed 
to the ground, and the Jesuits were expelled the kingdom by 
an arr^t of Parliament — the only good result of the crimp or 
its punishment. 

The horrible death of this poor child is strangely contrasted 
with the escape of the noblemen and gentlemen of the king's 
court, who had so often been guilty of murder, with impunity, 
and with his own unpunished attacks upon the lives, the pro- 
perty, and peace of the citizens, whom he was wont, in the 
frolics of his early youth, to assault in their houses, with his 
cousin, Henry the Third, and the other " raffin^s dkonneur^^* 
and noble spadassins, who rrjade profession " d^assassiner 
pour leuT comptes et pour celui des autres'^ (to rob on their 
owu account, and on that of others). In these apartments, 

* *^ A young lad, name^ Jean Chatel, very email, and aged about 
eighteen or nineteen, having secretly entered into the chamber with the 
soldiers, advanced almost unperceived, and thinking to plunge his 
knife into my body, the blow only struck on my upper lip and loosened 
& tooth. He has done me, thank God, so little mischief, that I shall 
not, on that account, ^o to bed earlier than usual." 
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.also, were the processes of Damiens and Ravillac, — the san^ 
crimes, the same hocrihle results. The very names of these 
documents sicken the heart and chill the blood ! How capie 
it, in these good old times, when the prejudice in favour of 
kings ascribed their rights to a divine origin, that so many 
attempts were made upon their lives ? The early kings of 
France rarely died a natural death. The most flattered of its 
modern sovereigns either perished by violence, or -narrowly 
escaped from the hands of assassins ! 

Close to the papers of the trial of Damiens, in an old box, 
was his coat, the coat he wore when he was dragged from his 

dungeopy to be • but there is no dwellii(gon such subjects. 

In the same box was the rope by which the Count de — — (I 
forget the name) escaped from the Bastile. What singular 
relics ! 

The process of the innocent and perseputed Calas and his 
family, the victims of bigotry, is also preserved in these ar- 
chives. Their sufferings and the subsequent restoration of 
their honest fame, are monuments in favour of tlie benevolence, 
moral courage, and Christian charity of Voltaire, which all 
the calumnies of all the priests and parliaments, such as that 
which urged on the execution of the elder Calas, and had him 
broken on the wheel, for a crime of which he, was manifestly 
innocent, will never destroy. With such documents in his pos- 
session, well might Voltaire reiterate in his works, and cry 
from the verge of the tomb, ^^ dcrasez Vinfame superstition.^^ 
In France, it is icrasie, and for ever. True religion, the re- 
ligion of peace and good- will, triumphs over its destruction ; 
for with it are destroyed racks, wheels, tortures, painted hells, 
tearings by wild horses, and parricide conspiracies— the ogpro- 
bium of civilized society, and the scourges of humanity. 

The '* instructions centre Cartouche,'*^ and some^ atrocious 
ordonnances of the facetious hero of modern romance, Louis 
XL, also attracted our notice ; but, fatigued and disgusted, £ 
expressed a wish to return. It was then proposed that we 
should ascend from this hot and awful spot to the roof of the 
palace, that affords an extensive proi^pectof a panorama, which, 
for moral and physical interest, is" rarely equalled. The old 
conic roofs of the building itself, the antique belfries of the 
neighbouring churches, the tower of the Tocsin^ the tower of 
8t, Jaques de la Bouckerie^* the Place de Grive^ and the 

* All that remains of this once celebrated church, is its fine old 
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MarclU de Fleurs^ were spread before os ; monaments of ages, 
gone with those beyond the flood, sites of the direst suflferings, 
and of the simplest enjoyments ! The views of the most an- 
cient parts of Paris, <»btained from this elevated spot, give the 
best idea of its state in the middle ages. The empire of the 
church was every where visible. The sUperb towers and stee- 
ples dominating over labyrinths of dark and fihhy lanes, were 
faithful images of the power and splendour of the hierarchy, 
of the degradation and wretchedness of the people. 
. From this region of light and sunshine, we again descended 
by sleep, winding, turret staircases, and passages cut in the 
walls, till we unexpectedly found ourselves in the most andent 
and interesting part of the building, the Sainte ChapeUe — a 
monument of great historical curiosity, and one of the most . 
beautiful relics of the state of the arts in the thirteenth century 
now existing. 

In the flourishinor epoch of feudality, every petit baron had 
within the walls of his chateau, a chapel of ease, dignified with 
t!» epithet of 'Mioly." In 1242, St. Louw^ in his piety and 
munificence, resolved on biiilding a new ** Sainte ChapeUe"^ in 
the heart of his royal palace, worthy of the sacred relics, which 
in that year he had purchased of the Emperor Baldwin, at the 
immense price of an hundred thousand francs. A catalogue 
of these relics is still extant. The most precious of them was 
the crown of thorns, worn by our Saviour during hia passion. 
When they arrived in France, in 1239, the king, the Count 
d'Artois, and a royal* corUge, conducted them barefooted, and 
in procession, to Paris. When deposited in their shrine, they 

tower, which is now the property of a private individual, and inclosed 
within his premises. The church of St. Jaques was the object of pious 
decoration to Nicholas Fiatnel. This Flamel having passed through 
life as an honest, painstaking scrivener, was afterwards found to have 
been a friend of the Devil Asraodeus, with wliom, after his supposed 
death, he travelled through Egypt, not like the Salts and Champol- 
lions of modern days, to discover and explain monuments, nor like 
Buonaparte, to found an Institute there, and make it a stepping-stone 
to Indift, hut simply in search of the philosopher's stone, by means of 
which, as it was thought, he enriched the church of St. Jaques with 
many ornaments, and, among others, with portraits of himself and 
his wife, sculptured in many parts of the edifice. His old house at the 
comer of the Rue des Ecrivains, was frequently searched for furnaces, 
vases, and other utensils of his art'; and in 1756, a man of high dis- 
tinction obtained permission to repair it, out of k pretended respect for 
his memory, when he carried off several inscriptions engraved on stone 
from 1^ cellars. He then completed the repairs, and abandoned the 
hotuBOr without having paid the workmen. 
6 * 
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were placed in a staiionf or temporary chapel, in the abbey of 
St. Antoine. An edict of the royal saint commanded the 
clergy of the several churchee, monasteries, &c. to br^ng their 
several relics to do homage to the holy crown. The order w^ 
obeyed ; and the prelates, abbots, and clergy, in their most 
magnificent habits, presented themselves, with their shrines, 
before the great altar of the station. The abbot and monks of 
St. Dennis alone, brought none ; and the reason they assigned 
was, that they had the real holy crown themselves. Divested 
of his royal robes^ barefooted, and with nothing but a simple 
woollen tunic ^* between the air and his nobility," St. Louis 
afterward brought the crown to the royal palace, and depo- 
sited it in the old chapel of St. Nicholas, on <he site of which 
the present chapel now stands. The upper part of this building 
was called the chapel of the holy crown, and was devoted ex- 
clusively to the king and his court. The inferior part waa des- 
tined for the inhabitants or servitors of the palace, and was de- 
dicated to the Virgin. For kings, barons, bishops, and abbots, 
in these pious but aristocratical times, would have deemed it a 
degradation from their divine-righted dignities, to have ad«- 
dressed the Deity in precisely the same spot, and at the same 
aha;', with their <^ villains." Long aflerward, a noble afob6 
was heard to address his rural congregation from the pulpit, by 
the style and title of <^ Canaille Chr^tienne ;" reserving the ex- 
ordium of *^ mesfreres Chritiens'* for the service of nobler as- 
semblies.* 

Pierre de Montreuil, the greatest French architect of his 
age, has left in the Saintt Chapelle (his best work) a monument 
of his own genius, which contrasts with the feebleness and so- 
perstition of its founder. The ecclesiastics, promoted to the 
service of this chapel, were of high rank, and were loaded with 
church wealth. In process of time, the maitre phapelain re- 
ceived the title archichapdain^ with the mitre, ring, and power 
of benediction ; to which was added the higher style of '< Lg 
Pape de la Sainte ChapeUe.''^ 

* At Notre Dame and at St Grermain de Prds, there was formerlj 
a Chapelle des Seigneurs and a Chapelle des Vilains. 
t " Parmi les doux plaiBirs dCine palx fratemelle, 
Paria yoyait fleurir son antique chapelle, 
Les chanoines vermeils, et brillans de sant^, 
S'engraissaient d'une longue et sainte oisfvetd. 
Sans sortir de leor lits, plus doux que leurs herminea, 
Ces pieux fain^ans faisaient chanter matines, 
Veillaient k bien diner, et laissaient, en leur lieu 
A des Chantres gag^ le soin de lauer Diea." 

Le LtUrm* 
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- Iq the sixteenth century, the theft of a bit of the true croas 
from this chapel, thretv all Paris in alarm. It turned out that 
the thief was tlie king (Henry III.), who pledged the relic to 
the Venetians for a considerable sum of money, and the mat- 
ter was hushed up. In the seventeenth century, another com- 
motion- too): place, of infinitely greater interest to posterity ; 
and when St. Louis and the imperial relic-vender, Baldwin, 
shall no. longer be remembered, and when, of the <* cloud-capp'd 
towers and gorgeous palaces," belonging to the Sainte Chapelle, 
not a wreck shall be lefl, that event, real or fabled, which gave 
rise to the *' Lutrin," will preserve the memory of the edifice, 
and render its site a pilgrimage to the admirers of genius, and 
to the sons of song. A stone, marked with a cross, still de- 
signates the spot where the far-famed Lutrin stood,* which 
was the subject of the happiest and most original of the works 
of Nicholas Bpileau. The desk itself has been removed to the 
Abbey of St. Denis. 

A short time back, a man of extl-eme age, and most mise- 
rable appev&nce, came to visit the Sainte Ghapelle, and pro- 
ceeded from the Palais de Justice to St. Denis. The emotion 
he betrayed led to inquiries as to its cause ; and it appeared 
that he was the all that remained of the ckantres of the chapel. t 
, It was supposed that he was near a hundred yeafts old. He 
remembered the last ceremoiiy]: of the Sajnedi Saint performed 
there, when persons who were possessed by the Devil assembled 
in the nave of the chapel, making the most horrible contor- 
tions and discordant shrieks, till the appearance of the grand 
chantre. Armed with the wood of the true cross, the chantre 
performed the immediate miracle of quieting these perturbed 
spirits, when the most perfect tranquillity succeeded to the 
convulsive throes, and rage and violence of the demoniacs. 
The malady and the miracle both ceased together, a short time 
before the revolution — that greater miracle which swallowed 
up all others. Another spirit now haunts the purlieus of the 
Sainte ChapeUe, which no priest can lay, nor reHc enchain, — 
the public spirit ! — a powerful agent, little known iu the de- 
monology of the good old times. 

* I* Vers cet endroit du chcBur, oH le ehantre orgueiUeaz, 
Montre assis k ta gauche, un front si sourcilleux, 
8ur ce rang d'ais gerr^s qui ferment la ddture, 
Fut jadis un ItUrin d'in^gale structure.". — Le LMtrin. 

}^ Ce vieiilard dans le chcBur, a d^ja vu quatre &ges." 
In the roign of Louis the FifteenUi, 1770. 
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The chapel is at present consecrated^ not to {viestly imposi- 
tion, but to the public service. It contains a large portion of 
the judicial archives, which are preserved in cases of great 
magnitude, occupying the place of the votive chapels, which 
once blazed with jewels, purchased by powerful bigotry, at the 
expense of an ignorant and impoverished people : for all that 
art and nature produced of price or curiosity was found in the 
treasury of tlic Saint Chapelle, Here stood the exquisite 
-enamelled altar of Leonard de Limoges, afler the designs of 
Primaticcio ; where, among the fearful details of the Passion, 
figured two fine portraits of Henry the Second, and of his mis- 
tress Diana of Poitiers, Here, too, stood a . model of the 
chapel (executed in vermeil and precious gems), containing 
the bones of St. Louis, — an immense cross of the same pre- 
cious metal contained a bit of the true cross (an offering from 
Henry the Third), — the hkicm of the precentor, ornamented 
with a superb agale, carved with the bu,st of the emperor 
Titus, which passed for centuries as the head of St. Louis, — 
and above all, here was deposited that treasure of art and 
science, so precious to artists, naturalists, and antiquarians 
(who still crowd to see it in the royal library of France), — 
the cameo of the agate-onyx, supposed to be the largest in the 
world. This superb work (an oval of a foot in height, a»d 
ten inches broad), represents the emperor Augustus. It was 
a present from King Charles the Fifth, who, in his wisdom, 
discovered in the apotheosis of the heathen emperor, the 
canonization of a Christian saint ; and therefore surrounded 
it with a frame, containing numerous relics, supported by the 
four Evangelists. 

The chapel, as it now stands, divested of all these orna- 
ments, is one of the most beautiful and imposing edifices I 
ever beheld. The roof, the painted casements, the oak carving, 
the lightness and elegance of its forms, and true Saracenic 
character, form a strange anomaly in the times in which they 
were constructed. 

While we weris looking round us in unsated curiosity and 
admiration, one of the company opened a door in the wall, 
which seemed destined for a hiding-place in moments of dan- 
ger. To this purpose it has been put by a descendant af St. 
Louis ; for the Count d'Artois concealed himself there, during 
one of the revolutionary tumults,* and escaped from the popu- 

* The parliainent of Paris m 1787 had refused to register the edict 
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lar fury, at a risk of being suffocated. I suffered myself to be 
abut up for half a minute, and came out breathless. 

The present' royal family once, and once only, visited the 
Archives of France in the Hotel Soubise. It does not appear 
that they extended their visit to the Palais de Justice ; and, 
truth to tell, it is Iitt)e wonderful. Jean Chatdj Damiens^ 
RavUliaCf and this little niche in the Saintt Chapelle^ are re- 
membrances not very agreeable to royal reflection. In my 
own instance, though I had no personal interest connected 
with thenoy the inspection threw a gloom over my spirits, 
which was sufficiently observable to one of our agreeable so- 
ciety, to induce him to hurry us back to the Marais, to the 
house of Ninon de I'Enclos, where some specimens of the 
restored art of mosaic awaited our inspection , and promised a 
gayer subject of observation. 

11 Cavalier Michel Angela Barberi,* one of the cleverest 
mosaicists of the age, had been of our party in the visit to the 
archives 4 and it was while talking of the mosaics in St. Peter's 
in Kome, and the mosaicists of Italy, to one, <who possesses 
that fine organization of his country, which leads itself to all 
the arts, that we arrived in the Rue des Tourneltes, before a 
small, but pretty hdtel, standing entre cour et jardth* The 
edifice was marked by the characteristic ajtchitecture of the 

for a stamp duty, and that for a territorial impost ; and then, for the 
first time, they declared, that the right of imposing new taxes belonged 
only to the States General. The king proceeded to the registry in a 
M bed of justice," as it .was called ; while his second brother (now 
Charles the Tenth) was charged to register the same edicts in the 
Cour des Aides. For this purpose he went there, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, when the people resented this act of despotism, by a seditious 
assembly in the court of the Palace ; and, but for the numerous guard 
who accompanied the Count d'Artois, it is thought that he would have 
been a sacrifice to the popular fury. > 

* Of this gentleman, the following notice is extracted from the No- 
tizie del Giorno, a journal published in Rome (17 June, 1828). " II 
Car. Michelangelo Borberi, of whom we have frequently made honour- 
able mention, arrived in this city last week from Paris, after having 
given to several of the sovereigns of Europe proofs of his taste in the 
fine arts, and received the most valuable presents at their hands. A 
dangerous illness has obliged him to leave Moscow at the moment 
when a vast career was opened to his talent. He had been charged by 
the Russian government to restore that part of the Cremlin which had- 
been inhabited by the Czar Alex. Michelovitz in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and previously to his departure, he sent several designs and notes 
for the cohduct of the works, which gave perfect satisfaction to the 
Emperor Nicholas." ^^ 
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grand epoch of the Marais, when De Lisle, Mdreau, and Man- 
sart flourished, and when Mignard, Le Brun, Vouet, Volterra, 
and VandervoQst, contributed to ornament the interior of tbeir 
buildings. It is ihe residence of Signore Barberi ; and it 
had been for sixty years that of Ninon de TEnclos. 

The interval of a century w reckoned necessary to precede 
the canonization of a saint; more than a century has passed 
over the frailties of this too charming sinner. Time has in- 
vested with its own interest the errors it could not give to ob- 
livion ; philosophy has seen them through the medium of the 
age to which they belonged ; and charity has absolved, what it 
cannot excuse ; and while recalling the virtues which accom- . 
panied them, it bids those who are without sin " to cast the first 
stone." Ninon. de TEnclos was an extraordinary woman. — 
Her frailty was shared by many of the highest rank and sta- 
tion of her age and country : her virtues were her own. They 
combined to form that bewitching but imperfect picture, which 
St. Everemont has lefl of her, and which every incident of her 
life illustrated : — 

" L'indulgente et sage nature 
A form^ Tame de Ninon, 
De la volupt^ d'Epicure, 
Et de la vertu de Caton.** 

An intellect of the very highest order ; acquirements of the 
most extraordinary fascination;! a probity beyond all ex- 
ample ; a spirit of independence, which neither love nor friend- 
ship could tame to submission ; a sobriety, which (strange to 
say) was a virtue shared by few of her royal and noble contem- 
poraries of her own sex ; a love of truth, order, and economy ; 
a moral courage, to which every great writer of her time has 
borne testimony, and which waited not upon circumstances to 

* »* Ninon from bounteous nature doth inherit • 
A soul, endowed with ev'ry blended merit ; 
Where Epicurus' love of ease combines 
With all the virtue which, in C4to shines." 
t She was one of the best linguists, the most charming narrator, 
musician, and dancer, of her time. She had but one affectation, which 
was, that she required much pressing to be prevailed on to sing or to play 
on the lute. On the subject of these accomplishments she " observed, 
•* Une liason de cxur est celle de ioutes lee pieces^ ou les entr'actet soimt les 
plus longs^ et les aetes les plus cowrts : ne quoi remplir ces inttrmiiet 
rinon par les talent,^'' 
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serve the oppressed, or to defend the calumniated * and a dis- 
interestedness that rejected every offer of splendid dependence, 
even from royal power and devoted friendship,! — such were 
the qualities which elicited the observation, that ^^ if Ninon 
had been a man, the world could not have refused her the 
praise of having been the honestest and most gallant gentle- 
man that ever existed.'* It is necessary to recall all these rare 
and noble qualities, to excuse an expression of an intense plea- 
sure I felt as I crossed the threshold of this modern Aspasia, 
and ascended the stairs, which love and genius, in their high- 
est and most impressive impersonations, had trod with feathery 
steps and bounding hearts. For, to those who, ^' content to 
dwell in decencies for ever," have never reached •• one great 
or generous thought," an excuse may be deemed necessary, 
for visiting, with some enthusiasm, the dwelling of the frail, 
but high-minded Ninon, rather than that sumptuous hermitage, 
where, to the last act of an eventful life, the great actress, her 
false friend and hypocritical rival, Mad. de Maintenon, prac- 
tised stage effect for her imperial spectator, the Czar, the os- 
tentatious St. Frances of her own servile community of St. 

Ninon de I'Enclos was the only child of a gentleman of 
Touraine. A gallant officer in the army of Louis the 
Thirteenth, a professed philosopher of the Epicurean school, 
he educated his gifled daughter in the same principles which 

• The disgrace and exile of her philosophical friend, St. Evremont, 
called forth all the generous activity of her nature. She assisted him 
with h«r purse, while s^e laboured successfully with her ministerial 
friends to promote his recall. When, at last, she obtained it, St. Evre- 
mont had formed new ties in England, which induced him to decline 
availing himself of the permission. 

t Madame de Maintenon, the queen of France de facto, and Chris- 
tine, the queen dejure of Sweden, made repeated offers of liberal pro- 
viaioii, which she declined. Christine paid her a visit, on the descrip- 
tion given by the Mareschal D^Albret and other Parisian wits, of the 
charm of her conversation, which she said far surpassed its reputation. 
The queen, unable to part from her, offered ViUustre Mnon^ as she 
always called her, to carry her to Rome, aad to give her a residence in 
her palace : but Ninon preferred her own little home in the Rue dos 
Toumellei, and declined the invitation. 

t In the height of her intimacy and friendship, Madame de Main- 
tenon carried off Ninon's lover, the Marechal de Villaroeauz, as she 
afterward did Louis the Fourteenth, from her protectreM Mad. d« 
Montespan. 
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he had made the rule of his own life. His hst words were, 
^ Be more scrupulous in the choice than the number of your 
pleasures." The example, influenced but too much all that 
was least laudable in her conduct. Lefl an orphan, in the 
bloom of her youth and beauty, with ah income of eight or ten 
thousand livres per annum, she purchased that house, which, in 
spite of the frailties of its mistress, became the resort of the 
most distinguished of both sexes. " The only house," says a 
contemporary writer, '* where the guests dared depend on their 
talents and acquirements, and where whole days could be 
passed without gambling and without ennui !" There, she 
lived through the spring, summer, and winter of her days ; and 
there, at the advanced age of ninety, she died, after having 
through life preserved her indejJendence by a rigid economy, 
which not only enabled her to entertain the first persons in 
France at her table, but permitted her the higher gratification 
of assisting improvident friends, and relieving indigent merit ; 
for which purpose she had always a year's revenue in advance.* 
"'At the age of seventy," says the Marquis de la Fare, "she 
had lovers who adored her, and the most respectable persona 
in France for her friends. I never knew a woman more esti- 
mable, or more worthy of being regretted." 

The hotel of Ninon is still in perfect preservation, small, 
compact, and most commodiously distributed. The high 
finish of its architecture is extremely characteristic of the orna- 
mental style exhibited in domestic edifices, when the Marais 
. was the new and elegant quarter of Paris. Ninon's near 
neighbour, Mansart, the greatest architect of his age, had 
built for himself a little palace,t which the friends of Ninon — 
Mignard and Lebrun — had decorated with their pencils ; and 
Ihe hotel of Ninon probably owed to the taste of these great 
men the designs of those allegorical devices which decorate its 
apartments. Among the basso-relievos, there is a portrait of 
Louis the Fourteenth, in an oval frame, over the staircase, 
still in perfect preservation. 

^' * «( Lorsqne sa Tielliese et ea mauvaise 8ant6 enrent multipli^ bm 
besoins, Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld et plusieurs autres de ses amis 
lui envoyerent dee presens et des s^cours considerables : elle lea refusa 
constamment." 

t In the Rue des Tournelles, 6th Porte cochdre, to the lefl on entering 
by the Rue du Pas de la Mule. 
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^ in visiting these apartments, which had so often received' 
Corneille, Moliere, Scarron, St. Evremont, Chapelle, Des- 
marest, Mignard, FAbbe de Chateauneuf, de Chaheu, with 
the nobler, and scarcely less gifted Conde,* Vendome, the Ma- 
rechal de Villeroi, de Villars, d'Estr^e, de Villarceaux, the Se- 
vignes, the La Rochefoucaulds, and the Choiseuls, it was im- 
possible not to examine them with curiosity and interest. Ma- 
dame de Sevigne, the only writer of her age that speaks of 
Ninon de PEncios with bitterness and aversion, (justified by 
her own unblemished virtue, and by her feara for her son,) 
bears witness to the good ton of her society, and to the re9* 
pectability of the persons who composed her circle. In 
one of her charming letters to her cousin, de CoulangeSi 
she writes : — " Corbinelli me mande des merveUks de la 
bonne comfugnie d'hommes quHl troupe che% Mademoiselle de 
VEndog ; ainsi^ quoique dise Hf. de Coulanges, die ressem* 
hie tout sur ses rieux joursy el les hommes et hs fetnmes."-^ 
But her vieux jours were still far ofTj^:^ when she gave, in her 
favourite apartment, her petite soupers to the Sevignes, and 
^ d tons les Despreauasy et tons Us Racines,^ when Molidre 
read to her his <^ Tartuffe," to which sh6 listened with trans, 
port ; and De Tourville his " DenK>sthenes," which she heard 
with an iU-concealed ennuL This imprudence converted the 
most ardent of her lovers into the bitterest of her opemies : 
for wounded vanity knows no ties ; and love and friendship 
fall alike victims to the vengeance of mortified pretension. 
Geniu9 alone can pardon the wound which judgment inflicts. 
It was in this apartment, (on the second floor,) which con* 
sists of four rooms eh suitCy hanging over the garden, and com. 
ipanding a view of the hotels Soubise and La Moignon, the 
Bastile, &c. &c. .that we lingered the longest, and with the 
most recollections to excuse the delay. In her cabinet, the 

♦ When the Grand Cond§ inet Nlnoo in the streets, he descended 
from bis carriage to do her yBMage,a fashion of that time, which 
j??as rarely observed except to r^Blty* 

" t ** Corbinelli writes me marvSb of the good men who assemble at 
Mademoiselle de Endos^; and'nitwithstanding what M. deOoulanget 
may say, she collects every thing, male and female, aroand her in her 
old days/' 

t Ninon was fifty-six when she inspire the Marquis de §evign^ with 
that romantic passion which his mother )||u so humorously immorlaliz. 
ed. At seventy, she made the conquest of the Baron de Benier, of the 
royal family of Sweden ; and at eighty, she achieved the better-known 
victory over the heart of the Abb6 Gf^doyn, a young Jesuit. 

$ «'To all the Boileaas and all the Racioes/'^Jfodame de 8emgn(, 
Vol. n.— 7 
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Bpot is still traditionally pointed out where Moliere read to 
her the finest of his compositions ; as is that place^ in the 
garden under her windows, where the unfortunate and ac- 
complished Chevalier de Villiers fell upon his sword, on dis- 
covering that the object of his fatal passion was his mother."" 
The architraves and cornices of this interesting apart- 
ment are emblematic, and are composed of loves and flow- 
ers. All the sculpture is rich, and finished. Here Ninon 
wrote her first letter to de Sevign6, and her last and best to 
St. Evremont.l Here, too, she was found at her toilet by 
the noblest of her lovers, curling her beautiful hair with the 
contract of marriage and bond for four thousand louts he 
had given her the night before.:|: Here she restored to 
de Gourville the deposit of half his fortune, which he had 
lefl with her when driven into exile — the other half, confided 

* This tragical event is; by some, sopposed to have happened at her 
▼ilia at Picput, Dear Paris, where she had iovited her son for the purpose 
of declaring to him the secret of his birth, as the only means of caring 
him oChis ill-&ted attacliment. She was, at this time, upwards pf sixty. 
'* This event/' saj^s her biogr«|pber, ** made the most profound impres* 
lion on her ; and it is from this time, we may say, that Mademniselie 
de I'Encios, estimable, solid, and atteehed, succeeded to the dissipated 
and inconstant Ninon t and from this time till her death, she wa& only 
known by the former name.*' 

t The letters addressed to the Marquis de Sevien6, and attributed to 
Mademoiselle de TEnclos, though full of her reflections, (which were 
passing in society for maxims,) are evidently spurious, '* Vous disies ii»> 
trefovr* (she observes to St. fcvremont,) " queje «s mtntnau qiu de re- 
fiacioms. Je tache d n'en phufait^ et oitblier, U Undemmn, U jour queje 
9i$ atyourdui." There was as little of the prStieuse in her style, as m 
her character. She has left an evidence of her Romanticism, in one of 
her letters to St. Evremont, which is singularly curious. " Jefais sou- 
tenU devieuz eotU§s, oit Mont. d^Elbene, Mont, de CfutrUval, et U ChewUief 
de RiifUre rifovteetnt Us modemes. Vous area part auz beau»endroiis : 
mats, eomme vous ^tes modeme aussi fobserce de ne vouspas ioiOr devant 
les aeademicienSt qui se wnt d^claris pour les andens, II m'at revenu un 
prologue en musique^* qtt^j^ voudraig bien voir sur le th6dtrt de Paris ^ La 
beaat€ qui en fail le mjet, donneroit c{|y^nrt6 d toutes ceUes qifiVenUndroi- 
enl. Toutes nos HeUne* n'ont pas klmt de frouver un Homere, ei ditre 
toujours les d6es$es de la beaut 6. Me t^ bien haul : comment en discoid 
ire ? Mon tr^s cher ami, ne Jatloit Upas mettre le caur d ton langage ? 
Je voitt assure que je vous aime toujours plus iendrement que ne iepermet 
la philosophiey If the dispute between t e two parties of ancients and 
moderns, be not precisely romanticism, the independence which thus 
contradicted and ridiculed t^ 'academy, was its germ. 

X *' Cela doit vous fair? vffr," lui dit elle, *' quel cas je fais des pro- 
messes de jeunes etourdis, com me yous ; et combien vous vous c^m- 
promettriez avec une fern me, capable de profiter de vos folles.'^ 

• See Oeuvres de St. Evremont, vol. v. p. 135. 
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to the Grand Penitencier, the mirror of priestly austerity and 
devotion, who affected to have forgotten the transaction, and 
threatened his credulous friend with the consequences of his 
persisting in the demand. Thus deceived by the churchman, 
he did not even think of applying to Ninon, whom he ima- 
gined to have been so much more likely to have spent his 
money. She sent for him, however, and said, " 1 have to 
reproach myself deeply on your account ; a great misfortune 
has happened to me in your iibsence, for which I have to so- 
licit your pardon." Gourville thought, at once, that this 
misfortune related to his deposit, but she continued : — " I 
have lost the inclination I had for you ; but I have not lost 
my memory. Here are the twenty thousand crowns you 
trusted to my care. Take the casket in which they still 
are ; and let us live, for the future, as friends.'* 

In this apartment, too, she received the confidences of 
Madame de Scarron, — and the homage of the Queen of Swe- 
den, — the unsuccessful commissioner of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu,* — and the ambassador of .^nne of Austria. Here 
ended the first epoch of her life, ayj^d here began and termi- 
nated the second, and more respectable portion of it. Here, 
in her l^st days, she gave out those maxims of sentiment 
and philosophy, which now form a little code of good sense 
and good taste, while the youthful Fontenelle listened with 
reverence and admiration ; and Voltaire, (then but ten years 
old,) came to look at the miracle of that *^ silcle*^ to which 
he was himself destined, at a future day, to add so much 
glory ic Here old age, with its infirmities and humiliations, 
at last, found her patient, cheerful, and resigned, and in pos- 
session of all ' that rendered her life respectable, and her 
faults endurable-^her philosophy, her benevolence, and her 
intellect. " If," she was wont to say, '^ one could believe 
with Mad. de Chevreuse, that in dying, one was going to 
talk with one's old friends, it woilld be sweet to die :" and in 
the sleeplessness of the last hours of her struggle with life, 
she composed the following tines : * . 

<' Cta*an vain espoif ne vlenne p«8 s'offrir, 
Qui poisse ebmnler moa courage ; 
Je suis en age de mourir, 

Qae ferais-je ici d'avanjage."* 

• '' Let no vain hope intrude to shake my courage ; I am of an ag^ 
rips for deaths What should I do here, longer t" 
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It was necessary to leave the 'favourite room of Ninon, afid 
to shake off the impressions connected with it, in order to 
enter upon the merits of the works of Signore Barberi, which 
decorated the walls of the adjoining apartment. From mi- 
niature representations of the Capitol, that might be worn in 
a ring, up to the portrait of the emperor of Russia, as large 
as life ; all was demonstrative of the resources of an art, 
which alone is capable of eternizing the finest productions of 
the pencil, and to which Raphael, Qoraenichino, and Gerard, 
must alike stand indebted for reaching that remote posterity, 
to which the finest works of Apelles have not descended. 

The portrait of the emperor is a striking instance of the 
perfection to which this art may be carried, under the im- 
provements of modern chemical science. The chef-d'muvre^ 
however, of Signore Barberi, (a table of extraordinary di- 
mensions 'and beauty,) was at St. Petersburg. We could 
only judge of it from an engraving and printed description. 

It was by visiting this gentleman's study, which lies in the 
front, that we were enabled to ascertain why Ninon d'Enclos 
had given a preference to the apartments in the rear of her 
house and on the second story, to those on the rez-de-cliauss^e 
and first flooi;. The front of the hotel looks on the court, 
which is confined and melancholy ; while the prospect and. 
the air from the other side are equally free and pure. . 

We took leave of the dear, old Marais, a little wearied in 
limbs and spirits, but delighted with our visits, and full of 
hopes of again returning to this Pompeii of the beausi^xle 
of France, and to visit the hotel of Madame de Sevige, o^ 
our way to the paviUon de la Belle Gahridl^^ 
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It is one of the prejudices of the old times^ that know* 
ledge is best acquired in dun closets and dusty libraries ; 
and that reflection is aided by sitting still. But since intel- 
lect has been taught to step out, and to march in search of 
conquests, (like other victors of the dfiy,) we have learned 
that the great book, which one must run to read, contaii?^ 
more curious facts, and affords more matter for thought, than 
0,11 the folios that were ever^ imprisoned in the Vatican, oi^ 
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were chained to their shelves ia the Laurentine lititary. 
When somebody asked Madame de Stae^ how, living so little, 
in^ retirement, she could write so much, she answered with 
vivacity, ** Eh ! vous ne ccmptez pas sur ma chaise a por*. 
teur,'^* In my own poor instance, though nature has given 
ttie a pretty strong instinct towards the artSj the little ac-. 
quirements I have made on the divine subject,, have been ob- 
tained while running about the world, and gossiping with the 
great artists of the day-~^in the salons of fashion, and iU; 
their more interesting workrooms,>as it happened. It was, 
my lu6ky chance to have assisted at the packing-up of the 
great pictures of the Pope, and his Cardinal secretary, iri the 
Quirinal, chatting to the admirable artist,f who has so re-, 
eently bequeathed those works to posterity, which cannot 
Compensate to his contemporaries for the loss of his personal 
intimacy. It was my proud privilege to be permitted to fre-. 
quent the Studio of Canova,. while he worked at his last beauti*. 
nil production ; to look over the shoulder of Raphael Morghen 
^ while he engraved his favourite Laura ; to have rummaged 
among the splendid designs of Gerard, and the porte-folios 
of Lefevre, as I pleased ; and to have extorted^ from them 
all, opinions or sentiments on the arts of which they were, 
such masters— opinions which all the books that ever were 
written on their theories could not bestow. It was in running 
about Paris, With Denon in his cabriolet, from one curiosity- 
sbop to another, that I imbibed much of that lov^ for modem; 
antiquities, which has proved to me a source of so much 
amusement, when other sources were exhausted ; and it was, 
in driving from the Palais de Justice to the Rue. dea Tour- 
nelles, that I acquired more information on the art of mosaic^ 
than I ever dreamed of knowing ; and, that I leari||fBd, that 
an attempt to revive it had been made in France, t hai) 
heard, indeed, that the pupils of that excellent and beneficent 
institution " les saurds et mvjeis^^ had, produced some sped, 
mens of mosaic which -promised to open a profitable and 
charming resource to. those children of misfortune ; but £ 
was quite ignorant of the existence of an especial schoo(^ ' 
until Signore Barberi informed rae that such a one had beea, 
founded under Napoleon, by Belloni, a celebrated Italian ar- 
Msty long before a similar establishment was cemmetnced a$>, 



* « Yoa do not tako into eooat my sedaiMshi^r." 
t Sir TlKKiias JLawreiMB«. 
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Milan, under the protection of the viceroy Beauharnois, or 
rather, by the vice-president of the Italian republic, Melzi. 

The remains of early mosaic floorings, of Roman fabric, 
¥^hich have been preserved, in various degrees of perfection, 
are of two colours only — black and white. It was not till 
the times of the emperors that artificial stones of various 
colours were fabricated, for the purposes of the raosa'icist. 
The Greeks of Constantinople revived and carried the art 
to a considerable degree of perfection, applying it to the or- 
namenting thefr churches. It has thus been the means of 
preserving copies of Greek pictures, which, as monuments 
of art, supply a gap in the history of painting. The church 
of St. Marc, at Venice, the worlc of Gi:eek artists, is a well 
known specimen of Jhis stage in the progress of mosaic. 
Under the patronage of the Medici family, mosaic became 
permanently attached to the service of the fine arts, and was 
dedicated to the conservation of the works of Raphael, Do- 
memchino, Guido, &c. <kc. The Studio di San Pietro, at 
Rome (an establishment upique in the world,) has acquired 
eternal fame by the splendid copies of the productions of the 
great Italian painters, which ornament the church of the 
Vatican. Several chemists have largely contributed to the 
excellence of these works, by the invention of brilliant and 
varied colours. Of these mon of science, Mattioli was tbe 
most enainent and successful. It is not more than forty years 
since the attempt was first made to fabricate artificial stones 
of a size and form adapted to the composition of small pieces. 
Those stones, called by the Italians smalti Jilati, were soon 
earned to a perfection which has rendered miniature mosaics 
of great beauty a comnion ornament of the cabinets and toi-' 
lets of Europe. Among the Roman artists who have con- 
tributed to this result, Gioacchino Barberi excels in the 
representation of animals ; Antonio de Angel is was famous 
for landscape ; Giacinto Cola, and Nicola Angeletti, were 
remarkable for the lightness and elegance of their plumage ; 
^ Depoletti for figures ; Poggioli and Salandri for flowers ; and 
Verdei for small portraits. In the monumental department, 
Castellini and Cocchi have distinguished themselves, by ex. 
ecuting the larger part of Cammuccini's •* St. Thomas," for 
the Vatican. Ciuli, who is not of the establishment of the 
studio, has produced two colossal heads, in the antique md- 
saic, employing only natural stones, collected in the neigh« 
bourhood of Rome. Giacomo Raflaelli, who was brought 

tQ Milan by Melzi, for the purpose of feunding there his esta?. 
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btishment, exeicuted for Eugene Beauharnois his f|mous 
copy of the Last Supper, of Leonardo da Vinci, of hirge di- 
mensions. This splendid wOrk, which is destined to perpe- 
tuate the- memory of a picture fast falling to decay, is at 
present numbered among the curiosities of Vienna. The 
artist has since returned to Rome, the Austrian government 
finding the maintenance of the Milanese school too costly for 
its economical views. 

Ahhough Belloni has founded a school of mosaic at Paris 
by order of the French government, considerably before the 
establishment at Milan, he had not the same good fortune as 
his colleague. No great works were bespoken, the enter- • 
prize languished, and the only productions of his establish- 
ment which have fixed public attention, are the two parquets, 
that are to be seen at the Louvre. The^ ** sourds et muets^^ 
have not, I understand, afforded a single pupil to the mosare 
school of Paris. 

Following up the invention o^ihQsmaltiJilaii, Signor Michel- 
Angelo Barberi, assisted by Giuseppe Mattia, has discovered 
a method of forming, with the blow- pipe, tints and gradations 
of the most delicate colours, such as will not resist the heat of. 
a furnace. By .the application of this invention to large pic- 
tures, a new degree of perfection has been given to the art ; 
and to this circumstance Signore Barberi is indebted for the 
finish and beauty of his ** Triumph of Love,^' which is in 
the museum of Petersburg, and of his copy of Gerard's por- 
trait of the emperor Alexander. 

For the cultivation of the monumental department of mo- 
saic, the protection of a vain -glorious government is essen- 
tial ; the slowness of the operation, and its expense, render- 
ing it scarcely possibly for the artist to conduct a great work 
to its conclusion, by his own unassisted efforts. For this 
reasoB, Pans seems especially suited for the site of a school. 
The same taste and policy which have led to the establish- 
ment of the Gobelins, and to the encouragement of enamel 
painting by the French authorities, if applied to the mosaic 
establishment, will develop its resources, open a new career 
to genius, and a new source of glory and emolument to the 
nation ; while it perpetuates the memory of the great mas- 
V ters, and confers a fasting benefit on the remotest posterity. 
To call the public attention to his art is a laudable ambition, 
which has contributed to fix the residence of Signore Barberi 
in the French capital. Ardent, talented, and animated by a 
l^lowiog enthusiasm Ibr hiB profession, it is probable thatr he^ 
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will ultimately gain his point. But at the present moment, 
the tfhies are too uncertain, and the destinies of the nation 
too unsettled, to hope for immediate success. 



OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS OF FRANCE. 

The measure of public liberty, in modem times, is to be 
found in the state of the periodical press. Where the jour- 
nals are prevented by authority from expressing their opi- 
nions, no liberty does, or can exist. Bu^ if the press is ud« 
shackled, or is even allowed only a moderate latitude of dis. 
cussion, the tone and ch&racter of the newspapers indicate, 
with a close approximation to truth, the feelings of the people^ 
and the degree in which the government is in accordance 
with their desires and necessities. n 

Under the iron despotism of Napoleon, the press, in all: 
its departments, was not only silenced as to the emission of 
its own opinions, but was subjugated to a forced utterance of^ 
those of the authorities ; and no facts found their way into 
the journals, but with sUch modifications as suited the views 
of the government, or flattered the prejudices of its chief*. 
On the breaking up of the imperial system, the Bourbons did 
not succeed to this portion of the imperial power, which was 
founded in the force of the revolution, and resided in the ab^ 
solutism* of a government derived from the people, and, at 
least, accepted by it, r^s a necessary, though perhaps tem- 
porary, protection from external violence. 

After a short and ineffectual stri^gle, the restored dynasty 
was compelled to abandon the previous censure ; and the 
periodical press became an arena, m which the many fac- 
tions engendered by the restoration were enabled to make 
trial of their strength, and to draw prognostications of their 
future destiny. 

Siiice that epoch, a rapid extensioQ of periodical litera- 
ture, both in its material and its intellectual departments, has. 
shown a correspondent development of public opinion ii^. 
France* an increased demand for political information, a con- 
centration of public yiewa, and a grovf^iog energy in giving; 
ihem expression and effect 

At tk» coEOfli^iioement qC thiil new et^^ nuiQ^rous and coa^ 
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flicdng parties, unable directly to control the emission of 
hostile opinions, sought, by influencing or corrupting parti- 
cular journals, to give currency and preponderance to th*e 
ideas raost favourable to their own views : and up to the pre- 
sent day, there are not wanting papers, which, held in the 
pay of individuals, are devoted to- purposes unacknowledged 
by the public. But every day th^t passes, by increasing the 
intelligence and the energy of the people, diminishes alike 
the influence and th'e utility of this system. The public are 
daily evincing more and more plainly, that they are the pub- 
licists' best customers. The factious journals are, therefore, 
obliged to assume somewhat more of a national colour, or to 
abandon altogether the hope of a spontaneous and adequate 
circulation ; while those papers which frankly adopt the ia- 
terests of the nation, and accord with the sentiments of the 
people, are (as literary speculations) the most prosperous 
and remunerating. 

The political journals the most in vogue are the Qonsti- 
tuUonely tl\e Journal des D^hais^ the Courier Francois, and 
the .Quatidienne.* After these come the Journal de Com' 
merce, and the GazettCy the Moniteur, the New Journal de 
Paris, and the Messager des Chambres. These are all either 
devoted to national principles, or represent the opinions of a' 
party having a certain weight and influence in society : while 
the PUote, said to be in the pay of Sosthene de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Le Drapeau Blanc influenced by Monsieur de Dumas, 
the Old Journal de Paris subservient to Monsieur Peyronnet, 
and, in general, all the papers which were so disgracefully 
9old to the Villele administration, may be considered as poli- 
tically defunct. 

The provincial press has partaken very much in the politi- 
cal condition of the departments, which have always beea 
more subservient to the authorities, than the capital. Most .^ 
of the great cities, and chef-lieus of the departments, have 
their especial journals; but with the exception of five or^ix» 
they are without interest, and composed of extracts from the 
Paris papers, commercial and judicial intelligence, and the 
transactions of the prefecture. The greater part of them sub. 
gisting only through the influence of the prefect, have been 
in close dependence on 'the ministry of the day ; or, at best, 
they had no colour or opinion whatever, being the mere chro- 
nicles of ceremonies and accidents, of weather '* unknowQ to 

• 1829. 
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the oldest inhabitants," hisus nalura^ and marvellous and i^i- 
^redible adventures. Lyons^ Bordeaux, Nantz, Lille, Stras- 
burg, Marseilles, Dijon, and some other towns, however, sup- 
port independent journals i of which ^he majority are con- 
ducted upon principles decidedly constitutional. This gene- 
ral condition of the departmental press, has varied somewhat 
according to the character of the reigning administration. 
After the downfall bf Villele, the provincial journals threw off, 
in some degree, the yoke which they had hitherto borne ; and, 
from the decidedly popular character of the late . elections, 
(1830,) it is to be presumed that the country press is ndw 
liiore in accordance with public opinion than it was in 1829. 
But it would even now be difficult, if not impossible, for an 
editor of a joucnal in the smaller towns, to maintain a sturdy 
war of politics with the local authorities, or to assert a free 
sentiment, without great management. On the whole, there- 
fore, the provincial press, as an organ of public opinion, or a 
political agent, is still lamentably inefficient. 

In Paris, there are two journals especially devoted to the 
propagation of absolute and Jesuitical doctrines — the Gazette 
and the Quotidienne. The Messager du Soir was, and per- 
haps still is, the journal of the Martignac ministry. Tjbe Mo* 
niteur has always been the official organ of the government of 
the day ; and, in the year 1S15, it announced, in itsconsecu« 
tive numbers, with equal gravity, subservience, and decorum, 
the departiire of his Christian Majesty, Louis the Eighteenth, 
and the arrival of his Imperial and Royal Majeisty, Napoleoa. 
All the other papers — political, literary, and scientific, — are 
edited in a phik^ophical anil liberal spirit, under pain of being 
neglected by ffi« public, and ruined in their circulation. 

The Quotidienne is said to have about 4000 subscribers, 
and the Gazette the half of that number. The Messager du 
Soir has scarcely 700. The Moniteur is distributed gratis to 
the prefects, nmyots, and heads of administrations ; and ita 
sulycribers are very few, if any. It is consulted by the pub- 
lic, almost exclusively, for the royal ordonnances, or now 
and then to discover ia its political articles the opinion of the 
government on the prevalent topic of the da^. The Messa- 
ger du /SoeV, though the only paper devoted to the Martignac 
admiixistration, was not openly acknowledged as its organ ; 
still, its limited circulation does not the less prove how small 
is the hold which a ministry deemed, whether justly or no, 
temporizing and trimming, can possibly obtain in these days, 
ov0r the^ Freach nation^ Relatively to all others, that adou*^ 
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^niitration was well intentioned, and its duration was unmark*- 
^ed by any violent explosion of popular discontent; but it 
wanted energy and decision, to make itself respected, or to 
fltrengtlien and consolidate the constitutional system. It was^ 
therefore, neglected by the public i and its weakness in this 
point encouraged the court to replace it by a cabinet more de» 
cidedly devoted to arbitrary and absolute measures. 

With the exception of six or seven thousand subscribers to 
the above-mentioned journals, all France supports the Hberal 
press. The Constitutixmel is aaid to have 20,000 subscribers ; 
the Journal des D^bats 10,000 ; the Courier 5 or 6000 ; and 
the Journai de Commerce 3000. The Quotidienneja the es- 
pecial organ of the anti-revolution. It defends every abuse 
.of absolute power,^sttppcnts. Don Miguel, babbles incessantly 
of revolution, anarchy, religioq, and social order, attacks the 
liberals, the Greeks, the Carbonari, the ministers, and even 
the Gazette. A comparison between the circulation of this 
journal and those of the Constytuiwnd and the D^btUs, affords 
conclusive evidence of the we^^kness of the parti prHre^ as op* 
posed to the people; and ^ight teach th« former, if they 
were not absolutely unteachable, how hopeless is their strug- 
gle for i^potistn, and how deeply they endanger the ancient 
dynasty; by involving the throne in the desperate. game the jr 
are playing, for objects as contemptible as they Irre immoral 
and unworthy. 

The Gazette is the journal of the Villele ministry, and of 
the Jesuits, against all the world. Its policy has been to con* 
found, in one common category, the liberals of every possible 
shade > and to make the moderate answerable for the sins of 
the most exaggerated. During the continuance of the last 
ministry, the Gazette differed from the Quotidienjie, only in as 
much as that the extreme cot^ droite, or ultra-royalist party in 
the Chamber of Deputies, (with which the Quotidienne made 
common cause,) was opposed to the ministry, though it held 
the same opinions. If the Quotidienne was all violence, hy- 
pocrisy, and insolence, without fixed plans or convictions, the 
Gazette added to these qualities spite and anger against indi- 
viduals ; its opposition was wholly directed against men, and 
not against measures, which were conducted altogether in its 
own sense. The editor en chef o^ the Gazette was cfiefde di^ 
vision in the department of the interior under Villele ; and is 
principally known for his caricatures of the royalists, which 
appeared at the epoch of the restoration. The director of 
this journal is the editor of some editions of the Old and New 
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Testament ; being remunerated for writing Commentaries on 
the Bible in his study ; as, in the office of bis journal, for in« 
Yoking the gallows and the stake, to punish the supposed er- 
rors of his fellow-creatures. Under Villele he held the place 
of mattre des recites. Monsieur Fourchet, who also writes 
for the Gazette, is at the head of the police^ and a comeiUer 

The Quotidienne was long under the direction of Michaud, 
a Member of the Academy, and author o£ ^^Le Prititemps 
d^un Proscrit^^^ which obtained for him the nick; name of the. 
ProscrU de la LiUeraimr. He wrote also a History of the 
Crusades^ and is one. of the editors of the Biograpkie UnU 
verselle. By joining the opposition against Villele, he lost 
his place of reader to the King ; which was afterwards re- 
stored, on the condition of ceaising from his opposition. On^ 
this occasion, he sold the Qyotidienne to M. Laurente, an au- 
thor who calls the massacre of St. Bartholomew " a neces. 
oary rigour ;" and who, consequently, is not qu the best pos- 
sible terms with the age in which he lives. 

The Messager is edited by young men, as yet, perhaps, 
but little distinguished in literature, though decorated by M. 
Martignac with the legion of honour, for their courageous 
defence of his administration. Don Miguel is said, on this 
occasion, to have sent one of his orders to the editors of the 
Quotidienne; but they have not received the necessary au- 
thorization to wear it from their own king. 
- The principal articles of the Moniteur are sent to it dir^t 
from the government. Its general conduct is under the caft 
of literary men of some estimation. 

The Journal des D^bats, a paper of old date, has borne 
different names, in the different epochs of the revolution. 
Aathe Journal de VEmpirey it was long the most extensively 
circulated of the imperial papers ; and owed i^s reputation 
and its success to its editors, Dassault, Geoffrey, Etienne, 
Hoffman, Auger, Felitz, d^c. Etienne has, however, long 
abandoned it ; and death, has deprived it of almost all the 
other persons above enumerated ; so that it has lost much 
of the literary character, which its far famed criticisms then 
obtained. Uhra -royalist at the restoration, it continued to 
support each successive ministry, until the dismissal of its 
especial patron, Chateaubriand. It then assumed that anti- 
jesuitical and liberal colour, which has brought it under the 
. banners of the age, and exposed it to the persecution of the 
party it has deserted. Honest and able, it is now serving the 
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great cause of constitutional liberty, the only mode by which 
a journal in the present day can obtain popularity *in France. 
Strong in its acquired reputation for royalism, it has been 
conducted with a corresponding courage, and haa turned 
against the Villele system a host of moderate royalists and 
timid constitutionalists. Since the formation of the Polig. 
nac ministry, the character of its opposition has become 
still more decided : and in the vehemence of its vituperation, 
and the vigour, ability, and perseverance of its attacks od 
the court party, it may be considered a« among the most of. 
fective of the enemies of absolutism in the French press. 

Of its editors, the two brothers, Berten, Berthier, and 
SAlvandy, conseillers d^itat, gave for a while to the journal a 
certain leaning towards the ministry ; but Mons. Fi6v6,* 
who exercised some influence over the editorship, escaping 
that honour, continued to keep alive the tendency to opposi- 
tion in its pagesb 

Monsieur Duricquet is the author of the theatrical critic 
cisms marked C. He succeeded to the celebrated GeofTroyy 
whose interminable 'disputes ^ith the poets, and bitter attacks 
on their works, rendered him as formidable in the French* 
theatre, as Gifford long was in England, to the writers on 
the liberal side of politics. Castei Blaze, who signs with 
the +> writes its amusing articles on thie opera. He is the 
author of the French libretti of some of Weber's and Ros- 
sini's scores. 

. jVotWithstanding its success, the Jmtmdl des Dihats is not 
the most popular paper of France ; the circulation of the 
' ConstUutionel being nearly double that of its rival. The 
CanstUutianel is to be found in every cofiee-house, reading- 
room, and almost in every shop and stall ; so that it is, in all 
probability, read daily by six hundred thousand persons. 
This success has brought upon it much government persecu- 
tion, and has excited a good deal of individual envy. Not- 
withstanding, however, all efforts to injure it with the public, 
its circulation Was never greater than at the moment when 
these notes are takeji ; and it will probably long maintain, 
if it does not increase, its circulation. Its shares, '(original. 
ly worth a thousand crowns,) are now worth a hundred thou- 
sand francs. Devoted to the dissemination of liberal poli- 
tics, and to the interests of industry, it is decried by some as 
i*6volutionary ; while by others it is accused of tameness. In 

* Tht aathor of the ('Dot de Susette/' &c. 
Vol. n.— 8 
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fact, a prudent moderation reigns over its liberalism, as evef 
must be the case with any journal in which a large capital is 
embarked. Monsieurs Dumoulin, Say, and Etienne, its prin- 
cipal editors, are also proprietors ; and private intensst would 
prevent their sacrificing two millions of property, if political 
tact did not teach them the inutility of risking the safety of a 
journal, for a phrase or an epithet. It is the trade of crown 
lawyers to proseoute ; and it is the trade of journalists to 
escape prosecution. In all ordinary cases, therefore, a coih 
yiction is worse than a calamity ; it is a fault. The moft 
powerful journals have ever been those which have the most 
seldom been hit. It is thought by many, that a verdict 
now and then against the press, excites the interest of the 
public ; but the loss of an action is rarely repaid by the in- 
crease of subscribers. 

The French nation, determined to be free, does not re« 
quire to be instigated, or to incur the dangers of precipita- 
tion. The prevailinig theory, in its politics, is American 
republicanism ; but in practice, the people will be contented 
with any form of government that ensures a perfect ci^ 
equality among meui an independent representation, an ex* 
emption from religious domination, and a wise and liberal 
administration of public affairs, llie nation, conscious of 
itsstipngth, and certain of the consequences of a decided 
volition on the part of the people, awaits in tranquillity the 
coming on of events. It opposes a passive resistance to the 
encroachments of authority, and will not draw the sword 
until impelled by an urgent and self-evident necessity. With 
this sfate of feeling, the prudent liberalism, and moderation 
of style of the CanstUutianely strictly harmonizes ; and it 
fkids favour, accordingly, with the French public. Conduct- 
ed upon fixed and invariable political opinions, towards a 
definite and pre-c^nceived end, if it carries its precaution 
respecting certain persons and certain things to a great 
length, without doubt it strikes with more effect on the vuU 
nerable points ; and, on the whole, it gains much more than 
it loses by its moderation. In the unity of its doctrine, it 
app%l^t^s to the Morning Ckronicley of the days of whig- 
gism ; ani, lijce that journal, it has never lost an enemy from 
among the opponents 6f the principles it professes, or a 
fijend among their sincere partizans. ^ 

The Courier Fran^aia^ the medium through which Beq||| 
min Constant frequently addresses the public, pushes opp^P 
tion with greater bitterness ; and is remarkable for its ca^ 
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dour, and the* audacity with which it takes the initiative, in 
discussing both men and things. It is much read in Paris^ 
but does not penetrate into the provinces ; its circulation 
being ab»ut thfee thousand. This probably arises, in part,, 
from its greater exaggeration ; but it is also to be attributed 
to its want of a fixed tendency and uniformity in its editing. 
The Abb^ de Pradt attacks, in its pages, Benjamin de Con- 
stant ; and Benjamin de Constant attacks the Abbi. Mon- 
sieur Keraty,* also, has his opinions apart ; while Chatelain^ 
the principal editor, and Mignet, the historian, each give a 
different colour to its columns. Purely republican principles 
thus occasionally are advanced by the side of doctrines of 
constitutional royalty, and not altogether unmixed with some 
remains of Bonapartism. In this amalgam of more or less 
divergent principles, however, there is great excitement ; 
and the warmth of tone of the Courier gives it a species of 
utility, which if it does not add to th^ value of the property, * 
is serviseable to the public : for if nation requires the exist* 
eoce of organs of every sentiment that arises among the 
people ; and there is a class in society, which requires the 
excitement of bold writing and original thinking, to lash it 
into a wholesome intellectual activity. 

The difference between these two paperejs '^^3,7,^-^^ . 
g-ee attributable to the qhsn^wrofth^irrespective editor^ 
ruose of the Chmrier have signalized themselves individuajfly 
by writings, or by conduct, which each is anxious neither to 
belie nor to modify ; the editors of the ConstUutionel having 
less figured in the world as politicians, have fewer personal 
weaknesses to gratify, or posts to maintain. They com- 
menced their career as pubHcists in the Minerve ;f and there 
is no opinion in that publication which they have now reason 
to abandon, or to shelter. Mens. Say is well known as an 
elegant and correct writer ; and Etienne, at once a journal- 
ist, a play-writer, and an orator, is perhaps the most spirititd 
author of his day, and the best Newspaper writer in France. 
The occasidnal contributors to this journal are from among 
the principal statesmen and ancient magistracy of the coun* 
try ; and there is a race of young men attached4dsits*5tf- 
reau, of no ordinary merit and promise of futiire excel- 
lence. 



* An honest, able, and determined deputy of the extreme left, and a^ 
distinguished publicist, 
t A periodical of great weight aod celebrity, in its da^.. 
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Tfie Journal de Commerce, as decided in its opposition as 
the Courier, is diffused chiefly in the trading circles ; one 
half of its columns heing exclfisively devoted to commercial 
affairs. Since we left France, a new and brilliant journal, 
the National, has sprung into being, and has attracted consi- 
derable notice by its vigour and boldness. 

The number of political journals, which are published in 
Paris, is certaiQiy small in comparison with the population 
and resources of the country. For this paucity, there are 
many causes^ — -legislative and ministerial obstacles cast ia 
the way of literary and political speculation, and the deter- 
mined opposition of a powerful and wide-spread cast to the 
diffusion of the first elements of education. To such causes 
must likewise be added an imperfect circulation between the 
capital and the province^ and the habit so long prevailing 
(though now on the decline) in France, of considering Saxia 
• as every thing in politics, and the departments as nothing. 
. All these obstacles to public instruction are however in the. 
course of removaL ll'he growing interest which is fielt^ evea 
through the remotest parts, ia the proceedings of jthe ,Cham- 
.^bers, has bifouglit. tijfe .Q%p&$«|l,t§i5yith0^^^^^ 
^ approximation. Tfhie des^e foi^ intejfligence is biBCoraing so 
. <gr^t, thatptft soppl^ can ifto longer be checked by ministerial 
"'Malevolence oF ^yT!i auttoritj." A direct censure on the 
pjess will no longer be tolerated ; and the petty tracm$m^Gi 
police regulations will be rendered nugatory by the strong 
pecuniary interest which an extensive market holds out to 
industry, activity, and perseverance. Since the restoration^ 
the demand has been rapidly and steadily increasing ; and 
Hhe improved form, size, and spirit of the Parisian journals^ 
are undeniable evidence of the fact. Notwithstanding the 
diabolical agency of Jesuits and Ignorantios, to chec]^. the 
development of Lancasterian echoola, and to poison those 
pure fonts of instruction, which they could not forbid to flow, 
a knowledge of reading and writing is becoming daily less 
circumscribed ; and political instruction is the express ob- 
ject of its research. In relation to England, and perhaps ^o 
8ome\jother countries, the number of inhabitants possessed 
oTthis elementary instruction has hitherto been small. With 
all their parade of liberality, the governments of Europe, an- 
cient or revolutionary, have not arrived at a perfect conviction 
that their interests require the spread of public instruction ; 
and they have nane of them been in earnest in their efforts 
to promote the muhiplicatioti of schools, , In this, as in tjne 
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rest, the j|pople must act for themselves ; and when thef feel 
a want, exert themselves to procure its satisfaction. The 
want of instruction is now felt in France, and neither inonk» 
nor ministers will be suffered to impede its attainment. 

To form, however, an estitnate of the intelligence of 
Frenchmen, by the existing state of public education, would^ 
lead to a most erroneous conclusion. In this^ they are a 
singular people. Endowed by nature with a prompt and fa-^ 
cile intelligence, they acquire whatever knowledge is neces- 
sary to their peculiar position, with a readiness unknown tg 
the less happily organized. The Johnsonian sarcasm of,, 
" AH arts and sciences a Frenchman knows," is not lesft 
true in a laudatory than in a vituperative sense ; for, be he 
placed where he may, he is rarely found unequal to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. This geflius (if it may be so call- 
ed) of the nation, has been favourably worked upon by the 
terrible education of events to which the revolution has ex- 
posed it : aad things are instructors, at least as efficacious ag 
words. Knowledge of insulated circumstances, indeed, know*^ 
ledge of detail, may be imperfect, under such instruction ; 
and a misapplied jargon of scientific technicals, and frequent 
historic anachronism^, among the h^^lf-educated, may every 
now and then afford matter of merriment, or ©f sneering, to 
those disposed to such marks of national dislike. Still, the 
mat^-of wholesale information disseminated among the great 
body of the people, their shrewdness, and ready inference 
from particulars to generals, are vastly beyond what mfght 
be inferred from their attainments in what passes in other 
countries under the name of education. 

The spread of political information cannot be fairly deduc- 
ed from the newspaper circulation in France. More per-, 
sons, {probably, read each specific paper than in England*, 
Reading-rooms are general ; they are to be found in. every 
.public garden, walk, and street ; and the caf6s and; billiaflHi- 
rooms (the great haunts of village idleness and' enjoymenti. 
no less than of metropolitan leisure,) are supplied with one 
or more journals. It should seem, also, that oral communi- 
cation is more frequent ; cmd the habit of mva voce disij&ussioit: 
of political events has been strengthened by the deep inte- 
rests of recent times ; while the wanderings of the French: 
armies over all Europe have imported a sum of instructioai 
which has been dealt out to almost every village and petty 
haurg in the kingdom. A knowledge of the abuses and prao«. 
tjjcal tyranny c^each different government^ thus brou^hli 
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home to every cottage, must have coetributed powerfully to 
awaken the political intelligence of the people, and to quick, 
en their apprehension of the certain, though remote conse- 
quences, of every man's public conduct. That this intelli- 
gence is abroad, that this apprehension is felt, is manifested 
in the spirit and purity of the electors throughout the entire 
country, and in the signal'defeats the government has so fre- 
I quently sustained, in its attempts to impose venal or anti* pa- 
triotic deputies on the riation. 

If the number of political journals is small, that of the li- 
terary and scientific periodicals is enormous. Their cireu- 
lation, however, is almost confined to Paris, and their dura- 
tion consequently short and precarious. • Within the last ten 
or twelve years, not less than two hundred of these specula- 
tions have been launched from the press. During our re* 
eent residence at Paris, three literary journals were aban- 
doned, while seven or eight new ones started into existence, 
in all probability destined, in their turn, to a similar fate. 

Among this class of publications, the Mercure is entitled 
to the first notice, as the most ancient literary journal of 
France. In the days of La Harpe and Marmontel, the 
Mercure was a work olf authority ; buj it has long retained 
a mere shade only of its former greatness. Revived, under 
the new appellation of the Minerve, it enjoyed, for a short 
^me, the greatest success of any periodical before the reign 
of the Constitutionel ; it was then, however,- a political jour- 
nal* The death of the Due de Berri having led to a revival 
of the censorship, the editors of the Minerve^ like those of 
the Conservatew, which was under the direction of Chateau^ 
briand, refused to continue their labours '; and both journals 
perished together. On this occasion, the literary strength 
of the Minerve united itself with the conductors ef the Let- 
ires Normandetf until the censors contrived also to' sftrangle 
that periodical. 

After the lapse of two or three years, the Mercure w^ re. 
vived, under the name of Le Mercure du l^ihne Steele, and 
from that period, has again exclusively been dedicated to 
the purposes of literature. It was edited, for a time, by 
MM. Aignan, Etienne, Jay, Tissot, Dumoulin (all ef the old 
Mwfirwy) and by MM. Bert, BerviUe, L6oi|., Thierr6, and 
de Montrol, of the LeUres Normandes. To these, also, were 
joined M. Picard, Le Comte Lanjuinais, M. Dulaure, and 
several other authors of celebrity. Yet all this talent, both. 
Of the old and the new schools, rf men distinguished on the* 
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Stage, in history, in the sciences, and jp criticism, attracted 
but between five and six hundred subscribers ; and this fail- 
ure induced the best contributors to abandon the work, which 
now struggles on through an edition of two or three hundred 
copies. The taste for literature, or rather, for mere helleg 
leUres, hai yielded to that for politics* . .. 

The Mercure 48 a weekly publication : the Globe is a jour- 
nal appearing two or three times a week ; and as it unites 
literature, metaphysics, and politics,' it is a publication of in« 
finitely more importance. The history of the Globe attach, 
es itself to that of the human mind, as it exists in the present 
day at Paris, and therefore it possesses an interest beyond 
that derived from its mere circulation. The charter of Louis 
the Eighteenth excluded from the Chamber of Deputies all 
persons under the age of forty ; and the Globe may be con- 
sidered as a sort of rallying point, to which the junior ambi- 
tions of the capital attach themselves, as a means of distinc 
tion, and as an organ for disseminating the doctrines of the 
new school. The scope of this publication, and of the sect 
by which it is directed, is no less than the whole circle of 
ihoral and political science ; and its efibrts are directed to 
reduce into one carps de A)etrine, and to submit to a few com* 
mon elementary principles, the science of politics, religion^ 
metaphysics, and literature. Among its editors are to be 
counted, certainly the most celebrated names of the rising . 
literary generation. 

In the department of philosophy are, * 

MM. JoofTroy, the translator of Dugald Steward, and 
Reid. 
Damiron, author of the history of philosophy during the 
nineteenth century. 
For politics: — 
Dubois, who also writes on religious questions, 
De Remusat,* a writer equally able and honest. 
Duchatel, for political economy. 

Duvergier d'Hauranne, the younger, well known in 
England for his clever letters on tlte elections, and on 
' Ireland. 
For literature and the arts : — 
Yitet, author of the Barricades, Sec ; his especial 

- * The talented and estimable huibaad of a g;roiid-daaghtes of lift- 
layette. 
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department relates to mutic, painting, andliteraij 
theory. 
Dittmer, author of the 8oir6e8 de Neuilly. 
Cav6, ditto. 

Magnen, writes many of the literary articles. 
Ampere, now occupied on a work on Scandinavian his- 
tory. 
Trognon, tutor to the Duke of Orleans' children ; writes 

articles on history. 
Cairel, author of History of Charles the Second ; ditto. 
Lerouz, an able conductor of the journal. • 
Decloseaux. 
For legislation : — 
Lerminier, professor of Roman law. - 
Ch. Raynouard, an avocat. 
For science : — 

Bertrand, doctor of medicine. 
The Globe was established in the year 1824. Of its prin- 
ciples^ the following account was communicated by one (^ 
its leading members. 

<< In philosophy, it attacks the theology of priestcraA, and 
the sensualism of the old French metaphysicians, ^n po. 
litics, its leading idea is, that the government must eventual^ ' 
become an expression of the opinions of the most intelligent 
elass ; and to this portion of society it addressee itself. It 
belongs to none of the old partied of royalists, republicans, 
or Bonapartists ; but believes that public liberty can be en- 
grafted upon any form of government ; and that, Jiberty 
being established, it may be lefl to produce its own effects. ^ 
*< Instead, therefore, of demanding the instant suppression 
of all recognized abuses, the Globe has rather attached itself 
to the establishment and dissemination of those fundamental 
principles on which all governments should act. It has, 
more especially, endeavoured to establish religious liberty, 
as the chief point attacked by the ilHberals ; and, therefore^ 
while the Courier and ConstUutumd have pursued the Jesuits 
with rancour, it htfs opposed their expulsion; It has, how* 
ever, maintained the necessity of separating the clergy frcmi 
the state, and advocated the equality of all sects before the 
law. 

« During the last year,* it supported the ministers, as long 
as aa;^ t^ing was to be obtained for liberty, through theii;- 

* 1888. 
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agency ; but as soon as the nullity ^f that party became evi- 
dent, it attacked them with vigour. In literature, the Globe 
is the determined partizan of a plenary liberty, and an ene- 
my to the pretensions of the academy, and of the classi- 
cists." 

From the very high talents engaged in this journal, and 
the magnitude of its pretensions, a greater circulation might 
have been presumed, than that which it enjoys, and which 
does not exceed a thousand subscribers. This, with great 
certainly, may be attributed to its besetting sin, the desire to 
form a sect, and to establish on theoretical princif^s a code, 
to which th0 public will not adhere. Its philosophy (a me- 
lange of Kantism and the doctrines of the Scotch school) is 
no favourite with the nation, beyond the immediate circle of 
young men, just escaping from the classes of Cousin. Found- 
ing political liberty upon the presumed spirituality of the 
soul, and its consequent exemption from physical necessity, 
it turns too much upon abstract theory, to long please a 
people whose minds have been s^ccustomed to the evidence 
. of ^the senses, and to an iigpeal to facts. With all the ability, 
^itbe Htetary aoE^iremeilt, and the solid- information of the 
contributors to this journal, their articles are occasionaitly 
pedantic, tranckants, and dogmatjj^ing. Innovators and in- 
dependents, they are always enveloped ia their doctor's 
probes; and harangue as from the professorial chair. Their 
^politics, which are those of the party called Doctrinaires, 
want that practical application, iifnottothe necessities, at 
least to the passions of the times, without which no doctrine 
or authority can be extensively popular. In all things, there 
is a scholastic colour about them, which belongs rather to 
the college than the great world ; and the degree of favour 
which they enjoy, is derived rather from a eliqve and a 
junta, than from the nation and the age. With some of the 
presumption, and with all the ardour of extreme youth, they 
too much undervalue whatever belongs to their predecessors. 
With them, Voltaire is obsolete, and the writers of the eigh- 
teenth century fit only for public libraries, or the trunk* 
makers. Accordingly, they live almost exclusively among 
themselves ; and avoid the necessary intercourse with what- 
ever is beyond their own circle. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, because if more widely diffused in general society, 
men of so much intellectual vigour must speedily emancipate • 
themselves from the trammels of their own prejudices, and 
become the instruments of general good : and it cannot but 
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be accounted among the worst consequences of the existing^ 
law, which excludes the juniors from the senate, that it tbua 
cribs within a sect, and separates from the living world, the 
rising genius and ability of the country.* 

The grievous restraints imposed upon the publication of 
political journals has occasioned the appearance 6f an endless 
variety of theatrical und fashionable papers, which do not re- 
quire a privilege to authorize their impression. There have 
appeared thirty of these journals in a rapid succession ; and 
almost every theatre has one dedicated to it^ especial con* 
Cerns.f ^hetr contents are, generally, of a very trifling na- 
ture. Esssays upon what is called the manners of the age, 
written by very young men, and more interesting to the green- 
room than to the public, short articles on literature, (in which 
the new works of the day are reviewed, in a feeble and shal- 
low way^ mystifications, epigrams, theatrical intelligence, 
and a few anecdotes of the Parisian salon8, make the bulk of 
their columns ; and form a mass of as idle and unprofitable 
trifling, as a cockney reader can desire. It cannot, howevery 
be denied that, every now and thep, th^y contain traits of hu- 
mour and finesse, abundantly amusing ; but they want origin* 
nality, and are so like each other, that whoever reads one, 
has read them all. They are all addressed to the same class 
jpf readers. wbii^Us^te4?^/ound^priiicipally among the artists 
attached to the theatres ; and they are aTmerelaF Tevied ^oir 
theatrical vanity. Even Talma himself is said to have found 
hiiaself obliged to hold them in pay, and to buy off their ma- 
lignity. To these remarks, in the severity of their applica- 
tiotfi, there have been some occasional exceptions. The JUt- 
tmr and the Pandore, edited by Messieurs Amoult, Jouy, Du* 
paty, le Mercier, and Cauchois le Maire ; and the DicMe 
Boiteux, to which Aignan, Etienne, Jay, aad Tissot were oc- 
casional contributors, — were, in their time, distinguished by / 
their wit and good taste : but the opportunity such publica* 
tions afford of launching political sarcasms, was too tempting 
to resist ; and these journals fell within the grasp of the law, 
and have been extinguished by its severities. 

At the present moment, the most remarkable print of this 

• The O/obe has taken a determined and independent part against 
the Polignac administration, and has been prosecated for libel by the 
goveniment in consequence. 

t The Journal des Commidiens is dediceted to them all ; it is a lively 
and amusing paper, full of greea«room chit-chat, and sometimes takin|| 
even a higher aim* 
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class, is the Figaro ; of which the title sufficiently indicates 
the, character. Gay, witty, malicious, and full of finesse, its 
pages are a receptacle of all the bon mots, scandalous anec« 
dotes, and cutting ironies, which circulate in society, against 
&e parti pritre, the ministers, and, in general, against all ac- 
tors, authors, academicians, and other public characters, who . 
happen to afford a ridicule fbr attack. Among a people like 
the French, this species of warfare is not to be despised. A 
well-applied jest goes further towards bringing a ministry into 
contempt, than the most elaborated discussion ; and nothing 
is lost or overlooked in the Figaro, Its articles are all short, 
and its columns are never overloaded with make-weights. It 
18 chiefly written by clever and lively young men, well known. 
to society as the authors of vaudevilles, songs, and similar 
jmx d*'esprii. 

Among the recent novelties in periodical literature, the 
Vcieur is conspicuous,— as its name imports, a professed com* 
pilatioD from every possible source. It appears every five 
days, on an unusually large-sized sheet, closely filled with 
extracts from new publications, tales, jests, anecdotes, and 
the news of the five preceding nays c<»den8ed into a sort of 
catalogue raisowUt of events. Without any high pretence to 
literary merit, it is an amusing miscellany ; and, what to the 
idle is of much consequence, its stores are almost inexhaudti* 
bJe, even by the most patient reader. 

There are printed at Paris a vast many other journals of 
literature, scienpe, and arts. There are two Gazettes des 7V»» 
hunaux. There are journals of jurisprudence, of medicine, 
of military sciences, of trades, of the fine arts, and of fashions 
and dress. There are the Journal det Cours Publics, la Cra- 
itetie de Plnstruction PuHique^ the Journal des Voyages, and 
le BuUetin des Sciences et des Arts^ which is edited by Mon- 
sieur Ferusac. 

The Revue Enc^hpedique is a monthly publication, parta- 
king of the nature both of a review and a magazine. The 
object of its establishment is, to bring into intellectual contact 
the literary and scientific men of all countries ; and its pages 
are dedicated to whatever concerns the happiness of man, in 
every department of knowledge. The Revue Encydopediqua 
was founded, and has from its^coramencement been conduct- ' 
ed, by Monsieur JuUien de Paris, a gntleman well known in 
every philanthropic institution, and almost in every assembly 
of artists and men of letters in the French capital. The pub. 
lication, unlike its editor, is more known in the provinces, and 
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in foreign countries^ than in Pans. For (his, there are many 
reasons. Being a work whose pretensions are more solid 
than brilliant, and in which there is no mixture of- light mat- 
ter to carry off its sober verities, it excites little or no sensa- 
tion on itsi^ppearance. Then its reviews of books — interest- 
ing to foreigners, and addressed to their intelligence — are 
stale at the date of their publication, in the estimation of a 
public,- in whose recollection nothing lives beyond a week. 
But, above all, works of this description do not enable the 
proprietors to pay an adequate price for articles of first-rate 
merit ; and the execution of the Revue Encyelopedique is not 
equal to its design. It is, otherwise, edited with considerable 
industry, and it contains a mass of information concerning 
the literary and scientific " whereabout" of foreign countries, 
valuable to those whose views are not tied down to the spot 
on which they happen to reside. 

Besides this publication, there are printedi of the same 
class, in Paris, Jpa Revue TrimeHrieUey a Revue Germanique^ 
and the Revue BritanniquCf which' is made up of extracts 
from the English papers, magazines, and critical, journals. 
The Revu4 de Paris^ is a new publication which gives itself 
out as the organ of the romantic school of literature. It is of 
the nature of a magazine, containing articles of maimers, his- ' 
tory, poetry, dsc. with two or three papers, by Messieurs No- 
dier, de la Vigne, or Ballade, and a romance by Rossini. It 
is, however, chiefly remarkable for the superiority of its type 
and paper. 

From this brief and imperfect sketch, it is evident that pe* 
riodical literature has not extended itself in France as in En- 
gland. The newspaper circulation of England far exceeds 
that of the French. More capital is sunk in its production, 
and, both morally and materially,, it covers a larger space. 
The M^eekly press also forms a feature peculiar to England, 
and exerts an influence in the dissemination of opinion, of no 
trifling import, in the progress of events. Reviewing', in the 
British sense of the word, is scarcely known in Paris ; and 
this branch of literature is by no means the political agent 
there, that it has been rendered in England. The criticisms 
of the French journals are rarely elaborate, except when they 
concern theatrical pieces, or works of light -literature, or of 
some local or temporary interest. They are chiefly made up 
of furious contentions between the old and new school^) of 
persiflage, anecdote, and personality : and they are more 
calculated to set off the writer and the journal in which they 
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appear, than to illustrate the work under examinatbn. Oe- 
casionally, indeed, they are written with much wit and epirii: 
oftener, they are verbose and tedious. As compared with the 
theatrical criticisms in the English papers, they are moreela* 
borate, and more carefully done ; because the theatre is a 
more serious occupation to the Uterary public ofirance, and 
obtains a larger part of the popular attention. Among the 
other inferiorities of French journalism, it cannot boast of 
having arrived at the cynicism and contempt for public de- 
cencies, which illustrate a certain portion of the English press. 
The French papers rarely indulge in private scandal, or in 
reports of scandalous trials; they have nothing analogous to 
the immoralities of Bow Street reports, or to the slang of that 
university of British education, the prize ring. It is rare to 
find in a French paper any thing offensive to womanly mo- 
desty. But it must be owned, that if this partly depends on 
fhe better taste of the Parisian public, it may in part, also, be 
attributed to the long-continued control of the police, over'the 
press. It is one of the very few incidental advantages of that 
master evil in European society-r-the desire of governments 
to meddle with everything. The scandal of the London press 
is5- perhaps, an inevitable result of its liberty; and if so, the 
evil must be endured for the sake of the good. The legiti- 
mate remedy would lie in an improvement of the public mo- 
rals, if that were not hopeless. As long its the first persona- 
ges in the land — its statesmen, magistrates, and clergy men«—> 
are not ashamed to encourage, and to leave on their tables 
to be read by the females of their family,, journals remarkable 
only for their ribaldry, coarseness, and contempt for all the 
proprieties of life, they have no right to exclaim against the 
imn)ediate agents, who place sjch matter in circulation. 

Another feature of distinction between the French and En. 
glish periodical press, is to be found in the circumstance, that 

almost all the distinguished literary characters of Paris the 

members of both the literary chambers — more or less habitu. 
ally write for the papers. There is not that affected disdain 
for the " gentlemen of the press," which is here so boastfully 
announced by lordlings and senators, who imagine, that be- a 
cause they are corrupt, nobody has sense or spirit but them- 
selves. This afflux of talent to the French press, produces 
from time to time, articles of great interest and curiosity^ 
Political disputations are thus brought nearer to the scene of 
aetion. The writer being himself an agent in the transacl 
tions he describes, is capable df knowing mor^ of the rea4 
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miogf Mid levem by which the Mate machuie is worfced. 
The compftiacive weaith of the English press may keep in its 
CODstaiit SMTioe a mass of talent superior to that of the worl^r 
ing pcMtion of the French publicists, and more money is per- 
luips spent in obtaining inteltigence ; but the British joiinials 
are comparatively deficient in that weight which arises from 
the known and frequent contributions of such men as Benj* 
de Constant, the Due de Broglie, and Chateaubriand, dec. dz^c. 
dtc.^ who are at Ihe fountain-head of public affairs, and ai« 
personally acquainted with the events they so ably discuss,* 
In fine, the actual condition of the French periodical press 
indicates a people rapidly advancing in ^loliticai knowledge, 
and resolutely determined to secure for themselves the bless- 
ings so dearly purchased by thirty years of anarchy and war* 
fare. It manifests a rapid development of instruction, and of 
national wealth ; and it is becoming an organ daily more for* 
midable to abuses, and to the partisans of anti -national 
schemes of government. MateriaJly, and perhaps intellectu- 
ally, the Knglish press is undergoing a similar development 
more rapidly even than that of France. But as yet the num- 
ber and success of journals which in England are devoted to 
the cause of the several aristocratic and oligarchical catego- 
ries^ and are written to pervert and deceive the people, is in- 
comparably greater ; and the expression of the truth and the 
whole truth is not so clear, and exempt from trimming, yield- 
ings, and politic suppressions, as in the pages of the more po- 
piUar of the French publicists.f 

* This difference possibly depends in pait upon the relative quanti- 
ties of business in tlie French and £ng1isb>chambers. . No one who at- 
tends to his duty in the House of Commons, could, in the present daj, 
find leisure for frequent articles, such as were formerly contributed t* 
the " Morning Chronicle'* by the political leaders of the Whigs. 

i There ace subjects on which the boldest of the journalists in £«v 
l^and dare not speak their whole thoughts. 
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CURCOSITY SHOPS. 

NAPOIEON IN 18OT. 

Paris, sa3r8 a witty Frenoh writer, abounds in those shdpf, 
Which '^ sell every thing that is useless." I know nothing 
more amusing than to go through a course of these reposi- 
tories. It is re<ading history in tangible forms. Every an- 
tiquateli article is a page in the story of other days. Th8 
mirror of Marie de Medicis, or the cabinet of Madame do. 
Pompadour, gives a sketch of the progress of ""the arts, which 
comes home to the apprehension more strikingly than a to- 
lume of Vitruvius. I find every thing that I want in theso 
deligfitful magiixinsy except the money to buy their whole 
contents. 

Amidst the infinite variety of these collections, there is 
one feature common to all, and which struck me forcibly } I 
mean the busts and engravings of Napoleon,'*' and qf all his 
^ dynasty ; — ^not hidden in the old closets, or concealed behind 
less mysterious objects, and cmly offered to the notice of the 
initiated, — but openly exposed in the windows, and at thd 
doors, to be haggled for^ like a second-hand clock, or any 
<AheT mevhU d'occcmon. < 

This bespe&ks a vast change in public opinion, and in thft 
whole order of things in France. Ten or twelve years back, 
the very name of Bonaparte had treason in its echo ; and th« 
'' c^tii," substituted for imperial titles, and for a name now 
immortal, was more emphatic and perilous, a thousand times, 
than the present open allusions made to the government of 
the Emperor, whose reign, character, and acts, are as freely - 
4^anvassed as those of Charles the Bold, Charles the Simple, 
or even Charles the Tenth, himself. Every one, in 1829| 
speaks out upon all subjects ; nothing is sacred from pubUa 
discussion, except la Qharie ; and that, too, must eventifall^. 
submit to popular invasion, when a happier day shall come« 

* By the oblis^ng attention of Dr. Antommarchi, I was permitted to 
468 the caste which he took of Napoleon, after death. It was an infi- 
nitely finer face than most of the portraiti of the ^eat original paiUttA 
In hii latter days. 
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as come it rottat^ in which new combinations, more snite^ Cc^ 
the happineas of society, shall be irresistibly demanded. 

Never before was Napoleon Bonaparte fairly estimated, 
either in good or evil report. Never were his great powers, 
the applicability of his genins, and volition to the times ia 
whieh they operated, so freely spoken of, and so rigorousljr 
examioed. Never was the fact so universally allowed, that 
he was a necessity,— in the epoch of bis influence, — ^an agent 
who could not be dispensed with. Even the vices of his le- 
gislationr and the meanness of his ambition, in bringing back 
the old forms, (the signs of abuses, whieh cost the nation the 
blood of millions to overturn,) were not without their usefui 
results. His restoration of a paid hierarchy, without influ* 
ence, and his re-creation of an hereditary nobility without 
legislative power, (the empty stmuUnrea of the privileged or- 
ders of the old regime^ the pages and parasHes of the ante* 
chamber — but no longer the tyrants over all besides,) were* 
not without their use. He brought ba«k the Jesuits, to taiake 
a last appearance on the stap:e of their former triumphs — 
to xeyiv^ the memory of intrigues and atrocities, so prema- 
turely forgotten-^— and to exhibit, by a 6nal and conclusive 
example, a warning of the dangers which an ecclesiastical 
corporation, exempt from popular control, will not fail ta. 
bring down both on prince and people. He paved the way 
fcr the temporary opposition of ultra-aristocracy, which will 
render equality before the law, and exemption from feuda* 
lity and from the law of primogeniture, dearer than ever to 
a nation, which had hitherto, perhaps, felt rathc^r than under- 
stood, the blessings it enjoyed. The redaction thus foment- 
ed, will just last long enough to serve the purposes of the 
people. The royal patrons of Loyola have already receiv- 
ed an intelligible hint that ^^ Paris vauf. hien une messe ;"^ 
ifcnd the haute noblesse^ of the CEil de Bouf^ have already sa- 
tisfied Europe that their political existence is incompatible 
with modern politics and modern institutions.* 

The public exposure of the portraits of the Emperor in 
t|^ present day, is a sure evidence of the decline of the 
imperial system, and its party. There is no danger, where 
there is no opposition. Napoleon, on his prison rock of St. 
Helena, was more formidable to the Bourbons, than he 
would now be in the Louvre } as they themselves were 

* ** Paris b well worth a mags:'^ the expression attributed to Henry 
Hie Fourth. 



more influential when the centre of ihreactbn at Hartwef 1, tbai| 
they now are in the Tuileries. The Dukee of Reichstadland' 
Bourdeaux mightnow walk arm*in*arni along tibe Boulevards, 
without the slightest chance of exciting a civil war for 
their respective interests. Dauphins and kings of Rome, at 
^e agents of unlimited sway, and the types of despotism, 
are regarded with equal indifierence and equal contempt % 
and Austria might have .spared herself the mysterious policjr 
with which she guards the ^^JUs de Vhomme " from becoming 
a subject of European discord. Those wise men of Gotham, 
the Aulic Council, may release the young unfortunate " Iron 
Mask " of piodern Machiavelism when they please. They 
«iay with impunity admit the Siamese boy* of poetry, 
Messrs. Mery and Barthelemy,^ into his presence ; they may 
allow them to ofler their joint production to its triste subject, 
with perfect security ; and they may permit his father's va- 
let to present him with the old Redingat gris, or any other 
fragment of the toilette of St. tielena. Even the little book, 
with its ^^simbolesde nature a propager V esprit de rebellion 
€t traubler la pays puhUque^" may now safely be stored 
among the odds and ends of Mons. Charles Rouy's shop, in 
the Gal^rie Vivvsnne.:]* The peace of Europe would not W 
disturbed more than it at present is, by the persona] ^pear. 
,ance of Napoleon Bonaparte's eldest .son, who is seen ia 
«very street and asi^embly of Paris, without one glance of 
conspiracy being turned on him, save those from the bright 

• The authors of the »* Fils dc Vhomme,** whose work wa« seised, and 
themselves prosecuted for libel. The moit remarkable feature in thia 
•case was, that Mons. Baith^lemy conducted his defence in verse, -anil 
that the court listened to him. 

t Mons. Rouy, marcband de curiosit^s, was some time since cited 
before the tribunals, for having exposed to sale aome little figitres ia 
bronze, of the Due de Reichstadt, with '* certain symbols, of a nator* 
'Calculated to excite rebellion, and disturb the puhlicpeace." The coniw 
icissary sent to make the seizure entered with all the politeness ascribe 
ed to the police of the present day, and began with, " Monsieur, J' aH 
Vhonneur de rows sotthaiter le bonjour" " Bon jour, Monsieur,** repiied 
tl^B eJjually polite marchand ; '*qu'y a-i-U pour roire service?** "J*^ 
Piionneur de wtus prSvenir,** said the polished familiar of the polidl^ 
^' que jt viens pour saisir le buste, que voild du Dvc de ReichstadU** << Le 
Due de ReuJistadt !** replied Monsieur Charles Rouy ; "meds pas de tout jf 
e'est le buste de Mons. le Due de Bourdeaux.** ** Ce$t €gtd** aakJ the ofl^ 
eer, seising the effigies of the ex-king of Rome, and carrying them off; 
as a proof of the delinquency of the seditious shopkeeper. And h* 
was right in the observation/ Due de Reichstadt or Due de Bourdeaux, 
as far as the nation i^as concerned, ^Stokparfaitemtnt igaL Tie nas* 
k difftrent, «• betwttn •< 2a cfimU** and "^i'ksi e*mt mm.*' 



ayes of ultra duchesses, of which he is the cynosure. *^ Et^ 
lis se Varrachentf comme eUes se wtU arracks son pdre^^^* 
s«id a geotlemaa to me, as we sat in a public assembly, at 
the lostitut, admiring the fine intelligent countenanee of this 
interesting young man, who was hitched between two beau- 
ties of the Chateau — the victim, and not the agent-,- of a con- 
spiracy which he was doubtless alike unable and unwilling 
ti resist. 



MORNING DRIVES. 

MEUDON — SEVBSS. 

-Oms hears every day in Paris, instances of commercial 
prosperity, and of the independence and security of non-feu. 
dal fortunes, strongly contrasted to the submission of aU 
ti^ading interests to the caprices of despotism, in former times, 
of which so many deplorable anecdotes are on record.^ Some- 
body pointed out to me a house, near the Forte Sti Denis^ 
projecting somewhat jnto the street. Large offers had been 
made by the government to the proprietor, an humble hoW' 
geoiSf for the purchase of this mansion, either to remove it 
as a nuisance, or for some other purpose, J forget what. But 
he refused all offers, though they came backed by authority; 
and when pushed hard to leave his favourite domicile, by 
something like a threat, he afiixed over his door a placard, 
bearing this inscription : '^ I am the master in my own house. ^ 
So, also, " Milord Egerton," (as that gentleman was called,) 
refused to surrender his garden in the Rue Rivoli, on which 
the constituted authorities desired to carry on the arcaide op- 
posite the Tuileries, which, since the death of the sturdy 
proprietor, has been completed. Think of a tradesman or 
a foreigner refusing to tumble down his house, or give up his 
^rdena, in the time of Louis the Fourteenth I 

The moment the grand monarque, his minister, or his 
mistress, fixed their cupidity upon an agreeable site, or a no- 
ble mansion, no rank nor wealth protected the possessor from 
the invasion of his rights. Rijiel, the favourite seat of Car* 

"" ** They tear Un Trom each other, as they did hk father." 
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dinal Richelieu, upon which millions of the public money 
had been spent — where so many of his atrocious, secret exe- 
cutions . had taken place — ^where the unfortunate Marechal 
de Marillac suffered death, — Ruel, with its terrible oubliettesy 
its magnificent gardens, and artificial cascades, (the first 
ever -seen m France,) thus became, by a sort of poetical 
justice, a confiscation to royal avarice. It had attracted* the 
attention of Louis the Fourteenth, who had taken shelter 
there,, with his mother, during the troubles of the Fronde. 
The Duchess d'Aiguillon, Richelieu's mother, was then its 
proprietor ; but the wishes of the king were laws ; and her 
supplicating expression of the sorrow she felt in being oblig- 
ed to part with he.r property was of no avail. 

The manner in which St. Cloud was obtained, by an 
escroquerie of Cardinal Mazarin,* for Louis the Fourteenth, 
who gave it to his brother, is another illustration of these 
times, when ** the mistress of the king had only to desire, in 
order to see the whole people anxious to gratify her most se- 
cret wishes." The list of the royal chateaus, within view 
Qf St. Denis, not to speak of Fontainebleau, Versailles, f the 
two Trianons, and St. Germaine, afford sufficient testimony 
of the extent to which the caprices of the sovereign were 
thus gratified. The chateau of Madrid, Belvue, Meudon, 
St. Cloud, Bagatelle, Rambouillet, de M^intenon, Marly, and 
many others, are monuments of the whim and extravagance 



* *' The Cardinal, wishing to purchase some coiintry-seat.for Mon- 
sleur; the king^s brother, fixed his eyes upon St. Cloud, which belonged 
to a rich financier, and had cost the owner nearly a million of francs. 
So, going one day, on pretence of seeing it, he admired the magnifi-. 
oence of the house, and said to the financier, * Tliis must have cost 
twelve hundred thousand livres V The financier, not wishing to make 
known the extent of his riches, replied, * That he could not afford so 
great a sum as that for his pleasures.' < How much then did it cost 
you 7' said the Cardinal : * I would wager that it was, at least, two 
hundred thousand.' .* Oh no, Monseigneur ! I could not encounter such 
an expense as that.' * Yon could not,' continued the Cardinal, * have 
laid out less than one hundred thousand.' The financier thought that 
he might venture to acknowledge thus much, and admitted that the 
ettablishmMit had cost that sum. The next day the Cardinal sent him 
three hundred thousand livres by a notary, and informed him that the 
king wished the house for his brother. * Aiun, par la finesse du Cardi- 
nal, U rot eiUpour cent milU iaUf ce que coulaU pris d'un milHon aufinan- 
mr: "-^Diatonaire d^Aneedoies, 

t The preference of Lottb the Fourteenth for Versailles, arose from 
Itc not commanding a view of St. Denis, where the tomb of his aacet- 
t«n awaited him. 
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which hastened that national bankruptcy that prodqeed the 
revolution. 

The Btory of the royal chateau of Meudon, to which we 
have just paid a visit, is the history of nearly all the fairy 
edifices raised by absolute power. Meudon is replete with 
historical recollections ; but it is most famous for having had 
for its Cur^ titulairey Francois Rabelais, who wrote, within 
view of the towers of its castle, his satire on the crimes, 
vice, and ignorance of his day.. His sagacious remarks on 
society and its institutions, have, in many instances, gone 
even beyond the illumination of the nineteenth century. 
Meudon was the residence of the beautiful and wicked 
Duchesse d'Estampes, the mistress of Francis the First. 
From her royal lover, she obtaitfed permission to enclose a 
park round this ancient manor*heuse of her ancestors. The 
properties of private individuals in the neighbourhood were 
. bought up, without resistance,* and Meudon took the air of a 
royal demesne. It successively fell into the hands of the Car* 
dinal de Loraine, the wealthiest churchman of his day ; and 
of Servien, the superirUendani of finance of Louvois ; and 
from his widow, it was taken by Louis the Fourteenth, to 
give it to his son, the ** Grand Dauphin." From that time, 
it became one of the royal residences, so Seldom visited, yet 
80 expensively maintained. 

In imitation of the king, the- Dauphin lavished immense 
sums on the embellishment of Meudon ; and at fifty toises 
distance, he built a second chateau for his mistress, or left- 
handed wife, in which he spe^t his life, between hunting and 
the table — " his only resources," says Duclos. When this 
chateau was finished, Louis the Fourteenth came to see it ; 
but turned away in disgust, at its want of what he thought 
** decent splendour ;" saying, that it was *<more like a finan* 
cier's house, than the palace of a great prince." The edi- 
fice, ^o despised by Louis, is all that now remains of the 
ancient establishment. Under Napoleon, it received consi- 
derable repairs, and was splendidly furnished ; and Us gar- 
dens were replanted. During the campaign of Mosco^, it 
was the constant residence of the emperor Marie Louise ; 
and, since the restoration, it has been made the villa of •* les 
enfans de France,'' the children of the Duchess of Berri. 
There, the little Due de Bourdeaux occasionally pays a visit 
with his governor ;* but not, as we visited it, free' in spirit 

* Le Baron Dama^, a Jesait ia the force of the tern. He aerer 
loset tij{ht of hit pupil; 
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and utxrestrained in movement, to wander where he lists, to 
lauffh, to bound, to enjoy Nature, m she can alone be enjoy« 
ed, m the plenitude of liberty and ease, with no forms to ob- 
serve, no etiquettes to reverence. This heir to , the court 
munmiery of Louis the Fourteenth, whosQ pale face I have 
seen at the same hour every day, in thiB same place of ho« 
noar, in the same carriage, seated opposite to the same effigy 
of an old courtier of Versailles, of the days Of the Dauphin 
Due de Bourgogne ; who with the same coiffure en aUes de 
pigean, powdered to the exactitude of the same hair, and wtth a 
mingled look of reverence and authority that befits the mien 
of royal governors, (half-pedagogue and half-groom of the 
chambers,) conducts his pupil in his daily promenade, by the 
same route to the same objects. An old English epigram, 
en a miser's horse, exclaims, ** What vast ideas he must have 
of oats !" and the thought often crossed me, in parody, at 
the daily spectacle of the miserly measure of nature, liberty^ 
and instruction, thus nieeted out to the victim of royal eti- 
quettes, and of the spirit of routine. The poor little prince 
must think that France has no other objects worth looking at» 
Aan those included within the limited circle of these drives ; 
and his ideas, borrowed firom the conversations of his state 
instructors, will probably be as circumscribed respecting the 
social, as tbey must be concerning the physical world. Not 
all the labours of Monsieur C6sar Moreau, will suffice to 
ettace impressions thus early, and thus fatally engraven.'*' - 

• Thi& Indefatigable and learned gentleman, ^ bo adrantageonsly 
known in England, by his statistical tables of British industry, com- 
merce, and population, was, at this time, employed in making a coUec* 
lection of all the facts which concern political economy, for the use of 
the Due de Bourdeaux. His collection he very poUtely laid open to 
our inspection : its arrangement was curious and origuial. Every sepa- 
tate.fact was written on a distinct card; and the whole was distributed 
in cabinets, whose drawers, divided into compartments, lead the in- 
quirer from generals to particulars; so as to serve, at once, for an 
index, and a catalogue raisonnSef of the subject. The unwaried pa- 
tience and industry devoted to this dis/^racious and unremunerating 
labour of Monsieur Moreau, (for he works only that others may reap 
the fruits and the honours of his lucubrations,) are almost beyond belief. 
Whole libraries must have been ransacked for a single line ; and his 
task is incomplete, while a single volume remains unexamined: but the 
exertion becomes still more remarkable, when it is known that the au- 
thor is not one of those literary machines, whose faculties are only 
fitted for suefa drudgery. His mind is expansive and generalized ; and 
it has received its^ peculiar direction from a profound and philosophical 
conviction that, in the present state of statistical science, the verifica- 
tion of its data is an object of paramount necessity. 
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It was with one ofihe raoit agreeable and htm^tm mea at 
Paris, for our cicerone^ aad after a delightful drive, that we 
ipached the long and beautiful avenue which leada to the no« 
Ue terrace and chateau of MeudoD. As we had been exposed 
in an open carriage to the cloudless sun of the finest French 
day that ever shone to gladden the spirits and delight the 
senses, the freshness, verdure, and shade of the superb lime-- 
trees, which line this avenue, four deep oq either side, afibrd- 
ed the most voluptuous enjoyment that can be conceived. Al« 
though our cicerone^ from his connexion with those in autho- 
rity, had some influence in the chateau, we were not permit- 
ted to' enter the royal edifice by the great door, which is only 
opened to the royal family or the governor of iVieudon. We 
were accordingly ushered through the *' corridor de tervice,^^ 
a long, dark, damp passage^ which leads to the officer below 4 
and ascends, by a flight of stairs, to the grand apartments. 
What colds and rheumatisms this corridor must have given to 
the gens de service, including menials ef all ranks, from the 
chambellans to the turnspits ; while the roy altio« «njOy them- 
selves in exclusive heahh and comfort above ! But a neglect 
of the comforts «fififen«rs is not exclusively the fault of roy- 
alty. It is the inherent vice of selfish and unsympatbizing 
humanity. 

Notwithstanding Louis the Fourteenth's contemptuous ob» 
•ervation on the roturier air of the chateau, it is worthy to be 
the vilia of a king ; and has the usual suite «f state apart-' 
ments, with the usual names appropriated to siich edifices. 
The boudoir of the queen is a very pretty and comfortable 
room, ^ch as any private gentlewoman might covet ; and in 
which I might have written my own " bbok of the Boudoir," 
without being dazzled or distracted by its splendour. This 
was probably the snuggery of .the excellent Mademoiselle 
Choir, (with whom the Grand Dauphin made a ** marriage de 
eonsci^ee"*) the most devoted and disinterested of mistresses, 
and least ambitious of lefl-handed wives.f 

The gallery of portraits is not without attraction, though it 
contains no very good pictures. Here are three youthful por- 
traits of the royal brothers, Louis the Sixteenth, Louis the 

* And thns, as Dados remarks, *'Jinit conmu $on p^.** 
t Her observation, when she tore the will, in which the Paupliiii had 
left her an enormous fortune, merits a record. ** As long as I preserve 
you (she said) I shall want for nothing; and if I have ever the misfor- 
tune to lose you, an annuity of a thousand crownt will suffice for all I 
iball then want." 
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EigbtMQth, and Charles the Tenth. In die reaeniblanees of 
these happy-looking bo]^!, what a story ! what a moral ! An* 
other, and more striking picture of them all, is drawn in the 
admirable description of the court of Louts the Fifteenth^ pre- 
served in the letters of Horace Walpole. The formal figures 
of their sisters, Mesdames Adelaide .and Victoire, are also at 
Heudon. But the two pictures that interested me most, were 
those of^the Prince de Conde (by Greuse,) and of the Grand 
Dauphin, the founder of the chateau, who, by-the-bye, looks 
like a Highlander,* 

While we werp prowling about the silent, cheerless, and 
uninhabited apartments, the governor of the chateau, the Due 
de Castries, arrived ; and w^left this deserted seat of roy- 
alty, and proceeded to Sevres. The contrast was striking ! 
The bourg of Sevres is at this moment the most thriving and 
prosperous village in the environs of Paris — a little centre of 
cotnmerce, busQe, and activity. ' Its port is the entrepot of ' 
the capital, and is covered with the produce of burgundy and 
Champagne. It is said that the cellars, in which the wine is 
deposited, have the property of bestowing on it, tifter a short 
stowage, all the mellowness of age. The cave du Roi, exca- 
vated, like the others, from the rock, is sufficiently capacious 
to receive fifteen thousand casks. 

While agriculture thus contributes her treasures, to enliven 
and enrich this little mart of industry, which lies in the midst 
of royal monuments of idleness and useless expenditure, 
the arts and manufactures have given it its principal attrac- 
tifn, and historical interest. Its porcelain is experiencing 
daily improvement. The last time we visited the manufactoo 
ry, was with our dear Denon ; he wished to show us some 
designs of his own, after the antique ; and I well remember 
the rapid sketch he gave us, as we drove from Paris, of the 
rise and progress of this branch of art, from the first arrival 
of porcelain in Europe, with a biographical account of his 
own famous China cat-^his distinctions of the porcelain 
tendre and' the porcelain dure^-^he first establishment of a 
China manufactory at yincennes,^y a private individual, and 
the erection by the Fanners General of the present edifice 
at S^vres« which makes a part of the domain of the crown. 
It was the peculiar merit of the brief and graphic narrations 
of Denon, that they imprinted themselves on the memory of 
the hearer, wRhout an efibrt« and almost widiout a conscious 
desire of retaining what was so delightfiil to listen to, m pof* 
font. 
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We met the tame courteous receptioii from the director, of* 
the manufactory on the occmon of our present visit,* as we 
had experienced, when introduced by our mutual friend, De- 
non, in 1816 ; and we talked muchx>f him, and of the im^ 
provements made in the art, of which he was so devoted aa 
amateur. Among many beautiful specimeos from the workv 
of several eminent painters attached to the manufactory, (and 
among others of Isabey,) we observed the famous " Entry 
of Henry the Fourth " into Paris, pointed by Gerard, and 
copied by Mademoiselle Jdcotot, Still, th^ same disagreea- 
ble impression was made on us, as at opr finst visit, from the 
idea of fragility which intrudes itself, in contemplating works 
of such eminent art and painful labour, thus beslowed« 

While looking over these beautiful and costly productions, 
the conversation turned on the siege which some of the hou- 
ses and manufactories of the town underwent during the in- 
vasion of ^^nos amis, Us ennemis ;" and we indulged our ima- 
gination in supposing the effect of an incursion of Prussians 
into the establishment we were then occupying. Talk of 
'< a bull in a^hina-shop !" The pillage of the 5our^ lasted 
eight days ; but the royal manuractory was spared (the only 
building in the town so respected,) and our supposition was 
purely gratuitous. The building became even an , asylum 
for many of the inhabitants, who hid themselves in its sub- 
terraneous store-rooms and cellarage. 

Besides the government manufactory, there are others at 
Sevres, of more interest, as belonging to the enterprise and 
industry of private individuals* There is a manufactory ^ 
black, white, and yellow/at^ioe, belonging to Monsieur Cla- 
verceau ; another of ename), the property of Monsieur Lam- 
bert ; and a manufactory of glass, called la verrerie de Siv^ 
res, which give additional life to this little hive of commer? 
cial industry. 

It is pleasant to contrast the actual state oTthis village and 
its environs, in these deplorable and barbarous times, with 
the Sevres of the days which certain writers, in defiance of 
all evidence; eulogize and regret — the days when Henri Seig- 
neur de Sevres reigned in his feudal fortress, which is now a 
tanneiy. The district was then tenanted by " serfs," and . 
'* villains," a part of whose useful labours it was to keep the 
frogs from croakips in the/oM^, and to maintain th^ gallows 
in good repi^ir. This lienri dp Sdvres lent his castloi <<a 

* Mopnear BroDgniard, meiQbre ds r/ostUut; Slc, 
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square edifice surrounded by a ditch, and terminated at its 
upper extremity by a sort of dof^'oif,'* to receive certain pri- 
soners from the Gh^telet of Paris, who were supposed to be 
liberated, on the entry of a queen into the capital ; and lor 
whose board and lodging he was duly paid^ On these occa- 
sions, he undertook for all such prisoners as were excluded 
from the general act of grace v snd his castle had sometimes 
as many as fifty of these melancholy exceptions within its 
walls. All things considered, I would much rather be the 
tanner, surrounded by his merry men, who now dwells ia^ thd 
castle, than the high and mighty Seigneur, surrounded by 
slaves and victims-^himself bo£ slave and victim in his turn. 



THE COMMON PEOPLB. " 

Mt allusions to the common people of France, in my former 
work on that country, afiTorded matter of attack to (be Dtfifptau 
Blanc^ the Quottdiermet and even to the Journal desDebats 
(which is now in the same category of reprobation as myself.)* 
^* Lady Morgan," says one of these journals, — it is now no 
matter which, — ^* has produced a work, Dietie par sa hlan- 
Msseustf et Scrite par son valet de chambre,*^^ To the 
people, however, of any country, we must talk, if we desire 
to know the country. I have 'done so in my own, and else- 
where, and je m'en trouve bien. I owe to this habit of living 
with my fellow-creatures, as my fellow-creatures, the best and 
most successful traits of my happiest authorship, my Mae 
f Rorys, my O'L^arys, and my Shanes, — all more or less por- 
traits from living originals : so, in spite of the aristocratic 
muses of the QmHdiennef and the Quarterly^ I shall go on in 
my d^ way, talk to the people when I meet them, and write 
them d^wn, when I find any thing illustrative or amusing to 
say of them. 

One morning, I ordered an English muslin dress to be sent 

'* Mono. Bertoa, redacteur of the Monitevr Royaiiste de Gand in 
1815; was reeently coadenmed to fifteen months' impriflonmejit, as editor 
of the Debatt. 

t ^ Dictated %y her washerweman, and written by her footman," aii 
epigram too imart for the eelf-denial of a journalist ; particularly ae 
It was written by a Due «/ Patr, then a constant contributor. 

Yoit. IL—IO ^ 
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home by a certain beur oa the next day, for an occasion wlien 
aa English muslin dress was ** la robe Mig^e.** My servant 
brought me word thai it could not be got up in so short a time ; 
and a very smart, well-dresMd, but inferior member of the 
establishment, came to etf^in why it was so. 1 asked her 
what was her department, and she replied ^* um awnreuse em 
groMf or satomeuse^^ fa plain washer), at forty-two sous per 
diem. The nesit grade above her in the hierarchy of the wash- 
tub, she informed me, is the eaq^e^emw^ or starcher, whose 
business is always superintended by the bourgeaue herself; 
that is, by the chief of the house. The» comes the r^Mneiue^ 
or clear*starcber, and last, the repas^eu^ or ironer {the two 
last, by-the-by, earning three francs per diem). .'* But why 
cannot you do all this younelf V* I asked. ** CimmaUy 
Madame ! I wash, starch, clear, and iron ! — ^impossible. 
Every one to her own department ;*' and then, with an easy 
curteisy, and a ^^ •Tot Vhoimeur de voum saluer^* she left me to 
the horrors of a silk dress, when a muslin one was the law of 
the season. 

Presently afterward came la botirgeoise^ the head of the £rm. 
She was a fine woman, and elegantly dressed in the extreme of 
the fasluon (as different, par parenikhe^ from my old ac- 
quaintance of the Hotel d^Orleans, as the Faubourg itself m 
from the quariier dea TuUeriea). I attempted to utter a few 
words of remonstrance, on the possibility .of any body being 
able to wash a gown in twenty*four hours ; but^ confounded by 
her air and manner, if not convinced by her declaratioo, 
« Que c^^toU une sdence^^ and tbatonie must have been brought 
up ** dan9 les pritwipes^" to understand any thing about the 
4natter, I begged her pardon for the trouble I had given her, 
aod resigned myself to my fate and to a graa de Neflee, 

Through every department of social and domestic life in 
France, the influence of this spirit of routine is more or less 
perceptible — a spirit to be met with in every country which 
has passed a century without laws and liberty, and where the 
will of 'the powerful stands in the place of both. In such 
countries, each man is persuaded that he is born for a particular 
station, from which nothing but a miracle can elevate him. In 
semi-barbarous communities, trades and professions are the 
birthright of a caste. It was so in ancient Irdiand ; it is so in 
India ; and the rohirier under Louis the Sixteenth believed 
himself destined to remain a roturier^ in siBcula sacutorum. 
This faith the influence of the revolution has not yet wholly 
eradicated from the lidmbler walks of Fiench life ; and the 
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UBimreuse mrdinaxre cannot see the posotiHlity of becoming a 
repasseuse^ by any exercise of industry or ingenuity. In the 
highest and the lowest classes of society, the ^' wisdom of our 
ancestors" takes the strongest hold of the imagination, and is 
the most difficult to overturn. 



POLICHINEL. 

I HAVE just heard, with horror, of a proscription, to which 
the deportations to Cayenne, and the persecutions of th« 
Carbonari are nbthing ! Polichinel, my dear Polichinel, has 
awakened the suspicions of the French ministry. He has 
been place<l under the surveillance of the police, accused of 
BoHapartism, of jacobinism, of atheism, anti-jesuitism, and I 
know not how many other i^ms to boot ; and is condemned 
to be r€W^ according lo ancient custom, — to be broken to 
pieces ; his Neapolitan nose and mirth-stirring *' hunch^* to be 
burned to ashes, and the ashes to be scattered abroad on the 
wings of the winds. 

It was said, or suspected, that his old enemy, the commis- 
saire de police, was an intended personation of Ignatius Loyola, 
and the Devil a mere type of Monsieur de Villele ; and that the 
actionatre^ who conducted the firm, with his wooden cage, his 
cat, his candle, and liis compire (the wit who bandies jests 
with the wooden net, and sells his gateaux de Nanterre be* 
tween the acts), constitutes a secret society of the cot^ gauche^ 
and is in deep conspiracy against those prit-noma of every 
abuse, the throne and altar. Thus the gagne-pain du pawore 
diable* is confiscated to the benefit of the state ; and Polichi- 
nel (under all forms of government an incorruptible supporter 
of the liberty of speech) is for ever silenced by an arbitrary 
act, by which the '^ gayety of nations is eclipsed," and the stock 
of the people's *^ innocent amusements" curtailed of its fairest 
proportions. The downfall of Punch is the first coup d^etat 
by which *^2a liberty rayale*^] has tried its strength, and expe- 

* The ** bread-earner," a figure of speech sufficiently familiar. 

t This haa heen defined by one of ite partizane, «^ Une iMnardiit 
librcy dofU U pevpU eil coneeniri dam la perMme du IM^ tt ou Uroi 
sctU est toweraini^* 
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riminted liow far ti^ ntiion will submit to the wickedac 
and imbecility of the new Seides of absolutism. 



A DINNER IN THE FAUBOURG. 

EvjBBY quarter of Paris has its peculiar characteristics ; and 
the English visiter who saunters away his sojourn in that ckj 
of enchantment, in the two fashionable quarters of St. Honored 
and the Chauss^e d*Antin^ knows as much of it as the English 
inerchantf who is not suffered to pass the walls of Canton, 
does of the celestial emph-e. ^* Qui voudrait voir deux, pays 
differens^*^ says a popular journalist^ ^^ dans la tneme soirie^ 
n^a qu" d diner ckex Dismareta au Faubourg, et prendre de$ 
glaces, chez Tortoni,*^ We did both, and more ; for we got a 
walk in the Luxembourg, and went to the opera into the 
bargain. 

We had gone, in the hospitable French fashion, to ask a 
dinner from some friends in the Faubourg ; but they were 
absent at St. Germain*s ; so^ as it was late, and we were hun- 
gry, we were constrained to seek our meal at a restaurateur^ s^ 
where it is always sure to be welcomely giYen. Paris is the 
place in the world, where no disappointment in such a specu- 
lation can occur ; though one would not, by preference, run 
the chances of the FaulK)urg. As we stood in the salon t>f 
the restaurateur^ if waiting for a private cabinet, we perceived 
some of the faded grand^s of the quarter reposing over their 
frugal desert, with a certain air of nobility, and a formality of 
position and dress, it would be in vain to look for at Very's or 
Hardy's. There was not visible any of the petulant juvenility 
of the frequenters of the Boulevards, nor of the jocundity of 
the guests at the Rocker de Caneale' Not one English face 
of morgue, and affected discontent, was to be seen ; nor'one 
Irish accent was heard, to awaken the echoes of the silent 
room, with perpetual claims on the attention of the *< iMtt^Aer,'* 
wifli an appropriate correction of " no, its garsoon, I mane." 
No capricious merveilleux dropped in from a late visit to a 
dowager duchess, in the entresol of the ckateauy *^pour impro- 

* He who would see two different countries on the eame evening, 
should dine at D^smarets in the Faubourg, and taker hit ica at Tor* 
toni's. 
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vi^er un tepat^ by way of a frolic. The aolenm ailcnce of 
frugal gastronomy^ making the roost of its. means, was nn-^ 
broken, save by a deep mutter of political discussion, froi^ 
some ancient ultra, who, with revenues less noble than his 
descent, had adjourned from the Chambers to the rextaura- , 
teuT^Sj and continued to pick the bones of arguments left un- 
finished in the tribune, as he picked those of his cctdette a la 
MaiMtenoUf or his fiUei dla Du Barry : for all b^ond the 
cookery of Louis the Fifteenth, (himself the king of cooks, 
practically and theoretically), seemed excluded from the menu 
of the Faubourg. 

As we could get no cabinet to ourselves, we edited as we 
could by the scene before us ; and afler our dinner and cup of 
Woka, proceeded to the gardens of the Luxembourg. There 
we found ourselves in the midst of all that remains of the old 
race, brute and human, which we had left on our last visit 
fluttering out their senile vivacity, in the bosquets which had 
shaded the flirtations of their ancestors. Yet how few of the 
petites camettes^ or powdered toupees of that day now re- 
mained ! A few ** SUpkides*^ and " Fidklen^^ were still sport- 
ing at the end of ribonds, tied to the girdles of their ancient 
mistresses ; anil a few cocked hats and baguettes d la Reiner 
preserved some traces of the past, — which fifteen years ago 
was so well represented in that general resurrection of anti- 
• quities, which marked the return of the descendants of Hugh 
Capet. The *^ fell swoop," which death had made in the in- 
terval, was brought still more home to our minds by the recol- 
lection of one, whose society, on our last visit to these gardens, 
had made it so interesting, by the variety of anecdotes she 
communicated, — while we reposed together under the shade 
of those noble trees, that, in the reign of terror, had afforded 
concealment to many a brokea heart, and a momentary rest to 
the vigilance of ' many%n anxious eye. .She, too, was gone ; 
and as we passed the couft of her hotel, opposite to these gar* 
dens, where we had once celebrated the birthday of Voltaire, 
under such delightful circumi^tances, we gave a sigh to the 
memory of " Belle et Borme^^^ whose charming sobriquet will 
be remembered when names more ancient ^nd influential shall 
be forgotten, — even in the Faubourg, the grand repository of 
all otherwise forgotten things. 

From the Luxembourg we adjourned to the opera. What 
a change ! what a contrast in persons, air, dress, sentiments, 
and opinions! The transformation of the last sombre scene 
which precedes the final splendours of a Christmas pantomime, 
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is not more iuddeOf nor more viotent. Im^gioatioD bas no- 
thing comparabla with reality ; aod art* in ita most conpft- 
caied eferts, approaehes not within any measurable distanoe 
of the wonders of nature. Well may Paria be said to hare a 
populstion for every faction, for every creed, and almosl for 
every epoch 1 



PUBLIC GARDENS. 

Thbkb is an influence arising out of the surrounding ele- 
nients, which no . moral causes can overpower. The French 
have in their climate a predestination to enjoyment and happi« 
ness» which sets bad government at defiance ; for (the case 
of the prisoner apart, who is excluded from the refreshment 
of air and sunshine), the sources of pleasurable and healthful 
pursuit.are open to all classes, and beyond the reach either of 
fiscal cupidity or the tyranny of police. The English people, 
on the contrary, are .the prisoners of their climate. Their 
pleasure must all be bought ; and its unhealthy and unnatural 
excitements are consequently subject to the grasp of taxation, 
and are dearly purchased, or painfully forgone. The British 
sun, shipped from Whitehaven or Newcastle, may be gauged 
by the exciseman, and meted out io poverty, in the smallest 
qtumlities, and at the dearest price ; and when the rigour of 
the season drives the population to the use of fermented 
liquors, and exacting government stands between the cup and 
the lip, and changes the ** wholesome draught" (without any 
figure of speech) ** into a deadly poison.'* 

Among the many pleai^res which oftr themselves in Paris, 
those afibrded by its numerous and beautiful public gardens, 
are, perhaps the cheapest and the best. The gardens of Ti* 
voli, the Luxembourg, the Tuiteries, the Jardin des Pla.ntes^{l 
had almost added, the Pire la Chaise)^ the Champs Eljfse^s^ 
.the Bote de BouhgnCf the gardens and grounds of the many 
royal villas in the immediate neighborhood of the capital, ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence not only on the health and enjoy- 
ment, but also on the character and temperament of the citi- 
zens of Paris. The taste for out-of-doors amusement thus 
engendered, by turning the public fi^om an habitual indulgence 
of artificial excitements, must favour that cheery and elastic 
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temperamenty wMieh developes Intelleet, promotes an cxpan- 
mve courtesy, and gives a habit of good breeding. The com- 
mon people, always in tbe presence of nature^* are mora 
awakened and alert, than the miserable citizen «f another 
eountry, who, perpetually pent up in narrow streets, or be- 
tween the four walls of a tap-room* where he is besotted with 
intoxicating liquors, has neither food for mental exercise, nor 
organs in a state fitted for apprehension or reflection. 

The minity of our apartments in the Rud de Rivoli to the 
TuilerieSy made us frequent visiters to tha gardensp where* 
when fatigued with the oppressive warmth of a June or July 
df^, we hare taken shelter under the verdant umbragie of iU 
lofty horse-chestnuts, making our gipsy encampment ^ under 
the green-wood-trees," in an atmosphere of orange flowers. 
Thus seated, in the centre of all the life and movement of Paris, 
our circle was wont to rapidly widen, by the accidental addition 
•f acquaintances, who dropped in from time to time, and gave 
endless variety and life to the conversation. The passing 
scene afforded a perpetual pancnrama of living topics of dis* 
cussion, ia the carnival groups of promenaders, in ceaseless 
movement before us,—- the cauchoUe^ fresh from Normandy, 
in her lofty head-drees, of the time of the Valois, — ^the belle 
of the Ckauss^e d'Aniin in the last fihc^eau Jteuri of Her* 
baut, and the qumtou of Mad. Egremont, the guind^s figures 
of tbe last incursion of the British, and the always recogniza* 
ble taumure of the newly arrived provincials, who pay a vidt 
to Paris once in their lives, to furnish matter of discussion dur* 
ing the remainder, to the soirees of their remote departments. 
The frequent announcement of names and characters of 
great political, historical, or literary interest, as their bearers 
psssed among the unknown and uodbtinguisbed crowd, was an 
additional soiirce of enjoyment, rendering the social biyonac 
one of the most piquant and pleasant pastimes which Paris 
sfibrds. What anecdotes ! what secret memoirs ! what traits 
of French life and manners have been relatisd to us, while we 
thus enjoyed the breezes and the shade, amid all the refine- 
ment, art, and luxury of a metropolis ! How many Bona* 
parte dutchesses have there passed in review before us, with 
their high-sounding titles of foreign victory, now pronounced 
with less eflfect than would once haVe been produced by the 
names of their femmes-de-chambre! How many heroes of 

* Green fields and- blue skieg are not the less green and blue, be* 
csoie they are in the enviions «f a spadoos capital. 
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the tribunev how many ehiefr of Mcts, and eiUhrUi^ of all 
epodis, past and present ! 

We had ao amusing butaomewbat satirical (riend, who was 
wont to join us on such occasions, and who was the .very Bti#«t> 
RabMn of the TuHeries. He had ^* d€9 memmrep centra I0 
genre huminiC^ at his finger's endsyjand a talent for story-tell* 
ing well worth all the narratives of all the insipid Englidi 
fashionable novels that ever set beauty to sleep m the hands 
of her hairdresser. One evening lie joined us in the grande 
Mitf and began his office of reporter to the scandalous chro* 
iricle, without loss of time. ^* There, look at that portly old 
gentleman^ whose gold-headed cane keeps time to some air 
he is humming of Gluck or Piccini. He is now a baron, and 
a man of wealth. He was harpsichord master to Marie An- 
toinette. His story is a tale worthy of Pigault Le Brun.->-^ 
You know that ideal-looking tnan who approaches ? C'est le 
Baron— I see by his bow he knows you. Of all the oralors 
of the Chamber, no one makes longer speeches, or is listened 
to with more attention — by liimself. — There goes the pretty 
Duchesse d'Otrante, with her husband, the amiable son of the 
once fearful Fouch6. That woman, with her distinguished 
air, is Madame de SI. Jean d'Angely, just as charming^ if not 
so young, as when she n^s heUe des' bellee of the imperial . 
court. You will not meet them in your high English circles, 
nor at the Chateau ; their husbands have not qualified for that 
distinction. There, look at that handsome Spaniard, l^hmnme 
H, bonne fniune du j<mr. All that sort of thing is now the 
affair of foreigners. But for your English, dandies, and Uie 
Spanish or Austrian diplomatists, we should be the most stu- 
pidly correct city in the world. One of the few altars of the 
old fakfi*, which are now preserved in the Faubourg, is served 
by that young foreign fieloqwi^ ' daiUeurs le phis aimabie 
gargon du numdeJ I saw such a scene yesterday evening in 
the church of St. Roch, the rendezvous, as you know, of all 
the fashion of Paris, it was after vespers. I know not what 
tempted me to turn in ; but, reterning from a visit to a friend, 
who lodges opposite, I did so. I had scarcely sauntered up 
the nave, which was occupied only by two or three old wo- 
men, rocking and prayin^h their chairs, when to my surprise 

I perceived the beautiful Duchesse de moving 

along the lateral aisle. She had a lovely child by the hand. 
She looked so pious, and yet so pretty — there was such a veil 
of devotios^ver her habitual coquetry, that she had the air of 
a Magdalen, by anticipation, doing penance for the peccadilb 
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which she had not jet coniitttfted. She knell before a prifi- 
dieu^ and drew forth bet * heures* from a reticule, casting dowft 
jier dove-like ejes, and moving her beautiful lifM. The child 
knelt and yawned beside her. While I gazed in admiration, 
another votarist appeared. It was our handsome Spaniard, 
que voUd ! The dutcbess raised her eyes at the sound of his 
step, and -dropped her prayer-book. The young count of 
course picked it up, but not before a billet was dropped from 
its leaves, and was picked op too, though not returned. He 
proceeded to the high altar, and the dutch^ss continued to pray. 
They arose simultaneously from their devotions ; and at the 
moment when she stepped into her carriage, the count, who 
was descending the steps, hurried to assist her. I should have 
done so too, but he was before me. She bowed with undis- 
tinguishing coldness to both, and drove off." The whole was 
a scene of i^ Spanish romance ; and as my acquaintance re- 
lated it, it had all the colouring of one. 

The promenade of ihe Tuileries has its fashionable hours ; 
and when the curfew bell of ton has rung, nothing beyond a 
native of the Aue St. Denis, or a straggler on a voyage of dis- 
covery from the Marais».(the Bloomsbiiry of Paris}, jvoukl be 
se^n there, for the world. The fashionable times, at this de- 
lightful season of the year, is from four till five, and from eight 
till the time when the beau monde^ and the monde that isiiot 
beau who prefer the open air and the moonlight, to the 9p00ia' 
des and salons f flock to the Champs Rlys^es. It is there, en r 
fine summer's evening, that the French temperament is seen in 
all its force, and to the greatest possible advantage. H^e the 
simplicity of the old French character is visible in the amuse- 
ments and recreations of the lower orders, mingled with the 
pursuits opened to them by modern improvements : while the 
social qualities of the ingher orders come out in the'most pleas-^ 
ing relief, and in the brightest light. The Route de NeuiU^h 
that noble avenue, which is- but a prolongation of itegrai^S^ 
aUee of the Tuileries, crowded with carriages, either dri^n 
up (while their owners take their seat under the shade of the 
trees), or performing their cruise, with those who are \tM> indo- 
lent to descend, or too full dressed to encounter the dust. Be- 
fore them, elegant groups are listening to bands of music of 
every country, performing their national airs — ^Tyrolean min- 
strels, the ^ Ciechit' from Bologna, the Neapolitans with their 
guitars, and the true French Iwnds chanting their vaudeciUes 
and airs de tkidire. These musical troops move in succession 
from circle to circle till the hour arrives, when they assemUe 
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before the paviKons of their respective a^s and glaciers ; hf 
wboee glittering light, seen through the croes avenues, thej 
have a ^iry effect. The multitudes seated on the little lawn 
hefiire them, and taking ice^ lemonades, and refreshments of 
all sorts, from a glass of eau sttcrie to a ptmeha la romainef 
are of the middle and lower ranks, andure listening to the ex- 
quisite music of Rossini, Auber, and Pacini, with whose ch^ 
d^iBwre they ai^ as lamiliat as the most inveterate frequenters 
of the orchestra of the grand opera. 

While pleasure and the arts are thus enjoyed at smaller prices 
than can purchase them in any other country in the world, a 
still lower range of amusements, at a lower rate, are offered to 
the simple votarists of the jeu de i^igue^^Veacarpolette^ ha$cul 
a ressortSy* and the sailing through the air of a ship, which 
produces all the agreeable effects of sea-sickne^ to the edi- 
fication and special delight of the badauds of Paris. Mean- 
time, Pplichinel and his compare (as yet not put down de par 
le rei) announce the commencement of their performance, by 
lighting the solitary candle, in front of their little theatre ; and 
take their chance of remuneration from the munificent s^te^ 
which indigent gayety freely bestows, i^ return for its hearty 
laugh. *^ The weighing chair,'' with its tempting white cusb* 
ions, is always in readiness to gratify the least arrogant of all 
the varieties of affiottr propre ; and a course of natural philo- 
sophy is given on the green sward, by an Armenian conjuror, 
who expounds the mysteries of nature to a class quite as intent 
on his experiments, as those of the Ecde de M^decinef or Jar- 
din des Plants. 

Strolling out one evening, in the ifrterval between coffee at 
home and an assembly at Madame W.'s, we turned into the. 
Champs Elys^es, where we were joined by that accomplished 
and excellent Italian, the elder U^———ni. Chance could not 
have thrown in. our way a more desirable companit>n, to share 
the doicefar mente of the moment. The simplicity of genius, 
with its enthusiasm, and that love of nature, and sympa- 
thy with humanity, under all its aspects of enjoyment, which 
so often are blended in the highly organized, distinguish tbii 
- elegant writer and amiable roan. It was a warm moonlight 
. evening, succeding to a sultry day-^a night made expressly 
for iee and Italian reminiscences. Sft, after a saunter up the 
aXUe^ and some bows of recognition received and returned, 

* Swings, .round-abotttf, and similar amuiemsnts, leen only in <mr 
ptuvcaXty j£irs,f 
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we agreed to adjourn to the lawn of an illuminated glacier^ 
and took our chairs accordingly, without the fear of fashion be- 
fore our eyes, to interrupt our frolic or embitter our enjoymeiit. 
In a moment^ one of the flying Mercurys of the Temple {vulgd, 
a gar^on or waiter, waa before us with his carte a la mem ; and 
having ordered the necessary quantum of ices, iced water, and 
biscuits, to entitle us to the b€»t seats, we gave ourselves up 
without reserve to the *^ genius of the place." • 

A little Lttchese, with his squinrel, hearing us talk Ttalian, 

daimed the rites of compatriotship with U , for himself 

and for his pacera heHia;- and added two very singular figures 
to our group, which was gradually increased by twenty others, 
all equally odd and cbaraoleristic in their way. The pavilion, 
lighted up under thev-shadow of lofty trees, formed the back- 
ground of this animated picture. In front, was a band of Italian 
performers and singers, male and female : the harps and guitars 
pkyed by the latter, while the violins and violoncellos were attri- 
buted to the former. The music was chiefly Rossini's, and was 
executed with that feeling which is never wanting in the natives 
of Italy, however rude may be the mere mechanical part of their 
execution. Most of the little orchestra joined in singing, at 
intervals, concerted pieces from the <' Barbiere," ** Ceneren- 
tola," << Gazza Ladra," &c. The aristocratical part of the 
audience (such, namely, as could afibrd a chair and a aorbet) 
were in the front ranks, while the light firom the pavilion fell 
on a multitudinous circle of humbler amateurs, which extended 
backwards, till the moonbeams only, playing between the trees, 
just tinged the remoter figusest and gave relief to their ele- 
vated heads and anxicMis faces. Immediately near us stood a ' 
group of workmen, who had apparently just left their daily la- 
bours at the arc de friofnphef and were loitering home to some 
remote faubourg, when arrested here by *^ the magic of sweet 
sounds." Salvator'Rosa never sketched more picturesque 
figures. Their red or black caps, worn on one side of the head ; 
their white sleeves, rolled half way up their arms, which were& 
folded in the attitude that intense pre-occupation loves to tab^, 
and which is always so graphic ; and their leathern aprons, 
tupked up on one side ; gave them asort of iox^erone look and 
air, very foreign to their industrious habits and active pursuits. 
One of them was accompanied by his wife, a handsome yoimg 
woman, with a dress which Teniers woidd have deligbted to 
paint. She had an infant asleep on her bosom, and a little 
hoy by the band ; and she leaned against the shoulder of her 
husband, as intently listening as himself, to sounds with which 
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both were eridently delighted. Other auditors of the same de- 
seriptioD, all equally orderly and attentive, were scattered round, 
and a silence prevailed in this heterogeneous assembly which it 
would be impossible to command in a London or Dublin draw- 
ing-room« even though Pasta's 'divine voice were a motive to 
compel it. A remarkable-looking old lady, neatly dressed, with 
a veil thrown back from her pale and withered features, was 
selling **' plamrs" and little <' homus aoeniures.*'* Her voice 
was musical, and her manner striking. She stood without the 
circle, and offered us her basket, with a supplicating nod. A 
French gendeman, who had discovered and joined us, asked, 
*^ Do you remember the ' veiled lady,' who used to sing, some 
fifteen years ago, after night-fall, in the Rue Vivienne ? This 
is all that remains of her. You perceive that her esprit de 
dUUUuUe gets the better of her eiprit du commerce^ snid that 
she is thinking more (^ Rossini than of selling her wares.*' 

A scene like this, so replete with enjoyment, so instinct 
with propriety and decorum, bespeak a people* far advanced 
in genuine civilization. When will the porter and gin-drinking 
inhabitants of London, with all its vice-suppressing autocrats, 
and Sunday crusades against humble amusement, its fraudu- 
lent pretences to morality, and its canting boast of religion, 
exhibit such a cheering spectacle of national felicity — aye, 
and of national virtue too, as is presented in the evening 
amusements of the Champs Elyse^s? 



COURSES OF LECTURES. 

Pasis has become one great university, and every quarter 
has its classes. Even the public gardens are studies ; and so- 
ciety might be divided into professors and pupils, orators and 
audiences, philosophers and their followers. This vast stir 
of mind forms a marked contrast with the imprisonment of in- 
tellect which prevailed under the reign of Napoleon, — when 
philosophy thought and wrote by stealth. Not that Napoleon 
was more adverse to the intelliaetual speculation than the liber- 
atois of Europe who have succeeded him: twt other times 

* Pry^;»baci6s which, offered at hazard, are luppoaed to contain the 
deatinieg of the oustomer. 
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i( have other exigencies, and his reign was that of action rather 

I than that of thought. Besides, the restored dynasty have* not 

.. Napoleon's secret for making his wishes respected. 

Under Louis the Fourteenth, men thought and wrote as they 
pleased ; because the few, who could then do either, pleased 
to thmk and write in the spirit of the government, or rather of 
" le maitre,^^ as he was servilely called by the first genius of 
Uie age. The people^ then, w^re not. awakened to their 
wretched condition of being taxed and tortured, — broken to- 
day on the wheel, as the accessaries of crimes committed in 
obedience to superiors,' who were sure to escape,— famished 
to-morrow, — always thwarted in their commercial and agri- 
cultural enterprise, and studiously preserved in ignorance, to 
render them the submissive victims and willing agents of per- 
secution and oppression. If any of the geniuses of that day 
had desired to enlighten the nation, even by. a line or a word, 
the fate of Fenelon and Racine was before them : but none 
made the attempt. 

In the succeeding reign, when the maximum of corruption 
and crime had been attained, beyond which no nation can 
exist, men began to think and write more freely^; and the ba- 
nishment of Voltaire and Rousseau was but a type of the per- 
secution which fell upon them, in consequence. Under the 
pVptection of la charter knowledge now lays open her volume ; 
all who seek, find ; and the market which the intellectual 
wants of an improving population creates, is amply supplied. 
Even the old Sorbonne, the once great staple of mystification 
and ignorance, now possesses its Villemaine, whose bold and 
unfettered speculations are received with enthusiasm by thou- 
sands of auditors. Charles Dupin is giving his course of ge- 
ometry applied to the arts, at the Conservatoire, and spreading 
widely the most valuable information ; Andreux lectures at the 
College de France, on French literature ; Lermier is inte- 
resting Ills disciples with the history of the Roman law, at the 
JnsHtut; Guizot, the elegant lecturer on modern history, is 
always 3ure of an immense class, and is well deserving of his 
popularity ; and Cousin never fails to assemble round him a 
numerous and enthusiastic corps of folIowers,.wheQ he lectures 
on tlie history of philosophy, and, by the force of bis eloquence, 
gives a temporary vogue to the doctrines of Plato and the 
sysitem of Kant* 

* This faihion whleh has previuled of plunging into tho vague, ver- 
bal sophistries of German philosophy, though, in fact^ a retrogradation 
from the science of Cabanis and Condillac, is at least, a proof of the 

Vol. XL— n 
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Many others, not less notable because unknown to me, are 
powerfully forwarcling Ihe great impulse of mind, tlirough 
every class and order of society. The want, the desire, the " 
insatiable passion for instruction upon all subjects, and with 
every possible view, is spreading with a rapidity, like that 
which marked the progress of the plague, in those good times 
when the pulpit was the only fountab of public teaching, and 
when leisure was borrowed from the pursuits of industry, to 
celebrate the " feast of the ass," while the congregation brayed 
their responses at the bidding of the bishop, and under dread 
of his excommunication for disobedience.* Notwithstanding 
the honourable and manly stand which England, of late years, 
has made in favour of the emancipation of mind, a latge part 
of the upper and middle classes of that country still continue 
to bray with the bishop, to sign unread, or at least ill under- 
stood, the articles of his church, and to receive with a like 
implicit faith, the modicum of knowledge which is doled put 
at his universities. The art and mystery of breaking the ani- 
mal, man, to the purposes of the governing few, has been long 
and well imderstood ; and the " panther that will not be 
tamed*' by force, is duped into the gentleness of the lamb. 
But as the keepers of the insane often acquire ^ome of the 
mental obliquities of the objects of their care, so the teachers 

independence of the French mind,' and of a strong desire to enlarge 
the bounds of knowledge. The funciful idealism of his school is not, 
however, either adapted to the French tefbiperament, or to the preci- 
iion of the French prose style ; its fashion must be temporary, and it 
will speedily be superseded by something of a more tangible and pro- 
fitable character. 

* All who are in the least acquainted with ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties, are aware that the feast of the . ass was a festival observed to a 
late period. It was imagined at Verona, that the ass which carried 
our Saviour to Jerusalem, passed the sea dry shod, and taking the 
route of Cyprus, Rhodes, Candla, Malta, and Sicily, stopped some 
time at Aquile ki, and then fixed its quarters finally in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona, where it died. Its funeral was celebrated with great 
honours ; its bones, inclosed in an artificial ass, were preserved in the 
church of Notre-Dame-of-the-Organs, under the care of four canons; 
who, twice a year, carried this relic processionally through the city. 
Throughout all Catholic Europe, the feast of the ass was celebrated 
with the most extravagant bufiboneries : the priest braying from the 
altar, and the people responding. Some have supposed this a remnant 
of the Pagan Saturnalia ; but it seems rather an act of insolent triumph - 
of the crall, over the asinine patience of the people, and, at the same 
time, a test of its power. For an account of the ceremonies used on 
this occasion in the cathedral of Beauvais, see Environs de Paris, tome 
iii. p. 509. 
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of error participate largely of the i0il)ecilit]|r they propagate. 
The bray of the as9> therefore, is by no means confined to the 
populace ; but is as often heard in the high places, as in the 
haunts of the vujgar. Knowledge, in England, is unequally 
diffused : it is cooped up in categories ; and, from a man's 
place in sociefty, the qualiQ and extent of his political and 
religious philosophy may be predicted with considerable 
certainty. This is a point in |which France enjoys very 
material advantage over us. The great, lesson of the revo- 
lution has been read to all ; all have profited by the teach- 
ing ^ and, in this respect, the French nation is still one and 
indivisible. Long habits of public discussion may have given 
to Englishmen a superiority in the forms and externals of de- 
bate ; but, in substantial emancipation from the thraldom of 
sophistry, it must (however painful) be acknowledged that they 
have fallen behind their continental neighbours.* We accuse 
the French of being superficial sciolists ; and where know- 
ledge is widely diffused, the reproach must necessarily be jus- 
tified by frequent example. It is not, however, fair to measure 
the average attainments of the multitude of one country^ by 
the standard of the cultivated few of another : and when the 
two populations are generally compared, if Frenchmen are 
found superficialj Englishmen are too frequently in absolute 
ignorance. 

The mere people of both countries are, in truth, but in the 
infancy of their education. In both, intellectual deficiencies 
are only beginning to be felt; but necessity has driven for- 
ward the French with greater rapidity ; and adversity had 
quickened their apprehension. They are more keenly sensi- 
ble to the utility of knowledge as an instrument of public li- 
berty, and they feel an enthusiasm on the subject which has not 
yet been excited in England. t 

Thus taught, and thus disposed to profit by the teaching, 
France can never again be duped by the charlatanerie of pri- 

; * As for instance, on the question of the Ballot. 

t The affairs of England are of so mixed a nature j there is so per- 
petual a shock of interests ; and consequently of directions given to 
mind and opinion ; that it is almost impossible* to make any assertions 
respecting the country, which are wholly and entirely true. Fifteen 
years of peace, and a more liberal march of the government, have 
done much. Mechanics' institutions, the London University, the mul- 
tiplication of cheap literature, are splendid exceptions ; and the Eng- 
land of 1830 is no more the England of 1815 than it is of James the 
First. 
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vileged orders ; and it is in vain that t|ie profilers by pHvilege 
exert every nerve to replace the putjic mind under the tute- 
lage of priestcraft. If every sciiool and university in France 
were under the absolute control of the Jesuits, the great uni- 
versity of society would supersede their teachings, and would 
preserve unmixed the valuable lessons of experience* If the 
many are destined for ever to remain the victims of the few^ 
and if nations must continue to be governed by sounds, the 
French, at least, require for their subjugation, that these sounds 
shall be new. The ancient grimoire of despotism has lost its 
talismanic virtues ; popes, potentates, and priests, Leos, Louises, 
and Richelieus, for whose personal ambition millions have been 
sacrificed, have forfeited their influence with the multitude ; 
and the web of tyranny must, for the future, be woven in other 
looms, than those of superstition and brutal ignorance. 

Of this verity, the actual government is far from convinced ; 
and (he policy of its agents has been constantly directed to cir- 
cumvent the liberals in their attempts to difluse the blessings of 
mutual instruction. For a short time, Lancasterian schools were 
absolutely prohibited, as tending to the overthrow of the throne 
and altar {partouty les memes propos, par le meme jargon) ; 
and the education of the peasantry was committed to the Ig- 
horqntlns, by far the best named constituted corps in Europe.* 
But the downfall of the Villele ministry again opened the pri- 
mary instruction of the people to the public. Still, however, 
the policy of the court is the same, though the power to give 
effect to its wishes is somewhat abated. 

It is not, then, matter of surprise that reading and writing 
are less diffused among the lower classes of France than they 
are in England ; and that the great majority of the peasantry 
are still uninstructed by books.t In the great cities, however, 
this is less absolutely true. Every parent that can possibly af- 
ford it, feels a pride, and a sense of duty, in giving instruction to 

♦ That theory may be backed by the example of the higher powers ; 
the education of the Due de Bourdeaux is confined to JdBuits. Mon- 
dieur Tharen, his preceptor, and Bishop of Strasbourg, is jemitissime ;' 
and the Baron Damas, his gpVemor, is a Jesuit, a tourie robe, 

t The French, however, of *11 classes, are great conversationalists ; 
they are essentially communicative, social, and demonstrative. Every 
Porte cochere has its coteri^^ every village its homme de Ute^ who reads 
for the rest; and news and iniformation are thus circulated by verbal 
communication with general benefit, though, in some instances, with 
amusing absurdity ; of this, the little drama of the Porter's Lodge, in 
M. Mounier's " Scenes Populairesy^ is a faithful and most entertaining 
illustration. 
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his offspring. In Parifir, the servants and lower artificers more 
generally read and write ; and where the power exists, it does 
not remain so much a bare potentiality, as it does in England, 
where education,.being gratuitously bestowed, is less valued by 
the recipient, — and where the demand upon the time of the 
lower classes is so.burthensome and incessant, as to leave little 
leisure either for improvement or pleasure. The taste for 
reading in France is, at least, co-extensive with the faculty ; 
and the most classical works of the language are in the hands 
of alKclasses. Books are there less frequently written to the 
level of the ignorant, to teach them their duties to their supe- 
riors, and to teach them nothing more ; and if occasionally 
the attempt is made to mystify them with sham miracles and 
fraudulent misrepresentations of religion, the public mind is. 
fortified against the attack* and such works make no impres- 
sion, except among the most ignorant of the female population* 
It is, however, among the rising generation, destined to pro- 
fessional life, that the improvement in education is most per- 
ceptible ; and that the ardent and insatiable thirst for genuine 
knowledge has so completely superseded the military enthu- 
^asm, and the dissipated taste for pleasure, of their predeces- 
sors. Contented with the most moderate means, sober, indus- 
trious, and ambitious* of literary distinction, the young pupils 
of the schools of medicine and of law extend their inquiries 
to every branch of science that can tend to make them not only 
good practitioners, but useful citizens ; and the quantity of 
new publications of a substantial and scientific character which 
daily appears from the French press, affords the strongest proof 
of the masculine tone of mind which is spreading from this 
nucleus throughout the whole of the youthful readers above 
absolute poverty. 



THE TOILETTE. 

" Woman," says an old French translator of one of the 
Fathers, ^^ is an animal that delights in the toilette ;" and the 
definition is more applicable to " women" in France, than in 
any other region of the known world. Philosophy might per- 
haps discover the why ; but the fact rests on the sure basis of 
observation : jind the gravity of history interposes to establish 

11* 
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and authenticate it.* I bad an eztrcffiiely pleasant illustration 
of this axiom, on my recent arriyal at Paris, in a visit from one 
of my fair friends of 1818. Time, which had left some slight 
traces of his passage on her person, had given her up as an 
indemnity to Taste ; and her toilette had gained by the larceny 
perpetrated by years upon her natural beauty. Madame de 

is, in the strictest sense of the term, Rfemme d la mode^ 

an epithet which, ia France, confers a patent of divinity. It 
would be tiiffioult to explain the precise qualifications neces- 
sary to tb« enjoyment of this distinction. Younger beauties, 
brigliter wits, creatures more graceful and more gracious, recede 
before ihefemme a la mode ; and are left partnerless at balls, 
and lonely in the boudoir, while these mystic impersonations 
of female influence carry olOT all sufirages, and are surrounded 
by crowds of devoted admirers, who, stopping short of pas- 
sion, and never aiming at attachment, often forego the objects 
of both, to follpw in the meteor train of the idols of their pre- 
ference. When I asked a young Parisian fashionable the 
reason why Madame de — —— , who is neither young nor 
pretty, is thus followed, he shrugged his shoulders, elevated 
his eyebrows, hesitated, and muttered a reply, ^^ Mais-^mais 
"^que vmdez vous ; — c^est unefemme dla mode.^^ 

I was just going forth to pay my first visit to General La&y- 
ette, when this lady dropped in to make hers to me. We met, 
as we parted, in true French courtesy and Irish cordiality ; and 
we complimented each other on mutual good conversation, — 
as women do, who like to hear, and therefore to say, pleasant 
things ; and with that i^atural vanity which is never so exact- 
ing as when the grounds of vanity are begini^g to fail. 

<^ You are going out ?'' she said. 

" Yes,'* I replied, ^* to make a course of visit to friends. 

^< A course of the toilet, you mean," she replied, casting a 
so very flattering glance over my dress : *^ I have como to you 
thus early to put you on the right track." 

<^ Oh ! but dear Madame de , I cannot go dress-hunting 



* » At the baptism of the son of Madame de Sourdis (anno 1S94), 
Oabrielle d'Bstrees wore a dress of black satin, so ornamented with 
pearls and precious stones, that she could scarcely move under its 
weight. She had also a handkerchief embroidered for her, to be worn 
in a ballet, for whieh she engajred to pay nineteen hundred crowns I 
And such was the influence of this example on the women of PariSr 
that they ornamented even their shoes with jewels."— Journal eTHenri 
IV, torn, ii. In comparison with this, what ore the embroidered hand- 
kerchiefif ai our modem belles ? > 
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now : I would not miss Geoeral Lafayette for the world ; and , 
. thi» is the time to ^atchiiim, before he goe» to the chambers." 

** AA / x^ous voulez done f aire mourir de rire le Generate ?*' 

" Die laughing ! at what ?" 

" Why, at your toilet, my child ; Robe a grands vclans^ 
capote a haleine! Dieu^ est il possible ?^^ She laughed with 
all her heart. 

I now began to fear that I really wds a lu^ibrous figure ; 
but glancing in the PsychS that stood opposite, I saw that all 
was right — right, at least, according to the standard of Dublin 
fashion. A spick and span new tabinet (the last pattern of 
O'Donnel, of Grafton Street) made up, to the letter, after the 
pMi Courier des damts^ dernier numero ! my bonoet, too, on 
the model of one of Madame Carson's, of London. I justified 
my dress, and quoted authorities. The good breeding of ' 

Madame de could hold out no longer ; and she was in 

fits of laughter. 

^' Eat-eUe naive cette dure MUadi ?" she exclaimed, 
" avec son petit Courier ^ et sa bonne Madame Carson ! 
icoutez chire amie : people, here, do not dress after printed 
programmes ; and were you seen stepping out of your carriage 
in such a bonnet as that, you would run a risk of being hunted 
down by the very populace." 

Iwas alarmed. To be outlawed for my book in 1820, and 
for my bonnet in 29 ! For, how could I tell, amid the changes 
that bad taken place, whether leze-toHette might not, in the 
present state of things, be as penal as leze majeste was hereto- 
fore? The fearful anathema, too, ^^d tons sujets enjoint de 
courir sous'^* ran in my ears ; and a French populace, armed 
with sticks and stones, fulfilling the didunij caught such bold 
of my imagination, that I cried out, « You really quite frighten 
me. What would you advise me to do?" 

<^ Put the whalebone, that is in your bonnet, into jour pet- 
ticoat ; lay aside a stufiT and a^a^on, that are out of date these 
two months ; and get into the toilet of the season. You wHI 
have a charming reception here ; for liberalism is the order of 
the day : and all the young people read your books : but, be- 
lieve me, Day dear, no celebrity can make head against ridicu- 
lous, dressing." 

**' Ridiculous dressing !" I repeated, quite vexed at being 
thus <^ pestered by a popinjay,*' at a moment when my heal 
and heart were full of the interesting visit.. 

• *• All good subjects are ordered to nm down the offendel.'* 
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" The phrase is a little strong, I admit,'\she replied ; " but 
it is, after all, le mot propre. You remind me of Madame de 
Staely who never could be got out of the red turban, of the 
time of the Directory, which she persisted in wearing, through 
all the changes in dress and government, up to the restoration, 
when she visited the Dutchess of AngoulSme, in the identical 
coiffure in which she had dined with Bonaparte at Talley- 
rand*s. But you literary ladies are so difficult to manage in 
all that respects the outward forms of life.^' 

" Well, well," I said, ** let me off to Lafayette now, and 
you shall find me very tractable another time. I am well 
enough • dressed for the organizer of two great revolutions, 
and the founder' and ex-commander-in-chief of the National 
Guards." 

" You put me out of all patience," burst forth Madame de 
— ■ ' , in a fit of petulance that makes a Frenchwoman so 
awful, or so amusing. '^ Because a man founds or destroyg 
an empire, is he, therefore, to have^no eyes, no judgment ? 
Your General is a great man,«l allow ; but he is Francois 
cnant tout ; and with a Frenchman, though it were St. Denis 
himself, an old fashion is ever a ridicule." 

** Well," I said, endeavouring in vain to pitch niy voice 
as high as hers, '^ it does not signify talking, I must go now ; 
for my illustrious friend expects me : but to please you, we 
will stop on our road, and buy a fashionable bonnet." 
- " Stop, and buy a bonnet! Ah! f^n mourirai^^* and she 
almost laughed herself into a convulsion ; then suddenly draw- 
ing up, and drying her eyes, she continued : " so, you think* 
that to be well dressed, one has only to stop and buy a bonnet. 
You suppose that I will take you to the Rue Yivienne, and 
empty some shop-window of its chapeau d'ajfiche^ and order it 
into the carriage, as one does an ice ; and then fit you out 
with a robe d jnix fixe, in the Passage de Lorme, and send 
you, with the price- ticket fastened to your skirts, into the sdUm 
of General Lafayette, for the special amusemept of his elegant 
relation, Madame de T., one of the best dressed women of 
France. No, no ; stay at home for this day, and amuse your- 
self by looking out of the window, and seeing the fashionables 
going into the gardens at the* hour of the promenade: that 
will give you a general idea of the toilet of the day* Mean- 
time, I will go to Yictorine and Berbaut, and see what can be 
done for you." 

*' What can be done for me ?" 
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«* To be sure : I will get theit earliest day and hour ; and 
faire inscrire votre nom^ sur leur litre rouge J*^* 
. " Take tkdr day and hour ! take mine, you mean." 

" By no means. Were you Sappho herself, you must wait 
their leisure. When the Dutchess de Berri sent her dame de 
honrieur to Victorine; the other day, to desire she would come 
and tixke her orders at the Pavilion Marsan^ she replied that 
ahe would be happy to have the honour of .dressing her Royal 
Highness, who would find her at home on auch a day, at such 
an hour.'* * 

" And how did the Dutchess bear this ?" 

** Bear it ! What could she do ? There are princesses 
everywhere : there is but one Victorine on earth, as there was 
formerly but one Le Roi, and one Bertin. The throne and 
the altar have been shaken and overthrown in France : — the 
toilet never !" 

At this moment, my servant brought in a card, for a diplo- 
matic ball. Madame de read it with all the delight with 

which Signore Mai would feel in a newly-discovered manuscript 
of Cicero. 

'* Voila qui est hien*^ she said ; " I must not lose a minute 
in making interest for you. It would be impossible for you to 
go to a diplomatic ball, without being hahiUee par Victorine et 
berreteepar Herbaut, II vousfaut leur cachet.\ Your beau- 
tiful countrywoman, Lady — — ., by neglecting lo keep her ap- 
pointment with the latter, never recovered her ton during the 
season of her debut. But fiex voua d moi ; if 1 cannot get 
these two great sovereigns to dress you, you shall have some- 
one of their school ; and I will write you my success to-night ; 
so d demain iCest ce pas ;" and away fluttered this friendliest 
and most frivolous of Frenchwomen ; leaving pie the most 
mortified and most desolate of Irishwomen ; for I was too late 
for my appointment, and found Lafayette, as I expected, gone 
to the Chamber. 

. This certainly was not *' le phis beau jour de mame ;*** so 
having the fear of my bonnet before my eyes, I returned to 
finish the morning, as I had begun it, and seated myself at the 
window, — as Madame de had desired me, — to take that 

♦ ". Get your name written in th^r books." 

t " Without Victorine for your dress-maker, and Herbaut for y«ur 
milliner. You must have their seal." 

J " The happiest day of my life." The name of a most amusing • 
farce, in which the manners of France, in relation to the marriage cere- 
mony, are most humorously satirized. 
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general view of the beau monde, which the comings and goinga 
of the walkers in the Tuiieries were calculated to give me. 

What a panorama of fashion presented itself— all movement 
and bustle! Cabs, calashes, and coupis drawn up at the 
gate, troops of fair pedestrians of a lower grade in the dassi- 
fication of fashion (accompanied by. their cavaliers, as^hawl- 
bearers), poured forth from the Rues Royals a^ Castiglione, 
picking their Chinese steps, in a ckaus^ure^ as classic as the 
buskined ancle of the Diana of the capitol, peeping from be- 
neath petticoats, romantic as the muse of Mons. Chateau - 
biiand. 

The most remarkable feature in this coup d^cnl is, that all 
the women seemed to have stepped out of one mould, like so 
many shapes of jelly for « ball supper. All the nether dra- 
pery seemed mathematically measured to the same length and 
circumference. Waist, hips, and shoulders, were all formed 
to the same type and proportion. The same number of hairs 
seemed to be dragged from the roots of the temple, in a che- 
vaux de frize of a very frightened, if not frightful appearance. 
The same bonnet, of the same form, colours, ai}d flowers, 
evinced a system of conventional tyranny in dress^ which 
yields to no incongruity, and leaves no opening to individual 
taste, proving that despotism had at leak foond one strong 
hold which the ckarte could not reach. The universality of 
English muslins gave food for meditation to commercial phi- 
losophy ; and the firmness of folds, which no '* air of heaveo 
could visit too roughly," afforded equal matter of speculation 
to* the tasteful admirer of ideal beauty. All the rigid pictures 
of Perugino and Holbein seemed to have stalked out of their 
frames (so uniform was the prevalence of straight lines), for 
the purpose of restoring forme which the Raffaeiles and Co- 
reggios would have rejected with horror. It was soothing to 
national self-love to remark that t^e long waists and short - 
petticoats, — which, on the first incursions of the English, had 
set all Paris in a roar, which had produced ^ les Angloises 
pau^Hre^^" had supplied the Boulevards with caricatures, and 
the faubourg with epigrams, — were now universally worn. 
^ But fashion is essentially caprice ; and fashion in dress the 
<5aprice of milliners and tailors ; with whom reeherche and 
exaggeration supply the place of education and principle. 

The rational French dinner-hour emptied the gardens about 
the same moment when the irrational London fashionables 
begin their morning drives to the Park. Anotlier population 
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rapidly succeeded to the ^lite of the ton — the petits rentiera^^ 
who -came to digest their dinners, and the smart femmes de 
ekambre and resj^onsible looking bonnes, with their charges, in 
tbachildhood of both ages, — ^joyous and noisy groups of girls 
and boys, and tranquil, placid octogenarians, who came to bask 
in the warmth of the declining sun, and enjoy the last runnings 
of the hour-gIass,.in the presence of that nature which is life, 
and health, and pleasure, even to doating senility. Notwith- 
standing my ill-omened bonnet and dress, I thought I might 
venture, at this unfashionable hour, to breathe the flower-^ 
scented air of the gardens ; and, arm-in-arm with my young 
travelling companion (like myself, as yet without the pale of 
fashionable orthodoxy), we set forth to take, through this 
Eden of Paris, " our solitary way.'* 

It is a terrible destiny to teach the young what in the recol- 
lection of the old it is a penalty to have learned ; to come back 
to alphabets and syllables, and all the tread-mill labours of 
childhood, without its illusions ; and to recommence syntax, just 
as we have acquired the conviction, that language was only 
given to man to C9nceal his thoughts. But it is delicious to 
hold commune with the fresh intellect of youth, in its first expe- 
riments upon the world, when it throws the halo of its unworn 
fancy and vigorous feeling upon every object presented to its 
contemplation. Even the inquiries of intelligent youth, in its 
eager search for information, have a charm, in kindling a re- 
viving sense of (tie value of painfully-acquired knowledge. 
They are an honest homage to that truth at which cunning and 
mediocrity laugh, in their conscious superiority of the sa/ooir 
faire over the savoir ; and even the wisest and best may re- 
quire this involuntary tribute, to console them under the con- 
viction of labours ill repaid, and under the neglect and inap- 
prehension of a commonplace world. 

As my young companion and myself, in this our first visit to 
the historical site of the Tuileries, walked down the Terrace 
des Peuillans, glanced along the All€e des Grangers, and took 
our seat immediately facing the royal chd,teau, the scene came 
upon us in all the splendour of a rich evening sunshine, which 
lefl no object of art or nature unwelcomed by its glow. What 
a view! and what recollections! for one, too, recently risen 
from the works of the Maintenons and the Sevign^s, and the 
memoirs of the Rovigos and the Campans ! Not an entresol, 

* " Small annuitants," a rather numerous dass in the French ca« 
pital. 
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not a balcony, nor a corridor, that did not draw forth a ques- 
tion, or suggest an historical anecdote of the reigns of the five 
last Louised. 

It was in the midst of the historical enthusiasm thus excited, 
that I was suddenly chilled by the loud whisper of '* MaU 
queUe ariginale* Voy^z Us volans a dents et les tircbouchons de 
la petite.^* I looked round, and found ourselves the objects of 
observation and amusement to a group of pert grisettes, to 
whom our toilet appeared quite as ridiculous, as it could have 
done to a belle of the Chauss^e d'Antin. Mortilied and annoyed, 

I returned home, convioeed that Mad. de was right ; and 

that, in France, the liberty of the toilet is yet to be conquered. 
I spent the whole of the two ensuing days in a course of fashion ; 
and the results of my researches would fill a volume, if I had 
time to record them. With much that is amusing, much that 

., is ridiculous, they would supply something for graver and more 
philosophic consideration. Perhaps the most striking singu- 
larity in the whole, is the violence of the contrast between the 
frivolity and dependence of the females of France in matters 
of dress and fashion, and the stern severity of the male intel- 
lect, employed almost universally on the greatest and gravest 
interests of nations. Many of my young friends complained 
of the interval which thus separates them from female society, 

. and alleged, in excuse of the little attention they are accused 
of paying to the sex, their occasional want of power to sym- 
pathize, or to converse with beings of so opposite an element 
to their own. Should this complaint become general, it would 
rapidly reform the abuse. The excessive rigour and minute 
tyranny of fashion formed a natural reaction on the principles 
and practices of the reign of terror ; and the encouragement 
which l^fapoleon gave to lavish extravagance of dress, in his 
revolationary court, rendered that a vice, which would other- 
wise have been but a folly. Female dress is at present out of 
all proportion to the expenses of a small m^nagey and must often 
prove a dangerous lee-shpre to political, if not to private ho- 
nesty. The triumph of constitutional principles, by destroy- 
ing aristocratic supremacy, and engaging all classes with major 
interests^ will not, perhaps, overthrow this tyranny, but it will 
at least moderate some of its more salient absurdities; 
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Besides the regular eoarses of lectures upon the various 
branches of arts and scionces, which are daily given in Pa- 
ris/there are other public meetings, either of a purely sci- 
entific, or of a mixed character of practical usetulness and 
benevolence, in which knowledge is at once extended and 
diffused among the people. ^ Associations for such purposes 
are among the most popular amusements or occupations 
of the middle classes in France, and their meetings &re al- 
ways crowded with auditors of both sexes. Of these, the 
SociiU G^ographiquej the SociHe Philoiechnique, and the 
Soci^te de la Morale ChrHienne, are the most generally at. 
tractive, or, at least, those of which we heard the most, either 
in good or in evil report, — either quizzed for pedantry and 
trifling, or recommended as useful or entertaining. 

To attend a meeting of the SocUU de la Morale Chr^ti- 
. enney we laid aside other engagements more amusing than 
the speeches and reports of public meetings usually are, 
being interested in one of its membersi Monsieur Edouard 
Thayer, whose intelligent benevolence led him to take a 
prominent part in the business of that day. We were not a 
little strjuck by seeing one of the gayest young men qf Pa- 
ris, whose society had made the charm of some of the high* 
est circles in Ireland,* a member of this grave society. We 

* The two Messieurs Tbayers, the accomplished sons of an accom- 
, plished mother, visited Ireland In the antumn of 1820, la company wit^ 
the Doc de Montebello, and Monsieur Duvergiert one of the able rv^ 
dacUurs of the French " Globe.'* The inquiring spirit and accuracy 
of observation,, with which these young travellers examined the coun- 
tries in which tlaey sojoarned, are best evinced in tbe ** Letters on the 
JSnglisb Elections, and on the (then) State of Irefand/' by Monsieui: 
D., which first appeared in the " Globe ;*' and in which the weU-inform* 
ed Englishman can scarcely detect an error, or expose an oversight. 

Desirous of seeing whatever was most remarkable, these gentlemen 
mixe^ freely with alt parties; and amongst other objects of cariosity, 
they did not neglect toe Catholic public meetings, at that time rising 
/ into prominent importance. The Irish, who love a duke, (even though, 
a foreigner and of the new stock,) seised upon this occasion*of giving 
MnA to tlij^ir proceedings, and noticed the presence of their visitors ip^ 
a compUfnentary strain ; to which the Due de Montebello replted short- 
ly aod%fi{>ropriately in English. Soon afterwards, having asked some 
*^ gov emmeBt people " to meet the dake at my house, they refused, on 
tbe plea of fearing to commit themselves with Mr. Goufburc, th« Se* 
V0L.JI.— 12 
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had last seen him, the life and epirit of a masquerade at 
Lord Northland's, in the north of Ireland ; we were now to 
find him making his " rapport gur le r^suUat du concours sur 
VaMilion de la trai^ des noirs, el de ZV^cZov^e." 

In Ireland, when young men take their vows of serious- 
ness, the pedantry of piety, the outward and visible signs of 
their self-supposed superiority, are obvious in every look 
and gesture. Their faces lengthen, their persons become 
formal) their brow lours, their complexion grows pale, their 
manner is dogmatizing, their conversation is cant, and their 
whole air and deportment exhibit the mental prostration and 
pharasaical huinility- of pride, so remarkable in the young 
Catholic priesthood now rearing in France by the Jesuits, 
for purposes iufinitely more dangerous to society, than those 
which lead the Irish youth to forego their manly pursuits, 
and put on the livery of outward sanctity. In France, when 
young laymen devote themselves to serious pursuits, it is al- 
ways in the philosophical hope of bettering the community, 
and in the noble ambition of distinguishing themselves, and 
of winning the esteem and admiratioa of their compatriots. 
In their efforts, there is nothing forced, nothing false, nothing 
feeble, and they reniain precisely what nature intended them 
to be at their time of life. They are also all that a practi- 
cal education is calculated to render them ; an education 
commenced in schools, (neither founded on monkish princi- 
ples, nor regulated in compliance with state systems,) and 
completed in the world, into which they enter so early. " Our 
young men are the flower of our society," said General La- 
fayette, the other day ; and a naodern writer, Monsieur Car- 
rion Nisas, (JUsy) has advanced some undeniable reasons 
why they should be superior to the generations which pre- 
ceded them. " The French youth," he observes, " are well 
conducted, because they are enlightened. They are enlight- 
ened, because they cannot be otherwise. It is no merit in 
them : they live at an epoch of the revolution, and under an 
order of things, which presents the instructive spectacle of 
two political systems, civil and religious, in presence of each 
other, fighting, corps to corps, with the sole arms of reason ; 
one of them retreating slowly, and in good order, while th» 

cretary for Ireland ! I notice the sublet, as affording a striking eon- 
trast with the present state of feeling in Dobiin, where no one if^oald, 
1 believe, now refuse to meet any member of any party, not even the 
< ' preat Agitator " bimseif— from the appreheision of committing them« 
leVveji with the gDV6nimem.-^«/i«4M 1830!) 
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^ftber, with a like ofier and measure, pursues it from post 
to post* They liv^ at a time when human society has be* 
i^ome an arena for discussing the most important questions 
which interest humanity, &c. d^c."* 

If much of the merit of the French youth is due to the 
institutes and order of things, under which they were bom, 
much also results from the abrogation of the law and rights 
of primogeniture. There is now in France no phalanx of 
half-educated and wholly dependent younger brothers, to 
saunter through society, to live on the public, and to find 
their titles, (as was observed, with more sarcasm than esprit 
de corps, by an Irish lady of rank,) " as good as board wa- 
ges." Personal distinction is now the object of all ; and 
this great reward is only attainable by' personal exertion. 
Public opinion is not, in England, as yet ripe for seeking 
this amelioration in society. But the Englishman's <' school* 
master " — his pocket, — is lecturing daily and hourly on the 
evils attendant on undue privileges of castes ; and another 
generation will not pass away, before they will be seen in 
their proper colours, as one of the greatest social scourges 
which have been inflicted on man. 

When ,we were presented with tickets for the meeting of 
the "Soci^^ de la Morale ChrHienne, I had taken it into my 
head that I was going to one of those meetings, which as- 
semble m the Rotunda of Dublin (the great mart of quacke- 
ry of all sorts) for the dissemination ol the Praise-God-bare- 
bo^es system, that formerly demonstrated, in England, the 
proneness of mankind to run afler whoever and whatever 
enjoins a dogma or prescribes a form. Eiit I found the so* . 
ciety full oi intelligent, animated beings, of both sexes ; the 
men with high intellectual foreheads, so common in the pub- 
lic meetings in Paris ; and the women, in spite of the ele- 
gance of t&ir toilet, as attentive, as if they had come ra- 
Sier to hear, than to be looked at. 

* ^* £Ue (la jeunesse fran9aise) est sage parce qu'elle est 6c1airee ; 
elle est 6clair6e, et elle ne peut nas ne pas I'dtre : il ne faut pas lai en 
laire uo m^rite ; elle vit i Tune ae ees 6poques de renovation, et toUi* 
an de ces ordres de choses traositoires, qoi pr^sentent le spectacle ^mi- ■ 
nemment instrnctif de deox systdmes politiques, civils et religieui en 
presence i'un de I'autre, combattant corps k corps, presque avec l6s ,« 
sevles armes da raisonnement, et dont Tun se retire lentement eten ; ; 
bOD ordre, tandis que Pautre Ic chasse de poste en poste arec nun moins ^^' ^ 
d'ordre et de lenteur ; elle vit dans an temps o^ ia societe bumalne est .»\ 
devenne la discussion orgnnis^e des plus importantes questions qui in- « 
Uressent rhumanlte.— Z>e la JeunesH Francaise, Par Monsieur Cixrriou 
JUsasJils. 
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Thanks to thirty yean of assiduous teaching, the English 
.have been accustooied to believe the French a nation of 
pure and unmixed atheists, intent only on th^ work of de- 
8truction,^moral and physical. Nothing, however, can be 
more erroneous. If religion be a special gift of Heaven, 
superstition, at lease, is an universal and animal instinct ; and 
man, all over the world, if he has not a god, will make to 
himself an idol. A nations of atheists is, therefore, a phy- 
siological impossibility. There is in the apper and middle 
classes of Paris, a respectable corps of enlightened religion- 
ists, of various shades of faith;— Catholics, (the remnants 
of Jansenism,) Protestants, unattached Christians, and Uni- 
tarians ; with whom a sense of duty to their Maker becomes 
a -powerful motive for a more active and -conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties towards man. This body includes 
some of the most remarkable liberals, who figured among 
the moderate parties of the revolution ; and its type was the 
late Count Lanjuinais, whose memory is dear to all the 
friends of their species in France. This body may be con- 
sidered as forming the aucleus of the SodHi de la Monde 
Chr^tienne, round which is congregated a large mass of per- 
sons, who, without any very decided sectarian vocation, are 
desirous of improving the details of social organization, and 
of removing or abating some of the more prominent nui- 
sances which still infect society. The larger part of its 
operations are of a purely charita))le nature ; but education,, 
prison discipline, every thing, in short, in which the citizen 
c^n assist the government in civilizing and amending the 
people, conies wit».in the sphere of its functions. 

In a society thys constituted, there can exist nothing of 
that fanaticism and sectarian zeal, which diminish the effici- 
ency of so many benevolent institutions in England and in 
Ireland. In the latter country, the narrow views of metho- 
dism and of orange prejudice are ever tainting and palsjdng 
the efforts of persons of great natural benevolence and con- 
scious desire to do right ; and in England, an unacknowledg<» 
ed, if not an unfelt arriire pens^e of rendering the people 
docile and subservient, amidst a host of abuses, gives a false 
direction to much of its otherwise praiseworthy charity, and 
deteriorates its institutions for gratuitous instruction. In 
France, the superior civilization of the people has raised 
them above these weaknesses, as tjie anti-aristocratic tenden- 
cy of their institutions has removed much of the temptation 
to indulge them ; and notwithstsinding the title in which the 
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Soci4ti^ de la Morale ChrHienne rejoices — which with us 
would smack somethiog of cant — ^there was nothing in its 
proceedings calculated either to enslave the minds, or sub- 
due the independence, of the objects of its care. 

One circumstance, which particularly struck us in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, was a development of the obstruction 
which the heads of departments, and the minor fry of clerks 
and dependents, throw in the way of its committees, for ob. 
taining information. This is uniformly the case in all go- 
vernments where there is any thing to conceal or to rectify ; 
and 'the circumstance affords a fair standard for measuring 
the monarchical and oligarchical principles which are so per- 
severingly held up as the sole fountains of political order. It 
affords decided evidence of the utter incompatibility of the go- 
vernment of the few, with the interests and the happiness of the 
many ; and it proves to demonstration, that the abuses of a bad 
regime are by no means confined to the points in which its 
favourers are personally and immediately concerned. 

The subjoined programme of the business of the meeting 
at which we attended*, will give some idea of the objects and 
plans of this truly Christian association, which is worthy of 
the (Joctrines of Him whose code was one of love and chari- 
ty to all men, and not of division and unbrotherly aversion 
— the moving principles of all sects, from the image-break- 
ers of the early times, down to the maledictory Irwinites of 
the present.* 

* SacUti de la Morah Chritienns, 
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Parif,le25Avrill82^ 
M 

Les PresideBt et Secretaires de la Societ6 de la Morale Chi^tieane 
x>nt I'bonneur de vous pr^venir que sa neuvidme Assemb^^e g6n6rale 
aniTuelle aura iif>u, le'Vendredi l«r Mai, k midi, Rue de Ci^ry, No. 21. 

On enteodra, dans cette A&sembi^e, les rapports sur les divers tra^ 
vaux de la Societe pendant Tanfi^e expiree, et on y proeedera aiix no- 
minations annnelles. 

Vous 6tes invil6 k assister, k cette Seance, ainsi que les personnel de 
votre famille. 

La S6ance commencera k midi precis. 

jfota. — Les dons qne les pendnnes assistant k la Seanee voudront da- 
poter dans le tronc, seront partag^s entre les Comit^s cl« Bienfais^nse, 
des Orpbelins et des l^rlsons. 

12* 



IM' srsfc. 

Four devenir ICenbr« de U Skici^tft, et recevoir le Jfoaraal qa*elfe 
pdbtfc, on doit Atre pr^sent^ par deux MembrM, et payer une r6trit>u- 
tion tiinopllfi. doat le minimum e.H fix^ k vingt-dnqfrattcs, (Art 4 et 9 
do It^glement.) 

On peut 8*abonneP au Joarnal de la Soci^te sans en 6tre Membre, k 
raisoo dc I A fr. pour vingt-quatre cabiers formant dedx volumes in-d^, 
eC de 18 fr. franc de port pour les d^^iarleaieni. 

8'adresMr, pour les renseigaeraena, au Bur«aa de la 5ociet6, Roe 
Taranne, No. 12, ^ Paris. 



OMnduJom: 

I. Disconrs d'ouvertlire par M. Quizot, President. 
3. Rapport sur les travaui de la Socirt^ depuis la derni^re S^asce 
annoelie, par M. H. Carnot, I'un des Secretaires. 

3. Rapport sur la comptabilite de la Society, par M. Lafen de La- 
debet p^re, membre de la Commission das Fonds. 

4. Rapport au nom du Comitc de Charity et de Blenfaisance, par M. 
yi|»Qier, Membre du Comity. 

5. Rapport au nom du Comite des Orphelins, par M. Etienne fils, 
Membre du Comity. 

6. Rapnort qu nom du Comit6 des Prisons, par M. Raoul Duval, 
Membre du Comite. 

7. Ri^ipnrt sur le resuUat du Concours sur Vetat de la Le^slation re- 
lative i. Teiercice de la Iiibert^ religieuse en France, par M. Bervillfr. 

9. RappoKsur le r^sultat du Concours sur TAbolition de la Traite 
des Noirsetde rEsclavagCf parM. Edouard Thayer. 
Propositions de dirers pris. 



If. B. Elections. MM. les Membres de la Soci^t^ soot invites a pre' 
parer leurs bulletins arant Touvcrture de la seance, et k deposer imin6' 
diatement dans I'urne. 



MUSIC. 



I HATE Idoking back at my own old books, my eins of for^ 
mer autborihip. I believe, one has a natural antipathy to 
one's old works, as to one's old loves ; since both are said 
to fall beneath the standard of matured and improved taste. 
JUi old lover, therefore, always seems an old qniz, and an old 
work an old prose. 

This preiudice, (or justice,) notwithstanding, the morning 
ader I had for the first time heard the delicious straios of 
Auber's ^< MassaniellQ," I seat off in a hurry for a copy of 
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" Fiance,'* to see what I had said and thought upon French 
music in that volume, \vhich not even the loyal omissions of 
the translator, or' his abusive notes on the author, could re- 
deem. I was quite surprised to. find how much I had said on 
the subject. Without, however, referring back to my former 
opinions, I perfectly remember my ftrst impressions of French 
music, both at the Academie Royah and the Opera Comique, 
They were in perfect unison with those of Rousseau on the 
same subject : — " N^ayant, et ne pouvant avoir une melodie a 
eux dans une Jangue qui rCa point d^ decent, sur unepoesie ma- 
ni^ri, qui ne connUt jamais la nature, Us nHmaginent' d^effets, 
que ceux de Vharmonie ; et sont simalkeureux dans leurs preten- 
sions, que cette harmonie m^me, quails cherchent, leur ^chappe.^^* 

The language however remains, and the music is changed. 
The genius of composition, the school of singing, the very 
auricular organs of the nation appear to have undergone a 
revolution. A French audience would now no more endure 
" le plus bel asthme du monde,^^j[ than if they had been born 
and bred at Naples. This is one of the ten thousand proofs 
of the folly of setting bounds to human development. If 
physical causes are the primary agents of moral consequence, 
moral causes will, in the progress of society, re-act upon the 
physical ; and events and institutions acting on the mental 
habits of a nation, will produce a new organization, and* a 
new race. J 

For fifteen hundred years, the church governed society in 
everything, in evil or in good ; and music, with the rest, 
partook of its overruling influence. The drawling intona* 
tions of the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, continued to 
give a character to European music, when the faggot had 
ceased to burn, and the iron to eat into the flesh of its vic- 



* " Neither having, nor being in the possibility of Iiaving, a melody, 
with an unaccentuated langoage, and an unnatural and stiff poetry, 
they have no idea of any effects beyond thoseiof harmony ; and even 
their pretensions in hhrmony itself, the especial object of their ambi- 
tion, are so unlucky, that it escapes them." 

t " The roost charming asthma in the world ;" a criticism passed on 
the voice of Sophie Arnoud.— See Grimm. 

t " Pendant qu*on prom^ne le d^m^loir sor vos cheveux nu le rasoir 
aur Totre visage, ne vous est-il pas arriv6 de seotirdes mouvemens 
d*impattenee, etd'envoyer aa diable votre Olivier-le-Dain ? C*est pour 
votts ^pargner ces acc^t nerveai qae M. Maillv, coiffear brevets, Jftae 
Saint-Mtrtfo, No. 149, a imaging do voos tailler les cheveus au son 
41n9traiBeiisqiii ex^wttent dei onvertVM deRoisini et Auber."-— French 
^per. 
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tim ; and even in the times of Leo and Durante, little or no 
progress had been made in melody ; though the Celtic and 
Scandinavian barbarians, in their fastnesses aad secluded 
plains, had airs of exquisite beauty. Italy was the firsthand 
France the last, to undergo a change in musical science 
and expression, and to re-assert the dominion of nature over 
conventional art.* 

In 1818, we heard a lady sing a prize cantata at the In- 
stitut, which was much applauded by the academic auditory. 
Bat the judgment of Midas in favour of Pan over Apollo, 
was a poor type of this decision in favour of criaiUeriesy 
that might have recalled the screams of Iris over her hus- 
band Osiris, who (says the fable) killed the king's son with 
the fright of hearing her. At present, the " trisle psalmodie*^ 
of Mondonville, Lulli, and Rameau, is scarcely more bbso- 
lete and revolting to the taste of the people, than the elabo- 
rated operas of Gluck ; (to whom, however, French music 
owes so much ;] and the style of singing which the old opera 
encouraged, or rather enforced, will soon be remembered 
only by the sarcasms of modern cognoscenti and romantic 
authors. 

The first shock to the established faithof the French mu- 
sicians was given as long back as the middle of the last cen- 
iury, when an Italian company of Buffos arrived in Paris. 
<* There was nobody/' says Rousseau, " who could endure 
the irainerie of the French school, after having listened to the 
Uvely and marked accentuation of the Italian music." Musical , 
romanticism was still further aided by the genius and Italian 



* The French have always been unhappy in their taste for music. 
When Gregory reformed the Greeorian chant, the French stuck to the 
oldar authority, and on the arrival of Charlemagne in Rome, a furious 
contest took place between the Pope's chanters and those of the king, 
for precedence in their art. The Romans, proud of their acquired 
knowledge, treated th« Frenchas rustics; and the French, counting on 
the support of the king, insulted the Romans. But Cbarlemague, it- 
seems, was a Piccioist by anticipation ; for he silenced his own singers, 
by asking tht^ra where the purest water was to be found, at the fountaia 
head, or down the stream 1 The Frenchmen answered with more 
knowledge of the properties of water than singers might be supposed 
to possess, (for they are in general better judges of wine, than of tb6 
pure -element,) and the king sent them back to the fountain of Saint 
Gregory. He likewise drained from Pope Adrian two chanters taught 
by Gregory himself, with books of antiphones noted by the saint ; set-* 
tling one of the singers at Met z, and the other at Soissons^ to teach the 
Frendi the imoroved ter vice.— iSei artkl* " Pimm-chant,'' in Rous- 
seuu't Diet, cf msic. 



education of Gr^try ; and his adaptations of Italit^n melodies 
to French words formed an epoch in the art. The triumph 
of the Piccimsts over the GluckUtSy followed by the avowed 
admiration of Napoleon for Paesiello, Cimerosa, Cherubini, 
and the merited popularity of that " greater than all," Mo- 
zart, still further improved the style of the French compo. 
sers : but they did not, they could not " fix the language" 
of music, more than Pascal, Bojjeau, and Racine could that 
of poetry and of prose. They were the romanticists of 
their day, its innovators and reformers. In ours, they are 
classics, reverenced as great luminaries who shed the light 
of genius on their divine art, and are still heard with delight, 
and approved by the sound judgment of all who are beyond 
the influence of sectarian prejudices : (for music has its 
cagoterie :) but they are not accepted as infallible standards 
for measuring the works of others, who with equal genius and 
inore experience of the resources of art, have discovered 
the fountains of more vivacious sensation, and more intoxi* 
eating pleasures. 

How much the illustrious Mozart hurried forward the pro- 
gress of music, and what bounds his early genius made^over 
prescribed ^ules, is curiously shown in a letter of Gluck's, 
where he speaks of a " young ^cerveUf" who puts into a single 
duo enough melody to suffice for an entire opera. This is 
the history of modern music from Piccini to Rossini, whose 
compositions have taught the French the secret hinted at by 
Rousseau, that to meet the demands of their prompt sensi- 
bility and vivacious organization, they must adopt Vaccent vif 
et accents, and the flowing cantabUe of the Italian school ; 
if, indeed, the term Italian be now admissible, when all na- 
tions, from the phlegmatic German and the sibilent English- 
man, to the inhabitant of the land of the Sirens, have but one 
music and one school. 

Of all the French compos.ers, with whose works I am ac- 
quainted, Auber seems to me to have most perfectly thrown 
off the mannensm of the old school, and to have imbued 
himself with the genius of Italian melody. The music of 
his opera of " Massaniello,"* is as induential on the senses 

* The story of Massaniello is a most inspiring subject. The episode 
of Massaniello in my Salvator Rosa (partly sketched while Vesuvius 
' was flaming before me^ was written under a strong and animating ex- 
citement. I never, incieed, wrote a work with the snme pleasure with 
which I produced the whole of this Memoir. The etching of Sn!vator*f 
conspiracy of Catiline, which was sent me by Denon, in itself bad an 
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and the iimgiaatiMi, «• any I ever heard. It reaches th« 
subject in all its extent ; reflecting the truth both of fact and 
of fancy, with perfect exactness, — the glow of climate, the 
colouring of the site, the physiology of the people and their 
passions, — and reviving the story and the scene in all th^ 
freshness and vigour of absolute reality. To Judge of th!3 
delightful opera, it is necessary to have lived at Naples, to 
have heard the Neapolitan melodies played and sung by the 
fanciful and fantastic population, in their own picturesque 
region, timidst their florid scenery, their balmy air, their 
bright moonlights, their dazzling sunshine, their volcano^, 
their ruins, their wretchednesSt and their degradation ! It io 
unnecessary to add, that the Massaniello of Auber, as got 
up in Paris, is not the Massaniello of Xiondon. 

When we first visited Paris, the masters in fashion (and 
deservedly so) were Paer, Mayer, Mehul, Le' Sueur, and 
Boieldieu. They were all men of genius, and all more or 
less of the Italian school f but of that class which Cherubini 
once characterized (in speaking to me of Bonaparte's inter* 
ference with the art) •» producing une musique cLSsoupissarUe, 
Even the " Agnese" and the " Griselde" of Paer, with all 
their beauty and feeling, partake of this fault; and the 
sweetness of Paesielk) (in spite of Ms divine " Nina Pazssa," 
and the severer beauty of his " Elfrida,") is not sufficiently 
exciting. Napoleon was apt to complain of the noisy ac- 
companiments, then beginning to find vogue, under the sanc*^ 
tion of Mozart ; whioh produced the bold observation of 
Cherubini to the emperor, that he wanted drowsy music, to 
leave him free to meditate on afiairs of state. 

Mozart, who was not as highly esteemed in lieXj as in 
Paris and London, had too much force for his Itahan con- 
teniporartes. The characteristics of his noble and original 
genius, which were the causes of his popularity in the latter 
cities^ retarded for. a while his glory at Rome and Naples. 
But the old school and manner, with all its resources, were 
worn out ; and something more was- wanting to satisfy the 
feelings of the revolutionary generation of Italians, when 
Rossini came. 

Beyond, all his predecessors, Rossini was suited to charm 
the French. The " Don Giovanni " had given the French 
organs the necessary education for appreciating and enjoy- 

effect.on my feelings greater than T had thought possible from any thing 
unconnected with personal mterest : even now (he lubject is betraying 
ue into an egotisai, at which critics may smile— if they do not frown. 
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ing the " Barbiere "* and the " Tancredi ;'• yet it was long 
before the compositions of Rossini found sufficient favour to 
be publicly represented in Paris. It «vas, I believe^ the 
" Tancredi " that first placed its author in that position of 
eminence in France,f where he reigns in such unrivalled 
and almost unenvied supremacy (for there is a safe eminence 
in public opinion, which leaves even envy hopeless.) Tan- 
credi was first produced at Venice, and with so much timidi- 
ty, by its young composer, that instead of presiding at th^ 
pianoforte, as the director of the opera, he hid himself in 
the dark passage of the orchestra, where such bursts of en- 
thusiastic applause reached his watchful ear, as never before 
awakened the echoes even of a Venetian theatre. It was 
during that first brilliant allegro of the overture, that Rossi, 
ni, amidst the universal " bravo '* of the audience, stole 
forth from his hiding-place, and ventured to glide-to his va- 
cant seat at the piano. 

All Europe hastened to do justice to this superb effusion 
of genius ; but it was not till a later period, that the " Tan- 
credi " was given with the ^clcU worthy of its merit. With 
all his genius, Rossini stood indebted to Mad. Pasta for bis 
opera appearing in the French capital with an effect which 
it had not produced in Naples, Rome, or Milan. 

In the commencement of his great career, Rossini had, 
like most persons of eminence, much to struggle ajp;ainst. 
When we first visited France, he was scarcely known even 
by name.:]: On my return to Paris in 1818, the Princess 
Volkonska gave amateur representations of Italian operas, 
of which she was herself the prima donna. On one even- 

* '' Le succ^s de Rossini est d*avoir transporte une partie de ce feu 
da ciel fix6 dans I'opera de I'avoir transports dans Topera de meffiBO ca- 
rattere, comine le Barbiere dl Sevlgtia, et dans I'opera seria, comme 
Tancredi." — Vie de Rossini, 

t The "Barbiere" was not at first well received. "On s*en souvi- 
eudra long tems quels cris quelle ramenr excita le Barbier de Seville 
a son apparition. Quel concert de critiques ma^res et passion^es dans 
les journeaus, dans les cafes, dans les salons. C'etait un oeuvrase ridt- 
ctile et an quel on refosait a la fois tout ce qo'on est en droit dTexiger 
d*une ceovre mosicale, &c. &,c. &c,**-^Hiatoire du Romnntidsme. 

The preference given by the critics to the " Barbiere " of Paesiello 
induced the director of the opera to play the two pieces alternately, 
. when the close comparison decided the public in favour of Rossini. 

t "Le Barbiere di Seviglia a fait connaftre Rossini k Pans neuf pe- 
tites annSes, apr^s que ce compositear feieait les delices d'ltalie et dans 
mnde partie d'allemagne. Le Tancredi avait paru & VIenne imme- 
diatemeiit apr^i leT/Oogrti.*'— Fit ife MoBsini, 
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ing, when we were invited, the luduma in AJgieri was re« 
presented ; but nobody knew any thing about it. The first 
few phrases of the overture were startling ; and the audience 
began to exhibit symptoms of surprise, rather than of admi- 
ration. The music was marked by that brio, that gaiety, 
for which even '* Don Juan" had not prepared them ; and to 
which neither Cherubini nor Paer had accustomed their un- 
awakened organs. At this distance of time, I am amazed 
that it did not cause more emotion in ourselves ; but great 
novelties perhaps occasion in the first instance a shock that 
is not gracious. It struck us, however, sufficiently, to occa- 
sion inquiry after the composer : but nobody in our box could 
tell his name, — for it was not in the list of Maestri celebrat. 
ed in France. Soniebody in the next box said that the piece 
was by a young composer, called Rossini, of the .Teatro San 
Mose^^aX Venice. 

A new Italian opera, played by amateurs, and they too 
foreigners, — northern foreigners, — could not be given under 
very favourable circumstances : still it was a wonderful per- 
formance in every sense. The princess played the coquet- 
tish herofne, Isabella, and sung and played so well, that an 
Irish amateur, in our box,* continually interrupted my atten- 
tion, by asking, "Is she a real princess, Lady Morgan?'* 
The air of Cr^a sorte, amor tiranno,] was the first that 
found a sympathy in the souls of the audience, by recalling 
the assoupissant melodies of the old school ; and the due;t of 
^Ai Capricciy^^ and that cJief-d^ceuvre, the quintetto " Vipre- 
sento di mia maho,^* awoke the audience into a sudden burst 
of emotion and applause. The impression, however, on the 
whole, gave no promise of that future power which Rossini 
has since gained over the soul and sensibility of the French 
nation : and when this opera was first .produced at the Th^il- 
tre Louvois, it was so ill understood both by the performers 
and the audience, that, though far from a failure, it never en- 
joyed the reputation which rendered it so popular in Italy, 
and iplaced its author so high in the list of the composers of 
that country. 

Even as long back as the year 1818, the revolution, ir 
the musical taste of the Frencli public, must have made con- 
siderable progresjs ; but its evidence was by no means appa- 

• The late Major Kelly, " a son of song,*' once known in cireles of 
gaiety find fashion, which , like himself, have now passed away. 
t Not the trio of the same name in the ** Ricciardo and Zorakle." 
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rent in the Academie Royale, which, in as much as it is a 
government departnjient, is necessarily the head.quarters of 
whatever is est^bUshed. The few decided amateurs of the 
Italian school contented themselves with staying away from 
the cr/at/Zem of .the national opera ; and consoled themselves 
with. the Italian company, whenever Paris afforded one that 
Was worth following. At present, innovation has made its 
cause good, even at the fountain-head of musical legitimacy ; 
and the Rossini school and the Rossini productions have tri- 
umphed over all opposition. 

The first occasion we had of witnessing this change, since 
our recent arrival in Paris, was on Tisitiag the Aceutemie de 
Musique, on one of the representations of the " ConUe Ory^^ 
an opera of the gran maestroy which was the popular piece 
of the season. Our going to the opera on that night was a 
mere accident. A friend sent to say we could have her 
box, just as we were going out to dinner ; and we toqk our 
places in it, without having in<|uired what we were 'to see. 
The ComUi Ory of Rossini, though far from one of his most 
effective pieces, is strongly marked by the peculiar excel- 
lenoies of its author. Movement, life, and bustle, predomi* 
nate throughout, with a rich assemblage of concerted pie- 
ces, full of air, and of rapid and difficult execution. 

But if the art is changed in France, so also are the artists. 
The deep tones of Derevis, the shriU screams of Madame 
Branchu, have no longer an echo; -the rumbling roar of 
Lais has ceased. Madame Cinti, with great flexibility of 
voice and a thorough Italian style, reminded us of the French 
opera, only by the words of her part \ and Neurit fils, in the 
Count, (compared with his father in the " (Edipe,") was mu- 
sical romanticism opposed to musical classicism, in all its ri- 
gour. Still, in writing for the French stage, Rossini, like all 
wise innovators, has retained something of the ancient school, 
to propitiate his hearers, and to avoid that shock, which total 
and sudden changes are too certain to produce. The air of 
" Venez amisy^^ though it has much of the joyousness of the 
Rossini manner, and the customary coda of the Italian style, 
has a toumure altogether French ; and the drinking, quar- 
tette, in its harmonies, is more Frenph than Italian. 

The first grand ballet that I had seen in France, (1816) 
was the " Fhre et Zephire^^ of Didelot ; a much finer poet 
than Delille, or the " Gentile Bernard." Gardel was then 
the maUr6 du halkt, the Boileau of pantomime. The exqui-* 
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cite FaDDi Bias, (the Flora of the evening,) was attaining to 
the supremacy of her art, which she to fully enjoyed. No- 
blet was a debuUmtef fresh as the flower she represented,* 
and the almost-inspired Bigotini was in the zenith of her 
fame. Where now are all these priestesses of grace and plea- 
sure 7 The Flora of 1816 has passed away ; Fanni Bias ia 
deady and Bigotini, the Nbia'Paxza^ whose graceful madness 
had turned many a head, ia worse-^she is middle-aged ; 
while many, if not all '^^ 

«* Their lavely eeiapuiiooi are foded aod fom." 

TUb did aol prepare ua to enjoy, with mueli exhilaration, 
the ballet; which was, it itself, so little remarkable, that I 
forget . what it was. I should haire at once predicted the 
downfall at that art which once gave France so frivoloua a 
•apfemacy ovw other nations,! but for the sudden burst 'of 
li|^t upon the dulness of the scene, in the splendid appari- 
tion of Ta^kmi! It- was but an apparition ; yet, while it 
kflted, it kept one breathless. The celebrated Madame Gay, 
and her fair and equally celebrated daughter, who had di^p- 
ped into our box, a^ed me suddenly, what I thought of her 
daneing. I said, '' It is full of naiveU.'' 

<* Cest h motpropre" said Madame Gay ; and, on such a 
judgment, I leave my criticism unchangied. 

The last opera that we saw at the Th^dire da V Opera Co- 
miquB^m 1818, was '< Le petit Chaperon Rouge.^ It'is call- 
ad, in the bills of the time, Opera Fierie ; but it is a French 
opera '^ aoani toviy* and that is its charm. The rustic gen* 
§Ue$9e of the principal character, the scenery, ^fxd the mu- 
sic, were all that is best and most charming in the national 
peculiarities of that most vivacious country. The piece was 
also a step in romanticism. The story is laid in the Viva- 
rais ; its time, that of Henri thai First ; and the leading in- 
cident perfectly conformable to the received ideas of Loup- 
game, one of whom was evidently the wolf who devoured 
little Red Ridinghood. 

The "sweet harmony" of Boieldieu, 

•ThcTiolet 

1 1 think the French are mucli less a daneio| nadondiilitliey were, 
sad that tbe art is on the decline. ' ' ^'!: » 
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«< Les accords dc ee loth tot^Jaire 
Dont loat Paris fut enchant^/' 



were still ringing in my ears, when I reached the Alps ; 
and the trio of <* Rose d^ amour eat jeune et sage,^* and the 
true French ronde of GentiUe Annette were hummed through 
the whole of a journey from the comic opera of Paris to the 
comic opera of Turin, where we arrived in time to hear the 
delightful Marcolini. Even at the moment when Rossini 
was first beginning to take that influence over our musical 
judgments, which in spite of Individual ai^ o^ national pre- 
possessions, he now hol^s over those of all the world, we re- 
tained, and stiU retain, the highest admiration for the talents 
of Monsieur Boieldieu. How charming, too, was Madame 
Gavaudan in Rose d^ Amour ! She was the Mrs. Jordan of 
the comic opera, — natural, cheery, original. Martin wc^ 
the most impassioned singer, and one of the best opera ac*- 
ioj^ of his time. They have both played their last parts ; 
and made their eternal exit from that scene, where." all the 
men and women'' are " merely players/' and where few play 
tfieir parts in so gifted and so perfect a manner. 

On our return to Pariid, In 1829, " Les deux Nuits" the 
last opera of Boieldieu, was enjoying its fashionable popu- 
larity, and was played to overflowing houses, assisted by the 
eminent talent of Monsieur de Chollet, and by the gentile 
lesse of Madame Pradher. We returned to the comic ope- 
ra full of favourable prepossessions on the genius of him 
who had so delighted us, ten years before ; but either our^ 
selves or Boieldieu are at least ten years older than we 
were, in the good old tim^s of the <' Little Red Rfding- ' 
hood." The music of Les deux Nuits wanted the fresh- 
ness and nationality of the opera de faerie. It was infi- 
nitely less French, and was more scientific, without being 
at all more Italian. The scene lies in Ireland, and allu- 
sions to bards ' and mountains abound, with pretty scenery 
to correspond. The libretto was the joint composition of 
the hydra-muse of Scriber and of Monsieur Bouilly {" V and 
des enfans,*^ and my old acquaintance of 1818.) The 
names of the dramatis persona give a good idea of the 
progress made by the French writers in British noi^en^ 
cloture, since the " Lord Bomston" of Rousseau ; and the 
names of the actors include the flower of the talent of one 
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of the most delightful theatres of Paris.* ^Jackmann and Beft'ff 
were meant to be as cbaractenstic as Tom Butter and Molly 
at the Porte St. Martin ; but we ipissed the *^ watchman^" 
for whose absence the '* cotm^tahle" made no amends. The 
great event of the piece was drinking punch. Lords, with 
ladles in their hands, appear sometimes reeling, sometimes 
seated, round bowls of that exhilarating beverage, sending 
forth infernal flames, (for punch is served with the spirits 
ignited, I suppose, to answer for the strength and genuine- 
Deas of the potation,) while the joke of making the consta- 
ble drunk, who is brought in tq join the aristocratic party 
of Lord Finger made the fun of a finale.^ It is singu- 
lar, that while so many English fashions, habits, and com- 
forts of life are stealing into France, all that concerns, the 
manners of the country should be so ntterly unknown to 
the French public. The theatrical notions of English so- 
ciete are still borrowed from the novels of Madame Ricco- 
boni, and translations of the plays of Wycherley, Farquhar^ 
and the writers of their school. It would be difficult to per- 
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f The Catholic Association also figures as a band of brigaads ia the 
piece. 

Victor: Dbs oouvedes effrayantes, si.elies sent vrai. 

LoilD FiifGOR; Q,tt*est-ce done ? 

Victor : C'est TtMociation qui a encore fait des siennes. II parait 
que ces brfgands, formant un troupe assez nombreuse, ont os6 attaquer 
le cb&teau de Dombue» 



9uade the pit of PAns.th%t tbo gsatlemen of'j^Q^i||id.cli>,aQ|| 
drink >uhch,tUoQgh tb^ Fr^n^^.do ; that tiie malt liquor of 
whi^h the latter , We. dp fond^ Uepuuader the. pro^rj^tipnof 
SngUsh: ^n-lp^; or th^t it w^i)ldit>eqi4ite.as opvel aQd wttri 
Ip see. a; Lprd Fingor^ or a 91^ Ac^O>. drunkafler; diniij9E| 
(and; inpph. more so bj^fofe it,) as to seis f. Dup^l^a^th^u de 
'Montmorency, or a Count Alfred' de/NoaiJIp^) <]ruiiiip at/aigF 
time, /f he French rdramatio waters ,are, is^ tthis ; respi^ti al- 
Qipst as ignorant . asi we were^ of jPreeieh usa^s^ during^ qnx 
thirty yeAiSs' excjusion from the cpntineut ^, jvhen » French* 
9iai^: figMted o^ pur ho^rdjs as: a feeder on froga ^ an4 wtien to 
bfeive asserted} in the. teeth of ,the. loyal audienoes of prury 
liane and Covejit Oarden^Lthiat Frenchwomen are a^ virtMpu^i 
or Frei^iOhmen as brieve, a^ the men and ivomen pf iSpgland, 
Ivpuld have condemned thepieoe^-rif the preliminary «i»issors 
of.^e;Qeiisor had not amputated ihe passage^ as top jacohji^ . 
nical and .atheistical for represetitation. . V .^• 

r On such a story, sp flat, <?o.lourl^s, and insignificant, it 
3W!Quld haye been difficult for Boicldieu, wit%al) his welk 
lu[ia^n;tal^nt,'to hctve produced music calculated< to raise or 
eveiJLv support hi^! reputation. vThe great cKceUepce of the 
BQUsio of J;he modern school, ;of which flpssini js. thejiq- 
quesficHtied chiefj is, that it is dran^atic, that it tell$ the. story 
altTK)st without' the aid of words } and the authors of Z>e9 
deUx^ JSuits b^ing unfortunately: stumbled upon a;tbeme> 
whtbh had little story to tell, and: no natural colours to reflect/ 
the eoniposer was inevitably, thrown upon the : resourced of 
aaere scienee^ which, the more it i$ elaborate v the loesi it is 
calculated tp charmv There can be no. enthusiasb^,. .where 
alli'sdifficOltysC^onquered, rndtour^iiiifdrce*. lalheiwhote 
}>ieEee there: was but one melody that arrested ,the ear and 
fixed itself ^ in the memory^ _•<... >.i, . <• . 

f Fiir the^l^o la^ months of our reeodence in:Paris„nothiiig 
bad been.l«(lked .of in . the world of musioal fashion, but the 
jBzpected <>pet^ of **. William, i^elly" on which Boissini bad 
been-more than usualfyroceupied, aiid. to which the anecdote 
6f th^ 'aria d^l Biia could iiot be applicable , . Having called 
one ^morning iat^ bi£i apartments^ Madame RoSsini cox^dui^ted 
us inlo^w bed^room, as Rossini was.btvyriP' the. salofMi,^ try. 
kig «>i&e ef -the 'different scenes of his new piftcetf.nHe; had 
bden workinjgiill a late h<Qfur >tfil^.mghl before, ti»id;yhen he 
. jotlied'U8,;he iseemed Weary! and! ;eKhauMed.? > ! Whatrit called 
kiBfHEatioa am i ¥ex^> Mp«hi11 wbrk> > AtA att tbat.ia 8%id obf {/th« 
indolence of Rossini, is iipt .9p}y„^ntrae, but impossible. The 
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temperament of the higheit order of genius may indeed 
combine some vis ineriuB with its w atUmiy and may mingle 
an occasional jlesire* of repose with its ambition to excel ; 
but labour is the great secret of real excellence, and no one 
has ever made for himself a reputation of durability and 
supremacy, who has not possessed, in a high degree, a capa- 
* bility for persevehdg exertion. 

Having mention^ our apprehension that we should be 
obliged to leave Paris before the first representation of 
*' William Tell," Rossini had the kindness to promise us 
tickets for a night rehearsal. Such a rehearsal of such an 
opera, under the superintendence of such a composer, is 
just one of the roost furious and amusing scenes that could 
be offered oY conceived. Any body can go to a public per- 
formance by paying for it : but a " peep behind the curtain" 
is not to be purchased ; and in its way, and once in a wayy 
it is worth all the public performances in the world. 

We left the gatish glare of a bright July sunset, to enter 
the unillumiaated palace of the sirens, by bye-ways and sub- 
terraneous passages, through a lab3rrinth of scenery and ma- 
chinery, of tottering ruins, dilapidated castles, scattered fo- 
rests, and overthrown mountains — and emerged in the vast 
desart of la taUe de Vopera^ to take our places in the judg» 
ment-seat of cnticism, the amphitheatre. All around us was 
involved in a darkness, relieved only by the reflection of the 
^foot-lights'on the stage. The white drapery of several fe- 
male amateurs of fashion, in the boxes, showed the interest 
excited by the work of the gran maestra to be prevalent even 
over the laws of ton, which at such an hour permits its vota- 
rists to taste the enjoyments of fresh air in the Champa Ely^ 
$£€». A few of the first cognoscenti in Paris were scattered 
over the pit and balcon, and the vast stage was' open to its 
utmost extremity. A distant prospect of the Alps, with the 
most refreshing and picturesque Swiss views, rocks, torrents, 
and Alpine bridges, curiously contrasted with the groups 
scattered over the stage, in their every-day costume, embrac- 
ing ne^ly the whole corps dramaHque, both of the opera and 
the ballet. The gods and goddesses of the magic, scene, 
the zephyrs, the graces, and the loves, were metamorphosed 
and humanized into quiet, respectable, soberly dressed ladies 
and gentlemen. To the right of the stage, and near to the 
orchestra, sat the author of the piece, the well-kaown '^ Asr- 
fftt^e de la Chauss^e d^Anim.^*^ The stage-manager, with 
^ * Monsieur Jouy. 
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his orderly book, sat beside him. The head of the half*bu. 
ried prompter seemed to hop about the stage in the agitation 
ot his office ; while Rossini, with a roll of paper in his hand, 
and leaning heavily on his stick, hent hjs anxious face over 
the orchestra, and, from time to time, iii the -gentlest voice, 
and most supplicating tone, ** hinted afauk ajad hesitated dis- 
like," as the caro viahncello was too piano, or the mgrwr mio 
flauio was too forte,>-^s passages me^nt to be full of life 
were given full of languor, or the con 9pirUo, was substituted 
for the largo pianissimo. 

When the word << attention*' went forth, pleasant laughs 
were lefl unfinished, intimate conversations were broken off, 
the prima donna (the beautiful Cinti) retired to the side 
scene, the rear ranks fell, into order, >and the first composer 
in the world took his seat to the \eft of the stage, and gave 
direction for the commehoement of the overture. During 
the performance, the interruptions were frequent ; and the 
repetitions of defective passages were often renewed. The 
genius of Rossini and his inspired views, " beyond the reach 
of art^' were eminently conspicuous above the mechanical 
efforts even of the first artists of the age. The combination 
of geoius and talents, the result of yee^rs of labour, study, 
and privation, in so many individuals, to attain the perfection 
thus displayed in its arduous and endless details, was almost 
afiecting. The great composer, the eminent author, the dis- 
tinguished vocalists, and masterly instrumentalists of the 
scene • and orchestra, embraced such various excellencies, 
and united such powers, as are rarely called upon in scenes 
of far greater importance to* the happiness of the species* 
What time, what industry, what sacrifice of ease, pleasure, 
enjoyment, (oflen of youth and health,) must have preceded 
their attainment ! Compared with any one of these per- 
sons, who live by the cultivation of their superior abilities, 
what is the audience which comes to judge and to criticise ? 
to stamp applause or condemnation ? Were it to save their 
lives, how few could produce^ one note, prepare one passage, 
dance once step, or write one line of such an ope/a ? €019* 
pave the diplomatic hackney (who represents the dull despo* 
tism of some ungilled sovereign, or the dandy aUaeh^^ whp 
takes his seat to ogle a ballerinay or talk aloud during the 
symphonies of Rossini) with Rossiiii himself; or compare 
some gentle geniUhonune de la ehambret with any of the corpa 
dramatique whom he governs, and looks down upon as beings 
of an infemr creation ; and where will the balance of merit 



be AMod 1 .Tdt'rtiMe gifted. er€;atafe9i to wboiRtHe.greaC^nt 
^fitb^. groat, fly as a xe^owce agciin^t tJtieirovm ennui,* fur^ 
dotthQUght j>y some, and, were><H^ deemed by any. id tbio 
^Id 4iine9-^o be worthy ofChriitiaii burial* In. coaunoii 
with Maliere ai^d Voltaire, they were rnqked on a par with 
tb0.bnile aniiDa!, t» whoee. r^maips the gtant of a little.ciMi- 
gftcr^ed dust would have been judged a sacrilege t ; 

. The .character of the* ipusio ofi WUUqm TeU^ . iC rehaoce 
ban be placed oa a judgoieat foraged under alt the- di^dhwi- 
tages of frequent interruption, is vigour, freshneeiss forc^ ;^^ 
Mtlraiige meritB in.the>(oiiipo8€V,of forty opera«u .Ij^erFiigiich, 
(who h^ve usually, substituted, learning .forgeniuci, isii^ htr^ 
mony for melody, in^ their quuio,) for want,of other faults to 
find, with itossiai, aiccused him of hieiag'" trap leger / pasiu* 
$(isi eiimint" (of trusting more, to the rich variety; of hi^ toe« 
jodte^y than, to learned and abstruse counterpoint, aftev tb^ 
mltrtner ef ihe French composers* ) Rolssini^ it is toid^ bad 
cetsblved on shpwibg tbem how easy .it is to be pedanttiQ, or 
itether^ on -proving 4o them that he wa? Mi^sip&ble' bf produo* 
ing efibcts by th^ir owa meahsy as hS the lighter and fnora 
graceful charms which please the Italian eakv .. The gencfinl 
ptructure of this fine opera i^ more French thafr Italian ; atid 
its character ^rave, solemn^ and churcb-Uh«, There 'are no 
melodies, in. it that willbe Bung about the slf^ta,, U^Mb0 
i^Di tarUi palpUi" or distorted into quadrilles like the ^^ Cat 
rd psr U qUe^f cmimaf* and the sublime.aad beautiful musie 
of the *<BemiFam»de.-' 'rHadvRossini CQoinielieed-his career 
with William Tell^ k )voul4 aever have /brought:; bi«A. that 
quick and immediate returnf of popularity andvoguo^ whi^h 
^ <vBarbiere ^ a«d** Tancrekli '.'excited, wherever. thee l&n- 
Igiiage of mui^ie^^has b6eto hfeiird 4^ vibrate. " . , j. - i 
. But if tfaemusic of <vWilliam TelP' is^ grave, it iskla^ 
^Idd Like; almost, afl that; Rossini has tTproduced, itfaaaitbe 
tone and 0ok)ur of xtA subject; i^tid by thost^ unappreciable 
and^ recondite; analogies,; which cfcMADeQt:musio< wii^h fiatiir^ 
undfiB.aU its dtfferenl.aBpeots, phyi^ioal ^hd moral, it {iterpe^ 
iuaUy bru9gs:backitheimii¥l t6'the s^ne:an.d 8ul\y«^Qt of tfa^ 
«tory;^ ] If iaiilpine m«sie, ajftd bceathes<k>£:the l^Jr region; it 
edcbrAtce.;. eifactly as the oausifi-of V Mfltt3ianiello";rsr,whrf- 
ly and pi^cttlimiy Neapolitan. Iti^satep Ihe ;music 6f libeiv 
ty, if Jibetty :6.Veftiiad a strain yfroHhy 0(\k^t 5:.andit ia Aba- 
TactertzlBd by .allithe. n6ble; aspiriMioiM.tolf .it^ ; It: 19 

not the music that wouU at)awer'tbe/ptii|>»se8k:)E>r ejiprvss.tte 
piflBidn6^>Q6ii;pretty Itafiaa coquette^ ijlJ^be^^Hardmi €^;iU- 
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giers ; nor is it the vivacious, exhilarating strain, which re- 
flects the buoyant, joyous, and inextinguishable gaiety of 
the versatile and indefatigable Figaro. It is juat such mu- 
sic as William TelJ might have Hstened to, or fancied, when^ 
traversing the Lake of Lucerne, the prisoner of the stern 
companion of his voyage, he meditated the liberation of his 
country and himself, amidst the brooding of that alpine storm 
whi^h enabled him to effect both.* ' What it is that consti- 
tutes the local character of music, or its adaptation to ex- 
press the various passions of the moral world, escapes the 
scrutiny of philosophy, and is not to be rendered in books of 
instruction, or the more learned treatises of the writers of 
systems. It is incapable of definition ; but it exists deep in 
the innermost soul of genius, an in'stinctive perception — a 
feeling independent of reason. The mechanical composer 
knows it not ; the imitator cannot repeat it ; but when pro- 
duced by the magic of native inspiration, it is felt and ac- 
knowledged in the applauses of multitudes, who are totally 
unable to explain the causes of their pleasure. 

If " William Tell " be not the music on which Rossini's 
greatest-claims to excellence will depend, it at least proves 
the versatility of his powers. Being written expressly for 
the French theatre, it is less likely to please in foreign coun- 
tries, than those pieces which were composed for universal 
humanity : but as a lour deforce^ as an evidence of the au- 
thor's knowledge of the principled of his art, and of the 
sources and peculiarities of the different schools of music, 
it places him at the very head of his profession, — as estima- 
ble for his acquirements and his industry, as he is for the 
gif\s of nature, its inspiration, and its souL 

* " Le gotivemeur (Gesler) 1e fit arr^ter sar le ehamp ; mais enii«- 
oant que tea amis ne viDssept Tenlever, it prit le ^arti de s'6loigner aa 
m6prU des privileges du canton, et de lui taire traverser 1e.lac de Lu- 
cerne, en s'embarquant avee loi pour plus dc surete. Pendant la tra- 
verse, un violent urage s*6leva, et Gesler, qui savait que Tell hXoh un 
eicellent marinier, fit detacher ses fers, pour lui confier la condnite de 
la barque. Tell, profitant de la circonstance la dirigea vers un rocher» 
rar le que! il s'elanca et reussit a se sauver.^^Fte de GwUaumt TdL 
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LITERARY FIRMS. 

Whoever has not read ** Le$ Sair^s de NeuiUy^^ has still 
to read one of the plea^antest productions of the modern 
school of French literature ; light, yet philosophical, — hu- 
morously, not sarcastically illustrative of living manners. 
Les Soirees de Neuilly are given in that dramatic form, so 
suited to the genius of the French : for what nation dialogues 
like the French ? The common conversation of the coun- 
try, with its brilliancy, brevity, and epigrammatic turns, re- 
quires but little arrangement, to be fit for the scene ; and 
hence it is, that its lighter literature is so well supplied with 
what Monsieur Duval, in the elevation of classic genius, 
calls, *'lesfabricants de VaudeviUes.'' ▼^• 

On the occasion of the first literary dinner, that was made 
for us at Paris,* for the purpose of bringing us acquainted 
with some of the many young and talented authors who have 
sprung into note since our last residence in Paris, I heard 
the names of Cav^ and Dittemar (the authors of the Soir^s 
de NeuiUy) read from the list of the invited, with a sort of 
heart-bounding pleasure, 'vvhich it is so natural to feei^ when 
the opportunity occurs of knowing those personally, with 
whom one has previously enjoyed a pleasant intellectual ac- 
quaintance. The conversation of Monsieur Dittemar kept 
the promise which his works had made ; but we had to re- 
cret the absence of Monsieur Cav6, his distinguished cMa-* 
horaieur^ who could not attend. 

This style of literary partnership, this incorporation of 
talent, is a thing I never could understand. As to the im- 

* At Monslear Prosper Duvergier Hauranne't, tlM gifted too «f one 
of Oie most upright Members of the Chamber of Deputies, f «%«)) al> 
ways namber this delightfttl dinner (mrty among the proudest recollec- 
tions of my visit to Peris. In recalling this dinner, I may notice, also, 
aaetber dinner, to which I had the honour of being invited-— (he month* 
ly assemblage of the contributors to the Rtitut Efieydopedique, Oa this 
occasion, nearly one bundred individuals of almost every European 
country, with same Americans, (North and Soutb,^ met to exchange 
the courtesies of society, to comouinicate information, and to prbpa- 
gate sentiments of benevn1(^nce. (Nothing couid be more exciting than 
this assemblage of the talents and virtues of far distant countries ; while 
the Kindness 'and hospitality of our excellent host, (the Bedecteur,) 
and the flattering attentions of his conviceSf added considerably to onr 
-gratification. 
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provement of details by the superintendeQce of a superior 
judgment, I have bene6ted too largely by that advantage, to 
be ignorant of its possibility : but in the foi;mation of a plan, 
and the distribution of parts, to be afterwards amalgamated 
into one whole, (excepting only in the case of purely sci- 
entific works,) all such co-operations, (from that of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, to that of the gentlemen above-named,) 
have offered to my imagination difficulties that it passed my 
comprehension to solve. When such men as Messieuis 
Barth^lemi and M^ry* talk of " being constantly together, 
to put the last finish to their work," and express a hppib tha( 
^' their constant efibrts to obtain from the public th^.same 
encouragement which was bestowed on their former pro- 
ductions," the circumstance sounds so like the affiche of a 
trading or a mercantile partnership, that I know not what 
to make of it Genius lies so much in the power of con- 
centratipn, the summing up of all intellectual force into 
one individual idea, that this joint-stock community of men- . 
tal effort seems at utter variance with the attainment of suc- 
cess. Shakspeare, Milton, Moliere, and Voltaire^ probably 
would not, or could not, have thus written : nor, truth to tell, 
are many of the clever acttannaires of modern* speculation, 
worthy of being l^anked amongst those super-eminent beings, 
whom nature produces at such long intervals, to illustrate a 
nation. . The light and minor talents may combine to place 
their little funds to advantage in the same adventure ; and, 
with hope *^ at the prow, and pleasure at the helm,'* ma^pilot 
their little bark, as profit and amusement direct, without the 
ambition of that higher order of fame, which leatls to im« 
mortality : and such, perhaps, are the adventurers whom 
Monsieur Duval contemns as the falnieants de VaudemUe^ 
and whom Monsieur Scribe has honoured with the title of 
'< fRca coUabarateurSi^^ in his dedication of the last edition of 
his "Theatre.'* ^ 

Apropoa to this prolific and popular vriter! — whoever 
would know the mot d*ord%e for throwing a classicist into dis. 
order, has only to pronounce the wor^. Scribe ! The fecun- 

* << MM. Barthdlem^ et M617, c^^brei k leur adolescence par one 
rare fraternity de glorie et de talent, c^l^bres aussi par le courage avee 
lequel ils avaient attaque, an fort de ledr puissance, des ministres qui 
9e flont trop long-temps joues de la bont6 dn monarque, avaient puMi^ 
NafdUoH tn Egjptt, poeme 6tiacelant de sttbliraes beaut^^s et deaentl- 
mens g^n^reai : noble monument 61ev6 i I'honiiear d'one dpoqueiqua 
les 6traBgen apprgcient mieux que nous." 
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dity, the popularity, the wealth of Scribe, his contempt for 
the laws of the old theatre, his. supremacy in the new, and 
his wide. spreading, but unambitious fame, have excited a due 
proportion of rage and indignation in those who are still the 
devoted disciples and unrecompensed adherents of Aristotle 
and Boileau. The chief of the dramatic classicists of the 
modern day. Monsieur Duval, has given so curious a view of 
the school of Scribe and its fbunder^ that nothing can be add. 
ed to it ; though the estimate drawn by the European public 
is very different from that of Monsieur Duval. 

<< Among the grand speculators, (in dramatic literature,) 
there is one who has exhibited considerable talent. If, 
among the authors who have written for the great theatres, 
there are few who, by the unaided products of their works, 
have been able to procure for themselves an honourable exis- 
tence, — ^the laborious collaborcUeur of so many little chefs J'- 
CBuvre^ having acquired by his monopoly the admirable art of 
arranging other men's ideas, and adjusting their pieces for 
the stage, (and a due supply of them succeeding with rapidi- 
ty,) has necessarily acquired a fortune commensurate with 
his industry. 

'< In these remarks on the theatre, I would willingly have 
abstained from thus openly designating a living author ; but 
the influence which his talents have exerted on our literary 
youth, compels me to lean my reasonings on his single ex- 
ample, for the purpose of proving that he alone is answerable 
for the changes which have taken place in the French thea- 
tre. What histoitiin, in treatirf^ of the age of Louis the 
Fifleenth, could avoid naming Voltaire, who .was then the 
patriarch of literature, just as the spiritual writpr of whom 
I am now speaking, is, in these days, the father, creator, and 
founder, of the tiew school of literary commerce. 

" What I am now about to say of this amiable author, who, 
in making his own fortune, has enriched many of oiir thea- 
tres, cannot be the effect of*a malevolent recrimination on 
my part But if the nioney, thus honourably ac- 
quired, has excited the cupidity of our young men of talent ; 
if they have seen in success nothing beyond the pleasure of 
counting the money it produces ; if, instead of meditating on 
a great idea, they have only chalked a rapid sketch ; and if 
they have consented to surreiider a part, or nearly the whole 
of their invention, to secure the production of their . work, 
and a prompt payment of their labours;— these young men, 
who possess, perhaps, the' germs of a brilliant imagination. 
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and might one day do honour to their eonntry by^eat and 
beautiful works, being thus accustomed only to draw up out* 
lines to be delicately retouched by a protecting hand, will re- 
main the obscure authors of flimsy productions, played on se- 
condary theatres, which will scarcely gain them an ephemeral 
reputation. And if, at length, yielding to a noble inspiration, 
they desire to appear on the national stage — being habituated 
in their early works to insignificant proportions, and a language 
of mannerisms, to little points, Jess true than brilliant, their 
feeble and pale pieces will not hold their ground on the scene, 
where the eloquence of Corneille thunders, and the frank 
gayety and high philosophy of Moliere still exist, as a model 
for his successors. 

*' Thus, in ray opinion, this remarkable man, who counts his 
productions by hundreds, has caused the downfall of the great 
Thieare FrangaU.'' 

The answer to this diatribe is, that, if there were now a Mo- 
liere, or a Corneille, they would do as they did in their own 
times, they would write in the spirit of the times ; and this is 
what Mens. Scribe and his company have done. Did they act 
otherwise, the theatres which they have enriched would have 
been left bankrupt, like that great theatre, where the '< Misan- 
ihrope^^ is now played to empty benches, and where the " Tar- 
tuffe^^ only draws an audience, because it exposes an abuse by 
which society is still especially afflicted. 

Whatever influence joint-stock authorship may have on the 
carelessness, haste, and cupidity of young authors, it has surely 
nothing to do with the fortunes of the great theatre. With 
such talents as now abound, if there were a mSirket for the old 
style of plays, there would be no deficiency of the supply. 
Mons. Duval has made a similar denunciation against the edi- 
tors of the "Globe," the actors of the Fran9ais, against Mr. 
Taylor, the cammis$aire royal du Tlddtre Frangais, against the 
late minister of the interior, against the universality of politics, 
the journals, the ^^maitres claquews^*^ and against '^ Vodieuses 
Vinfame censure.^^ But the true, the only conspiracy against 
the Fran9ais, is the public of lb29, which is. not the public of 
1789. Since that time, society has been destroyed, and re- 
edified upon an entirely new principle : and the extremely 
amusing document which Mons. Duval has prefixed to his own 
successful eflbrt in the new school of dramatic composition — 
for such, after all, is " Charles the Second," — offers an ia- 
VoL. 1I,--14 
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tereetiDg and curious picture of what the dramatic literature 
was before the revolution.* 

Those great epic subjects in comedy, as in tragedy, iHiich 
were once so admired (when the public had nothing better io 
do than to listen to pieces which required a sustained atten* 
tion for the comprehension of their moral developments, their 
numerous details, and monologue sermons), would not now 
be tolerated ; while the charming Httle tableaux de genre^ pre- 
sented by the school of Scribe, answer all the purposes of the 
public taste and wants. 

Of this class of productions, none pleased us more, even in 
perusal, than *^ Les trots QuartierSf" by Picard and Mazeres 
— ^* Leplus beau Jour de ma Vie^*' by Scribe and Warner — 
«^ Vatel, ou le petit fiU d'un Grand Homme^^' by Scribe and 
Mazeres — " Tontft*^ by Brazier, Melesville, and Carmouche — 
— " La DemoiseUe et la Dame^^* by Scribe, Dupin, and F. de 
Cpurcy — and " Paris et Lmdres,*' by Doctors Brissot et Joly. 
Even ^< La Contemparaine,^* a most contemporary subject, and 
" Marino Faliero d Paris'* (given at the Vaudeville), were 
exquisitely amusing and laughable; and pleasant setts-off 
against *^ Nostradamus** and ** Le dernier Jour d'uncondamnf^^* 
the tragic farces of mistaken romanticism. 

The success of these, and other pieces of the same school, 
is not confined to France ; their translations have made the life 
of the English theatre, and they are played throughout all Eu- 
rope; so that we can look for the decheance of -Mbn*. Scribe 
et ses collaborateurs, only through some great event, by which 
society shall again be disorganized, and reconstructed on prin- 
ciples which will leave them where recent changes have placed 
the elder and more classic writers. 

It is a common and just complaint, that the British theatre 
has fallen into the *^ sear and yellow leaf;"* that it is sterile, 
and dependent on the French for nearly all its successful pieces. 
The causes are self-evident : the desagreemens of theatrical 
authorship, and the relatively small reward of this branch of 
literature. In France, authors are paid a per centage on the 
gross receipts of every Parisian theatre, on every night that 
their piece is represented at it. This per centage is calculated 
upon the number of acts of the piece played, and their propor- 

* «< II n'en 6tait plus de m^me avant la reyolution. l^a vie ordinaire 
du grande monde gtoit bien diffiSreiite de la notre. Les jeunes Fran- 
9ai8 eztravagaerent toutle jour; et le boirvenaient penser au tli^&trjs: 
maintenant iis pensent tout le jour, et ne demandent plus le soir, au 
spectacle, que de TeBprit et de d^raison.'* 
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tk>n to the whole repk-esentatioii of the night. The same law 
subsists in the case of musical cprnposers, and (at the Acade- 
mie Royale) in that of the ballet-master. The provincial thea- 
tres have the right of performing all pieces brought out in the 
capital, and they pay the author for each representation, ac- 
cording to a tariff} which varies with the population of each 
city. , The author of a popular play will thus be receiving emo- 
luments from ten or twenty different places on the same night. 
The comic operas and vaudevilles (being frequently played 
ia the provinces) yield largely in this way. A comedy or tra- 
gedy that succeeds eminently will, in the course of three or 
four years, produce for its author, from the iE!ran9ais alone, 
from ten to fifleen thousand francs (4002. to 600/.), a large 
sum for France, and yet inferior to the return of many of 
Scribe's popular pieces.* Copyright remains with abthora 
of every description, for life, and ten years after their decease. 
Yet so inactequate is this law to French notions of the sacred- 
ness of literarf property, that efforts are making to increase 
the term from ten to forty years. The copyright of dramatic 
works ia dbtinct from the right of representation. 



DINNER GIVING. 

If there is a nation in the world, where society, and all that 
makes its true charm, are thoroughly misunderstood, it is the 
British. Even Ireland, with its long-boasted virtue of hospi- 
tality, is a century behind the continent in the social cordiality, 
of the science, as well as its superior graces. Long accounts 
of debtor and creditor are numerously opened in the dinner- 
giving houses of Ireland ; and when the pay-day comes, , the 
creditors are assembled, without regar,d for qualities and com- 
patibility, to the utmost amount that dining- roonas and dining- 
tables will admit, — with a tew places reserved for a stray lord, 
or a straggling grandeur of the English government, or Irish 
castle (deemed as necessary for a show-off dinner as the pines 
and ices). The pell-mell society are then draped off by the 
red^book ; title Ute-a-Ute with title, in dignified dulnese \ 

* Scribe having written for the'Opera Comique, the Academie, the 
Fran^ais, and several of the smaller theatres, remains in the enjoy- 
ment of 60,000 francs per annum. 
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where young and old, lively and alow, aerioua an^ pro&ne, sre 
«<paiied, but not matched/* and left to eat, proae, or look at 
their oppoaite neighbour's reflection in the plateau, aa appe- 
tite, loquacity, or efmat may dictate. Thus the young chick- 
ens are daily paid back with young ducks ; the costly aspara- 
gus, eaten in March, is returned with costlier peas in May ; 
the turkey* poult releases the bond contracted for the green 
goose ; and three hours consumed at a long table, in long 
eouiaes, with a muttered conversation, as cold as the viands, 
and as little piquant as the salad, (for Irish salad is still in the 
middle ages), constitutes a receipt in full for all mental de- 
mands. The hosts, thus released from a weight of culinary* 
obligation, *^ thank the gods for all their labours past ;" and 
the guests, escaping from the oppression, restraint, stateliness, 
hot rooms, and ill-assorted association, recruit their strength for 
another repetition of the same courses, the same company, afad 
the same conversation, on the following day.* 

In France, these trading dinners, these domestic carnivals 
of display and remuneration, are unknown, except in the mi- 
nisterial banquets, which are, in Paris, the same a^ in London, 
Vienna, and everywhere. Dinners, in France, have two ob- 
jects ; sociality and gastronomy, — ^the most perfectly intellec- 
tual enjoyment, or a refined and elaborated sensuality. Din- 
ners are, there, still such as St. Evremofit might have made for 
his beautiful epicurean, the Dutchess of Mazarin ; or sucJi as 
Molidre was wont to give, at his country-house, to Racine and 
Boileau. I was one week at two dinners, which, in their re- 
spective ways, were perfect, and which no country in the world 
could produce but France : for the one was given byMonsienr 
de S^gur ; and the oifier was dressed by Careme. 

As we wished good night to the moat venerable of the peers 
of France, and most delightful of ex-ambassadors, on leaving 
his early soirie, he hurried after us, and begged that we would 
*^ eat a morsel" with him at five o'clock the next day. 

*^ With pleasure," was our simultaneous reply ; and, without 
move ceremony, we drove the following day to the Rue Du- 
phot ; where, in dye minutes afterward, with ^ye more guests, 
and our host, making, in all, nine, we assembled at i^ round 
table, served as round tables are only served in faris. 

What names ! what conversation !^ what piquant anecdotes ! 
what traits for future history ! We got upon the celebrated 

• Thii^ itate of society (it is fair to add) Ifi now disappeanng witfi 
the progress of liberal opinions* 
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joUfney of Catherine of Russia to the Crimea, in wfiich sde 
was accompanied by Joseph the Second, the Prince de Ligne, 
the f^ince de Nassau, and Monsieur de S6gur. , The empress 
insisted on the most perfect equality among the parties ; and 
" Da majeste tutoyarUe et ttttoyes^ avdU malgr^ cela toujours 
Voir de Vautocratricedetoutes lea RuasiesJ*^^ 

All this was fresh in the memory of Monsieur de S^gOr, as 
if he had just stepped from the imperial galley,, or was still 
floating down the Boristhenes, attended by his twelve musi' 
cians, and accompanied by a train of three' thousand soldiers ; 
and his recoUectiond pleasantly called forth by Monsieur de 
Grammont, made us also parties in the voyage. He perfectly 
remembered the time and place in the Tauride, where the em- 
press proposed to him the royal question of — ** How do they 
make verses ?" But he could not recollect the impromptu it 
produced from his own ready pen, which de Ligne pronounced 
to be so charming.t He spoke of the prince as of a dear old 
friend, *' whose faults were but the excess of his virtues." 
I observed in reply, " He said the same of you, count. "J 
" Yes," continued Monsieur de Segur, " he was too favour- 
able to all his friends. His happy temperament and happy 
position made him see all things through a medium couleur de 
r&sf^; and he was so pleased with the world, and with society, 
that he ended in confounding qualities the least amalgamable^ 
He praised every one ; and if he was sincere, he must have oc-^ 
casionally been misjudging. He sometimes saw no difference 
between wit and pretension, worth and worthiessness ; for it 
was his habit to admire and his ambition to be admired. He 
was also, when T knew \vm in 1786, too young, perhaps, for 
his years ; it gave him a restless flutter, and took from the 
respect his solid talents and wonderful experience of mankind 
naturally excited. Still he was charming. The empress 
played with him as with a child ; and the adoration be ex- 
pressed for her was perfectly sincere. His manner ai. giving 
her conversations, and those of the emperor of Germany, dur- 

* ^ And majesty, thoa-ing and thou-ed, had not the less the air of 
the autocratriz of all the Rassias." 

t ^^ L'Emperatrice nous avoit dit un jour dans sa gallere ^ Comment 
fait on des vers ? Ecrivez moi cela Monsieur te Comte de S^gur.' 
II en ^rivit les regies avec des exemples charmans ; et la voila qui tra- 
▼aille." — Lettert du Prince de Ligne, vol. iii. p. 97. 

^ «« Si celui i cot^de )|ui je suis log^ p'^are jamais, ae sera par de' 
bons motifs, et lui seul merltera de PiQdalgence. Ce cher^^gur n'est 
sepai6 de moi dans cette gallerie que par an el&ison."-'/^ "^ol. iii. 
p. 7d. 

14* 
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ring our ioteresiing voyage, is perfect : it b often verhafim ; ao<f 
this is the charm of his letters. With all their wit, and affecta- 
tion of wit, troth lies at the bottom ; and without truth» there 
is no good^writing." " 

It was apropos to these clever despots, that we got upoi^ the 
chapter of another despot, who could be quite as agreeable in hif 
way, when he chose. Monsieur de S^gur said, ^* there was at 
times a ndivete^ a hanhammie in Napoleon*s manner, which was 
very seducing; and it never was so apparent, as when he was sur- 
rounded by men of talent, artists, authors, d&c. &c. His petu- 
lance, too, was often very amusing, though occasionally quite in- 
supportable. One day, in a privy council, his brother Joseph 
seemed determined to contradict him in every proposition. Bo- 
naparte struggled for a time with his temper, with most imperial 
magnanimity ; but at last he gave way to one of his plebeian fits 
of violent passion, which were any thing but amusing to its 
victims, though frequently irresistibly so to the bystanders. 
" Vans vaiu croyez le Roi Pharamande ict. Monsieur ?^^* he 
said, turning furiously upon Joseph : and after all sorts of bit- 
ter reproaches, he added, << but your opposition to all my mea- 
sures is easily accounted for ; I am well awaro that you live 
with, and are governed by, the principles of the factious, dis- 
loyal, and intriguing Lafayette.*' The reply of Segur himself 
on this remark, which he was drawn on by his friends to re-» 
late, was full of noble frankness ; and it shows that Napoleon 
was neither so inaccessible to the language of freedom, as he 
had been represented, nor insensible to the value of men, who, 
at the proper moment, had the courbge^ to respect their own 
dignity, and to assert the truth. 

On the utterance of this tirade against his friend, Segur started 
on his legs,' and in a voice as loud as Napoleon's, ejaculated, 
<^ Sire r" His emphatic exclamation arrested the emperor, 
who stopped short, and measuring the grand master from head 
to foot, said, with a coolness more appalling than his rage, 

" Eh quoi. Monsieur r' 

" Sire," said S^gur, " your majesty is deceived. Lafayette 
is the honestest and most consistent man in the empire, the 
purest of patriots, and the most loyal of citizens. He is true 
to th« principles with which he began life, and true be will re- 
main to his death. But he is neither factious, nor intriguing : 
he is passive. He lives wholly retired from public affairs, and 
occupied in cultivating his extensive farms, aind educating a 

♦ « Do you take yourseM; sir, for king Pharamond ?'* 
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ilmiily of three generations. Whoever represents Lafayette as 
an intriguer, deceives your majesty : tJuU he never was." 

Napoleon fixed his scowling eye for a moment on the speaker 
who thus addressed him ; and then, with a sudden return to 
himself, he said, coldly but calmly, ^< It is well, Monsieur le 
Conte, it is very well. Lafayette is your old friend : he is 
your nephew. You have done well, Monsieur de Segur : al- 
lonsP^ and turning to the council table, he took up the busi- 
ness of the day, upon another tone. 

<< Sometimes,"!continued our narrator, ^< Napoleon's temper 
was quite unmanageable ; at others, he was as amenable as a 
docile child. The difficulty was to know how to treat him. 
One day he was speaking with great acrimony of a person 
for whom I was interceding. I saw his temper mounting into 
violence, and I suddenly^ cut short the conversation, by saying, 
** I will renew the subject with your majesty another time. 
This is not a moment to weary you with reasons and argu- 
ments. I fear you are not well to- day. You look as if you, 
were teazed with one of your bilious fits." Bonaparte looked 
earnestly, smiled, and shaking his head good-humouredly, S2|id, 
^^ £A, bien! otii, cette bile I CependarU^ sans cette maudii6 
tdle^ on ne gagne point les grandes baUaUles.*** *' I believer ' 
.added Monsieur de S., <^ my son alludes to this Tittle trait in 
his work on the Russian campaign." 

We got upon style in writing, as upon many other desultory 
subjects, without knowing how. I believe it was my husband 
, said, thtfl hterature, in its highest perfection, would have no 
style — that is, no model style of marked peculiarity. Such 
affectations pass rapidly away, Whether it be Johnson's, Gib- 
bon's or Thomas's (which Voltaire called bis gali-thomas.) 
The remains of such a style, a pretentiouy are found in the. 
early works of Madame de Stael, her Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Rousseau^ and her book on the Passions. 

<^ Her style of conversation," said the count, *' was superior 
to that of any of her works. Her colloquial eloquence was 
marvellous. Of this she was herself aware ; and on it, as on 
all points which concerned her reputation as a woman of ge- 
nius, she loved to extort the suffrage of all the world. One 
day she said to me, in her frank, offhand way, ^* Tell me, count, 
which do you admire the most, my writings or my conversa- 
tion ?" I replied, ^ Your conversation, madame ; it does not 
leave you leisure to become obscure." 

* " WeU, it » 80. This bile is a terrible thmg ; but without it thei» 
no wimung great battles.'^ 



I think it was Monsieur D'Aguisseaa, who said, Ux^hioglji 
to his grandfather (and it is no trifling inheritance to be, at 
the same time^^ great-grandson to the illustrious chancellor 
d'Aguisseau, and grandson to the Count de Segcn-), **X>n dit 
que Madame de Stael tous &t des niches parceque, disait elle, 
▼ons sUiriez le char de Napoleon." 

*^ Cependant c'^toit une fetnme dpnt laFirance doit 8^hoiK>rer, 
et que ses amis regretteront 4 tout jamais.'^ 

We were still in the midst of our coffee and anecdotes, when 
the habiMs of the OTening (for Monsieur de Segur receives 
CTery evening) came dropping in; members from the two 
chambers, ex-generals of the old stock, authors of European 
celebrity, and persons of historical interest of aM epochs. We 
got upon the various effects of time^ on people who were never 
joung, and people who can never be old. I instanced Lafky- 
ette, who is seventy-four, and whom I had met a few nights 
before* at the Chateau de Drancy, three leagues from Paris, 
the indulgiant chaperon of his lively grand«daughters. He put 
me into my carriage at two in the morning, and I asked him, 
*^ Are you not going to Paris ?'* 

He answered, laughing, << PU follow you soon ; and will call 
on you to-morrow, or rather to-day, as early as I can." 

To my surprise, I received a note from him, at ten o'clock, 
to say that he would be with me at two. He came, with his 
usual punctuality (after having received a crowd of people,) 
and remained till four ; when be went to a public dinner given 
to him by the yeung Vendeans, now among the most enthusi- 
astic liberals of France.! During the two hours he remained 
with us, in answer to two or three leading questions, put to 
him by my husband, he gave us details of the deepest interest, 
with such clearness and precision, that they might have been 
printed from his words, as they fell ; and this, too, in English, 
which he speaks by preference with the British and Ameri- 
cans, and which he speaks without a fault, even in accent. At 
night, we found him at a party at Monsieur de Tracy's, as 

* ^ Madame de Stael owed you a little ipite, because (she said) yoQ 
{<>llowed the car of Napoleon. She was, however, a woman of whom 
all France should he proud, and whom her friends will never cease ta 
regret.'* 

t The countrymen of La Roche Jaquelin giving a dinner to Lafay- 
ette, is among the most extraordinary changes of modem France. 
The Vendean liberal party have an annual dinner : »o, too, 'have the 
Bas Bretons. What a difference between the Bas Bretons of Madame 
de Sevign^, who mistook the gabelle for a leligious ceremony, and th« 
Bas Bretons of 18S9! 



fresh and as gay as if he had not been up till late in the morn- 
iag at a ball, — ^a vigil which had completely worn my young 
companion and myself, though neither of us are bad rakes. 

'* That is JMSt like Lafayette,*' said Segur : <* he is the only 
person in France whose health and opinions are unchangeable. 
S09 at least, they have been,^ since i remember him arriving 
from his paternal home, in Auvergne, to enter college at Paris, 
some sixty years ago.*'* 

Some x>ne remarked that the men of the south of Franco 
were of a noble race, full of vitality, energetic, and active. 
What they had done for royalty was well known ; and what 
they had done for liberty was not less. Many of the most 
eminent chiefs of the revolution, were from the south — Lafay- 
ette, Mirabeau, Sieyes, Barras, Barrere, and a number of 
others. 

. A doubt upon Lafayette's age being started, Segur observed, 
** My nephew is just one year younger than myself, and one 
year older than the king, Charles the Tenth, who spoke of him 
the other-day in the handsomest manner. A deputation from 
the Chambers had waited on the king with some bill ; and La- 
fayette's name coming into question, he said, < Dans notre 
jeunesse, nous avous fait des parties ensemble : depuis^ j!ai 
toujours ete fort oppose 4 ses opinioRs f mais c'est un honnete 
homme, que le Marquis do Lafayette ; et je n'oublierai jamais 
qu'il a sauv^ la vie a Louis XVL' "t 

* In leaving Monsieur de S^gar, I repeated thie observation to M. de 
Tracy, who said, ^ That is true as to his opinions ; but Lafayette was 
•Q delicate a child, that it was thought he would never live to be a man." 
What a chain of all- important consequences, to both the worlds, hung 
on the frail thread of this sickly child's life ! 

t « In our youth, Lafayette and I were occasioni^y together. Af- 
terward I was always strongly opposed to his political opinions; but 
he is an honest man, and I shall never forget that he saved the life of 
Louis the Sixteenth." 
' An equally honourable testimony to the virtues of Lafayette has been 
offered by one of the ez-imvUeged ct^ass, the Abb^ Montgalliard, in bki 
admirable History of France. *^ Combien citerait-on de ces hommes 
qui ont traverse la revolution sans d^passer lee principes, sans avoir 
fl^chi devant ce qu'on nomme la n^cessit^ des eirconstances, — ^n^cessit^ 
qui se renouvelle chaque jour pour les l&ches, et les ambitieux. On en 
dd^ouvre k peine quatre .... Lafayette, La Rochefoucauld- 
Llancourt, Lanjuinais, Boissy-d'Anglas .... II fkut ajonter 
q^aucun de ces quatre personages, ci dessus, a'est reprochable aux yeux 
de la moride : on Jie saurait leur attribuer une injustice pr^m^it^ 
leur imputer un attentat voluntaire. En vain, des ^crivains, qui ne 
mirent jamais plu^ d'^qnit^ dans leurs allegations, que ie^parti dont ils 
^taient les org«ntt ne mit de prudenco et de raison dans oes demarcb«% 
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It is a fact that the Oouot d' Artok and Lafajrette went to 
the niafie^e together; and their youth and gayety aasociated 
them in many parties ineidentaHo the coorti in those gay days, 
in whieh the young nohility participated in the amusemeDts of 
the members of the royal family. 

Other anecdotes were told of the goc»d feeltngand taste of 
the ^^ finest gentlemen in France :'* for there is much less per- 
sonal bitterness against the Bourbons^ among the liberals, than 
is expressed by the disaffected ultras. The views of the liherai 
party are turned^o institutions^ and not to persons^ — to mea- 
sures, and not to men. But the resentments of the emigration 
are personal. Neither Louis the Eighteenth, not Charles the 
Tenth, haye wholly realized the hopes of the counter-revolu- 
tionary party, who have not recovered their feudal privileges, 
nor been suffered to plunder the people, to pay them for their 
desertion of the country : and there is no hostili|y so rancorous 
as that which is imbittered by personal mortification. The 
worst enemies the Bourbons ever had (from the League and 
the Fronde, to the revolution) were the Nobles and the Jesuits ; 
and Henry the Fourth was tiot theonly victim of the intrigues 
of both : nor will Louis the Sixteenth probably be the last. — 
And now for our other dinner. 



^ Ef^fuii Maneite^wrilaee quec^iUtU qiu Madame de SevignS ei Faid. 
Ce wni C€t gmt loj^iont hmori k iieele de Lova X/F."*— Vatel, Vau- 
deville. 

How strange that the names of Madame de Sevigne and 
Vatel, {chef de cuisine to the grand Conde), should go down 
to posterity inseparably connbcted ! How strange that iheir 
names should, in popular partiality, survive those of the most 



essaydrent Ub de rendre Lafkyette odieux,- en Paccusantde plosien 
foruuts etde dosseins regicides. * Jamais ils n'^tablirentaucune preuve, 
jamais ils ne pr^sentdrent mdme dos indices vraisemblables, qui pas- 
sent le faire soupgonner d^actes criminels. Apr^s la plus scrupoleuse 
recherche on ne trouve rien k sa charge. U s'^tait fait un sjstdme de 
Innovation, qu^il croyait convenir & la France. Les paroles [quHl a 
prononc^es i la tribune des d^put^s, dans les demi^ jours annoncent 
qu'il n' a point alt^r^ leir id^s principales de ce systdme. Honneor 
avx quatre qui n'ont jamais menti a leur conseience.^'^-Jtfon^ot^lioni, 
Kwt lie fViwcc, t. ix. p. 262, 

* in short, Manette, such were Madame de Sevigo^ and Vatel ; these 
were the persons who did honour to the age of Lou^ the Foorteenth.** 
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iUustriou? of their contemporaries ! - The death of Turenae, 
and that of Vatel, in the same year, have had the aame charm- 
ing chroDider, which has rendered both events dramatic and 
historical. 

It was after reading the learned work of Mons. de Careme, 
chef de cmsil^ of the Baron de Rothschild^ in the mornings 
and eatiog a dinner of his confection in the evening, that I 
naturally observed, ^^ Here is another Vatel worthy of another 
Mad. de Sevigne ; for Careme must some day, like his great 
predecessor, diei au champ d^haneur. He may not fall upon 
his own sword, like Vatel, on the non-arrival of the sea'-fish, 
(since, fortunately for the preux o( the kitchen, time and space 
are now very different things from what they were in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth), but great mental anxiety, and great 
bodily fatigue, incidental to the practical philosophy of the 
kitchen, will extort that penalty, fr^m which genius of higher , 
callings cannot escape. The like causes made the mortal dis- 
ease of Napoleon, hurried Richelieu to the grave, and armed 
the hand of more than one modern statesman with that ^' bare 
bodkin," which alone can end the host of evils, that an over- 
worked existence renders intolerable. 

No writer, no practitioner of the culinary science, has ever 
entered more deeply into the polemics of the kitchen, than 
Careme ; or brought so much experience, or so much deep 
philosophy to his subject. In his very learned and curious 
work, '* Le MaUre d" Hotel Fran^aiae^^^* he observes «' Dans 
le discours preliminaire de mon premier ouvrage, j*ai refute 
fortement ces livres ridicules qui font la honte de notre grande 
cuisine nationale, j'ai prouve incootestablement, que tons ces 
livres ecrits jusqu*^ present, sur notre cuisine, etaient medi- 
ocres et pleins d'erreur. J'ai voulu venger la science et je 
crois avoir reussi. Dans les trois parties que j'ai demontre 
aux Amphitryons'Fran^ais et etrangers, j'ai donne une juste 
idee des difficultes qu'il faut vain^re, pour devenir pratieieb 
habile, et j'ai presente au mSme terns, un ensemble raisonne 
de notre graode cuisine, reconnue universelle, oui, universelie ; 
je eonsidere I'ancienne cuisine comme appartenante k la fin 
du dixhuitieme siecle : tandis que 1^ moderne prend sas ource 
au commencement de la revolution. Chez I'ancienne no- 

* " Le moitre d'hatel Frao9ai8, ou paralldle de la cuisine ancienne 
et znodeme, consider^ sous le rapport de Pordoiuianee des menus, selon 
les quatre saisons, par Mons. Cordme de Paris, auteur du Patissier 
Royal, et du Patissier pittoresque : contenant un traits des menus k 
servir k Paris et St. Petersburg, k Londr^ss et Vienne." 
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Uesse de France, tout se montre avec de la grandeur. Z^es 
boucbes des- maisons rojalea de la France, de Conde, d^Or- 
leans, et de Soubise etaient renommeefl par la bonne cberjes 
que I'on j faiaait. Lea contrdleura de ces nobles naaisons 
Etaient des hommes d'uii T^ritable m^rite, h la fois grands 
cniainiers, et grands administrateurs. Les cbefs, sous leurs 
ordres en recevoient d^otiles lemons ; et doiiblement encou- 
rages, par la bienviellance dont ks grands seigneurs, les hon- 
noraient, chaque fois la cuisine Fran9aise s'accroissait d'un 
nouvel 6clat. II n'6tait pas une de ces grandes maisons, qui 
ne fut grandement montee. Celles ou I'on serrait quatre en- 
trees de fondation, avaient un aid-patissier, un aid-rotisseur, un 
gar^on de cuisine, et de plus,un on deuxapprentis,'* dz.c. Slc* 
Monsieur Careme thus enters into the causes of the splen- 
dour of the ancient kitchen, in a spirit of philosophical in- 
quiry, which equally illustrates his moral courage and deep 
erudition ; and bringing down his sketch to the end of the 
eighteenth century, he open»with the great event, which hurled 
into one common ruin, crowns and casseroles, cooks and kings, 
when the majesty of the throne was no longer to be found 

where, said the Due de , it is best seated^ in the kitchen. 

^^ La revolution arriva^*^ he continues ; *^ the nobles emigrated, 
and their faithful cooks followed their fortunes, or were dis- 
persed." One house alone preserved the sacred fire of the 

* ^^ In the preliminary discounre to my first work, I have vigoroasly 
-refuted those ridiculous books, which are the disgrace of our great 
national kRchen. I have proved incontestabiy, that all those books 
which have as yet been written on our kitchen, are mediocre, and fuU 
of errocs. I desired to vindicate the science, and I believe that I haTe 
succeeded. In the three parts which 1 have already offered to the 
arophitryons of France and of Europe, I have given a just idea of the 
difficul^es which a practitioner must vanquish, in order to become 
expert ; and I have at the same time presented a well-ordered view* of 
our entire kitchen, whicli is acknowledged universal — yes, universal ! 

^ I consider the ancient kitchen as belonging to the latter end of the 
eighteenth century ; while the modern dates only from the revolution. 
In the houses of the old noblesse, every thing appeared lyith grandeur. 
The royal establishments of France, those of Cond^, Orleans, and 
Soubise, were famous for their good cheer ; their controllers were men 
of true talent, and were at once excellent cooks and good adminis- 
trators. The cooks who worked under their orders received useful 
lessons from tliem ; and, encouraged by the kindness of their noble 
masters, French cookery continually received new splendour. There 
was not one of these houses that was not mounted on a large scale. 
Those in which four complete courses were served, had an assistant 
pastry-cook^ an assistant roaster, a kitchen boy, and one or two appren- 
tices,'* &c. &c. 
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Fjnencli kitchen :; and " le& Freres Riobert*^ (kow preferable to 
the freres Ignoraiitinsi innce re-established !). founded, in 1789, 
that RestayrarU which contributed lipre to the reTiral of the 
science than all that has since beenr done, even by the resio* 
ration. The art of cookery, however^ profited largely by the 
violent shock given to all the old institutions of t'rance, and 
to the wisdom of our ancestors, in and out of the kitchen. 
The liberty of the ** ojffke'* got the start of the liberty of tile 
press ; and contemnuig all censorship, risked innovation^ 
tvhich no other science ventured to try. Pieces de resistance. 
came in with the national convention, potatoes were dressed 
«n naturai in the reign of terror ; and it was under the direc- 
tory (says Cardine) that tea-drinking commenced in France. 
A congress of foreign dukes were said to have met at the 
table of forty-eight entries oi Talleyrand, under the consulate ; 
and the ministers des relations interreures de la cuisine was 
the house of Cambaceres, which still remained, through all 
the chances and changes of the. times, the first dining-house in 
France, after that in which Monsieur Car«me is himself 
premier. 

Nothing of the works, nothing of the story of Caerme was 
unknown to me. I was awaie that he was the descendant of 
that famous French chef of the infallible kitchen of the Vati- 
can, who, under Leo the Tenth, received his brevet of immor- 
tality (it is well it was not bis canonization) for a smtpe maigre, 
which he invented for his holiness, during a black Lent, and 
from which he derived bis name of Jean de Careme^ or Jack 
of the Lent. I knew also, that, born to the i^lendid inherit- 
ance of the family organization, Carem'e had, at an early age, 
exhibited the genius of his great ancestor, which broke forth 
in a sauce piguante, still bearing his name, and peculiarly ap- 
plicable to fast dinners. After he had made his probation 
under one of t^e most celebrated rotisseurs of bis time, he 
Irecame the eUve of the renowned Monsieur <^ichaut, ^</a- 
meux saucier de la maison de Conde^^^ with whom, to use his 
own words, he studied le travail des sauces. When perfected 
In this high branch of his art, he passed into the classes of 
Monsieur Asne, where he mastered " hs belles partis des 
Jroids,^ the least known, perhaps, and the most exquisite of 
the results of scientific gastronomy. He is said, likewise, to 
have finished with Vilegance modeme in the office of tlic 
Bourbon Elys^e, under Robert L'aine. 

* ** The finer department of cold services," 
Vol. IL— 16 
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The diwiple of to nany masten had scarcely received bia 
diploma, and taken the profesBor's chair, when his repotation 
became European. The admirable Creighton of the kitchen 
was sought by all the sovereigne of the continent; and like 
TltiAB; he refused some royal, and some imperial invitations, 
to preside in foreign lands, over the art in which he excelled 
in his own. He declined, among other offers, those of the 
Emperor of Russia ; sud though repeated ooUcitations induced 
him to undertake the administration of the table of George the 
Fourth of England (then Regent), he remained but eight 
months in his service. It has been said that Careme gave ss 
an excuse for this short residence at Carlton House, that it was 
a menage bourgeois. This, however, was an epigram made 
for him ; and he has explained, in his own works, the motives 
of bis return to Trance, which were purely patriotic and na- 
tional, itfbfi ame toui Francois (he says) ne pent vivr§ qu'en 
France.'*^ 

It was his peculiar good fortune to find in France a service 
which reconciled his ioterests with his patriotism, and which 
retained him in the only spot dear to his affections, and worthy 
of his genius. He became the chef of Monsieur le Baron 
Rothschild, at a salary beyond what any sovereign in Europe 
might be able to pay, even though assisted by Monsieur Roths- 
child ; without whose aid so many sovereigns would scarcely 
have been able to keep cooks at ail. 

We happened to have with us two noted Amphitryons (En- 
glish and French), when a dinner invitation flrom Monsieur et 
Madame de Rothschild was brought in by the servant. <^ Quel 
bonheur^** exclaimed my French friend, as I read aloud. ** f ou 
are going to dine at the first table in France ; — in Europe ! 
You are going to judge, from your own personal experience, 
of the genius of Careme.*' 

*' In England,*' said my British Apicius, ^' I remember im- 
mense prices being given for his second-hand pdiSs^ after they 
had made their appearance at the Regent's table. 

Anecdotes beyond number were then given of the pomps 
and vanities of the life of Careme ; the number of the aids at- 
tached to his staff; his hox at the opera, and other proofs of 
sumptuosity and taste, wbich> whether true or false, were very 
amusing ; and increased my desire to make the acquaintance, 

* » My truly French spirit ct uld not be contented to )ive oat of 
France." 
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through his ^* (Bucres compUtkes^^^ of a man who was at the 
head of his class.* 

It was on a lovely July evening, that we set forth. by tint 
Champs Ely sees, on our dinner visit to the chateau de Bou- 
lognCf the' beautiful villa of Monsieur de Rothschild ; and from 
the moment when the gates of the domain were thrown open 
for our admission, we found ourselves enclosed within a para- 
<!ise,to which nopne enjoyment,, incidental to the first Eden, 
seemed wanting. Flowers o£ all r^ions^ fruits of all climes, 
tropical birds, English verdure, French sunshine, living wa* 
ters,. sparkling on marble basins, and fresh 

'* As the dews which deck the morning flowers, 
Or tain-drops twinkling in the sun-bright showers ;'' 

delicious music self-played, with ready, not obtrusive services 
noiselessly performed, were the preludes to admission into that 
salon, where we found the lady of the enchanted palace (not 
as my heated imagination expected, another Armida, but) in 
all the, simple, honest charm of motherhood, surrounded by 
her lovely children. A large society of distinguished persons 
of all nations, induced a very desultory and amusing conversa- 
tion, during that mauvais quartz d'heur (generally so dull) 
which precedes the dinner. A few of the. finest productions 
of the ancient and modern Fleniish school adorned the apart- 
ments. The most superb toys that ever filled a round table, 
and scarce editions and ornamental works, occupied those who 
were indisposed to join in discussions carried on in all lan- 
guages. Still, while talking to Gerard, and expecting Rossini, 
— the immortal Careme was not the less uppermost in my 
mind. . Gerard was my old friend, Rossini my old acquaint- 
ance : but I was already acquainted with their works. They 
could not give me another sensation, like that I had experienced 
when I first saw the picture of the entry of Henry the Fourth 
into Paris, or heard the pregiera in the Mosd at Naples. But 
of the works of Careme I had yet no experience. I had yet to 
judge (in his own words) of those ameliorations in his art^ pro- 
duced by the " intellectual faculties of a renowned practition- 
er.*' I did not hear the announcement of '^ Madame est sertie** 

* Talkbg, since my return to Ireland, with a brother of that order 
of which Cardme is the head, he asshred me that Careme was a per- 
son of the simplest hahits : <' in short,** he riaid,' « to see him in priyats 
life, you would never suppose him to be the extraordinary aad cele- 
brated person of whom we hear so much.'* 
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without emotion. We proceeded to the dining voom, not, sp 
in England, by the printed orders of the red book, but by ike 
•law of the courtesy of nations, whose only distinctioDS are 
made in favour of the greatest strangers. 

The evening was extremely sultry ; and in spite of Yenetiaa 
blinds and open verandas, the apartments through which we 
passed were exceedingly close. A dinner in the largest of 
them threatened much inconvenience from the beat. But on 
this score there was no ground for apprehension. The dining- 
room stood apart from the bouset in the midst of orange 
trees. It was an elegant oblone pavilion, of Grecian marble, 
refreshed by fountains that <^ diot in air through scintillating 
streams ;*' and the table, covered with the beautiful and pic- 
turesque dessert, emitted no odour that was not in perfect con- 
ibrmity with the freshness of the scene and fervour of the sea- 
son. No burnished gold reflected the glaring sunset ; no bril- 
liant silver dazzled the eyes. Porcelain, beyond the price of 
all precious metals, by its beauty and its fragility — every plate 
a picture-— consorted with the general character of sumptuous 
simplicity which reigned over the whole, aud showed how well 
the masters of the feast had '^ consulted the genius of the place 
in all." 

To do justice to the science and research of a dinner so 
served, would require a knowledge of the art equal to that 
which produced it. Its character, however, was, that it was 
in season, that it was up to its time, that it was in the spirit of 
the age, that there was no perruque in its composition, no 
trace of the wisdom of our ancestors in a single dish ; no high- 
spiced sauces, no dark-brown gravies, no flavour of cayenne 
and allspice, no tincture of catsup and walnut pickle, no visi- 
ble agency of those vulgar elements of cocking, of the good 
old tinges, fire and water. Distillations of the most delicate 
viands, extracted in '*< silver dews," with chemical precisioD, 

^On tepid clouds of rising steam,'* 

formed the fond of all. Every meat presented its own natural 
aroma; every vegetable its own shade of verdure. The 
mayonese was fried in ice (like Ninon's description of Se- 
vign^'s heart), and the tempered chill oiplombiere (which held 
the place of the eternal fonAnk and eouffleU of our English 
tables) anticipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the 
exquisite amianckef which, with the hue and odour of firesb 
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gathered nectarines, satisfied every sense, and dissipated every 
coarser flavour. 

With less genius than went to the composition of this din- 
ner, men have written epic poems ; and if crowns^ were distri^. 
buted to cooks, as to actors, the wreath of Pasta or Sontaf 
(divine as they are)^ were never more fairly won than the 
laurel which should have graced the brow of Gareme, for this 
specimen of the intellectual perfection of an art, the standard 
and gauge of modern civilization ! On good cookery depends 
good health ; o/i good health depends the permanence of a 
good organization ; and on these, the whole excellence in the 
structure of human society. . Cruelty, violence, and barbarism 
were the characteristics of the men who fed upon the tough 
fibres of half-dressed oxen. Humanity, knowledge, and re- 
finement belong to the living generation, whose tastes and 
temperance are regulated by the science of such philosophers 
as Care me, and such amphitryons as his employers. 

As I was seated next to Monsieur Rothschild, I took occa- 
sion to insinuate, after the soup, (for who would utter a word 
before ?) that I was not wholly unworthy of a place at a table 
served by Cardme ; that I was already acquainted with the 
merits of the ^lan who had first declared against ^'Ja cuisine 
epicee et aromatisee ;*' and that, though I had been accused 
of a tendency towards the bonnet rouge^ my true vocation was 
the bonnet hldnc, I had, I said, long gout^ les ouvrages de 
Monsieur Car^me theoretically ; and that now a practical ac- 
quaintance with them filled me with a still higher admiration 
for his unrivalled talents. 

, ^<£A/ 5}en," said Monsieur Rothschild, laughing, ^^he, on his 
side, has also relished your works ; and here is a proof of it." 

I really, blush, like Sterne's accusing spirit, as I g^v^ in the 
fact ; but he pointed to a column of the most ingenious con- 
fectionary architecture on which my name was inscribed in 
spun sugar. My name written in su'gar U Ye Quarterlies and 
Blackwoods, and tu Brute^ false and faithless Westminster !-— 
ye who have never traced my t)roscribed name but in gall,«— 
think of ^^ Lady Morgan" in sugar ; and that, too, at a table 
surrounded by some of the great supporters of tb^ holy al- 
liance l-^je n'&n revenais pcLS ! 

All I could do, under my triumphant emotion, I did. I 
begged to be introduced to the celebrated and flattering artist, 
•and promised, should I ever again trouble the public with my 
idleness, to devote a tributary page to his genius, and to my 

15* 
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flense of his merits, literary and culinmry. CarSme wav seat 
for after coffee, and was presented to me, in the restibule of 
the chateau, by bli master. He was a well-bred gentleman, 
. perfectly free from pedantry, and, when we had mutually com- 
plimented each other on our respective works, he bowed him- 
self out, and got into his carriage, which was waiting to take 
him to Paris. 

Shortly afterward, / got into mine ; and drove to Autnil * 
to a soiree at Gerard^s delicious champagne, where, seated in 
a corner o( the drawing-room, while that delightful amateur, 
Barberi^i was singing a duo with the fair little companion of 
all my enjoyments, I meditated on the superiority of Paris over 
all the cities of the world ; where, in the same evening, one 
dines with the most sumptuous entertainer of bis kge, on a 
dinner dressed by Careme, and finishes the night in listening 
to delicious music, played by Rossini, in the house of Gerard *, 
the identical site where Boileau entertained Moli^re, and Ra- 
cine listened to the strains of Rameau aqd LuUi ! 

There was, in all this, charming impressions to form the 
subject for a page in the '' book of my boudoir. Rue de Ri- 
voli /'' and for accomplishing my promise to Monsieur de 
Careme, chef-de-cuisine to one of the wealthiest subjects in 
Europe, and (as far as my observation went) one of the most 
tasteful : so I give it written, a trait de plume^ and I call on 
the testimony of the guests of that enjoyable day,t in favour 
of the fidelity of the details, should they ever be disputed by 
" Weeklies," " Monthlies," *' Quarterlies," or " Lettres ad- 
dress^^ a MUtidi Morgan/^ 

* An illuminated village f^te, with the sober, hut picturesque amnse- 
ments of its frequenters, and a moonlight drive through the lovely Bois 
de Boulogne, afforded two exquisite additions to the pleasures of thit 
most varied and amusing day. 

t Among whom was the gallant Admiral de Rignjr 
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SOIREE AT THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
DE SALM'S.* 

At a Soiree at the Princess of Salin's, tilings pleasant, good, 
and curious, were saying on all sides. We got to talk of the 
romanticists, a never-failing subject in the literary circles of 
Paris. " A chapter of incoherencies might be written," said 
the clever little Mademoiselle de S— bry,t " on the literary and 
political doctrines of the extreme romanticists. They crowd 
to the petits spectacles, to see represented the horrors of the 
plague, of a massacre, or an execution ; yet they are perpetu- 
ally Undenting over the miseries of human nature, and crying 
out against the legal murders committed by the tribunals." 

As I never join in any philippic, even against the exaggera- 
tion of my friends and children, the romanticists, I turned, by 
way of distraction, to a young disciple of Coum, and asked 
him, " What is the principle of your master's philosophy ?." 

He replied, that *' the last age was the age of destruction ; 
the present is occupied in reconstruction." 

I answered, ^^ that 1 had seen his principle pleasantly and 
materially illustrated to-day, at the Louvre. In one of the 
great salons^ I saw a fine old ceiling of Henry the Fourth, 
which had been torn down in the fury of the revolution, and 
had lain ever since on the ground, among heaps of histori- 

* ^ Un mot de la** douce hospitality que j'ai reyue sur les bords du 
Ebin k Salm Dick dans an pays que Ton fi ravi a la France, qu'il 
louche, poar le donner k la Prugse qui en est si eloigxi^e. Le Prince 
de Salm et son illustre Spouse ont places leuax bonheur dans la simpli- 
city de leura godts, dans ces jouissances paisibles que procure une douce 
philosophic, presque toujours le partage des savants, et des gens de 
lettres. M. de Salm r^unit a des talents dans plus d'un genre, de vas- 
tes connaissaiices en botanique : ses serres sont vraiment remar/^uables. 
Quante k Madame la Princesse de Salm tout le monde connait ses 
poesies, dans lequelles on est toujojurs sur de rencontrer la raiaott, et la 
philosophic, embellies de tons les charmes du style." — Voyage dans Ur 
Payi baa, &c. ke, Scc^ par Jf. Alexandre Dttvai^ Membre de VlnUihU 
AcaAlmie Frangaite). 

t The best translator that I know in France, of Englidi literature, 
and one to whom the author of '^ The Philosophy of Life" stands deeply 
indebted for her faithful version, which has assisted so largely to ob- 
tain for that work a favourable reception ou the continent. 
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cal rubbish. To-day, it was putting up again, over the siin* 
ply painted ceiling of modern strueture." 

^^ Yes,'* he said, *^ but we must not re-construct with old 
materials : that is by no means a part of our philosophy/' 

^* Yours, however, are not new. la it not from tl\e old frag- 
ments of Plato, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, that you 
are re-constructing your jplajfmd pkUosophique .^" 

My interlocutor was about to reply, when somebody brought 
up an elderly gentleman, who was presented ' to me as Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Prony, Inspector- General of the Fonts et 
Chausies^ whose clever notice of Jean-Rodolphe Perronet* 
we had listened to with great pleasure at a public sitting of the 
Institut, some says before. Monsieur de Prony is one of the 
most learned men of France, in his own ^lepartment, and at 
the same time the least pedantic. I told him that I had heard 
his notice at the Academy read, with as much pleasure as my 
ignorance of all scientific subjects would admit ; and he had 
the gallantry to reply, that ** he was glad to have paid me a 
part of the debt he had long owed me ; for that he had read 
my account of a sitting of the Institut, in my work on France 
in 1816, with a pleasure which was still fresh in his memory.t 
Since then (he added), how many excellent, how many cele- 
brated men we have lost ! Denon, Choiseul-Gouffier, Suard, 
Morrellet, La Place, Lkngles ; and other links between the 
past and the present centuries." 

** You have,, however, many such still remaining," I ob- 
served ; '< De Tracy, S6gur, Cuvier, are great names." 

Monsieur de Prony did us the honour to ask our address : 
we inquired for hia ; and he replied, << Hotel de Carnavalet au 
Marais." 
, ^* You lodge then, with Madame de Sevigne ?" 

" Yes, madam, in her very house." 

*^ Bonheur suprkme,^^ I muttered; and resolved to avail 
myself of the French etiquette, which obliges the stranger to 

* ^ Notice Historique sur Jean-Rodolphe Perronet, premier ing6- 
niear du corps royal des Fonts et Chausslies de France, et Directeur 
de TEcole de ce Corpe, &c, &c. Par Monsieur le Baron de Prony, 
Chevalier de TOrdre du Roi, officer de TOrdre Royal de la Legion 
d'Honneur, Membre de Plnstitut Royal de France (Acad^mie des Sci- 
ences), de la Society Royale de Londres, &c. Inspecteur-G^^n^ral de 
corps royal des Fonts et Chauss^es, et Directeur de TEcole de ce 
Corps. A Paris: De Tiinprimerie de Fumire Didot, 1829. 

t This " he was be-RosciusM, and you were be-praised,'' sort of 
intercourse is a mighty agreeable kind of thing. — It is inevitable in th« 
itinerary of travelling writers. 
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pnj the first visit, and not to lose Another day without visitiiig 
the shrine of my too-long-dclayed, and often projected pilgrim- 
age to ndtre dame des Rockers. 

We were now joined by David, the son of the great painter,-^ 
by the exrMadame Talraa,*— by my Protestant Pope, — by 
Monsieur Jullien de Paris, &c. There is sometliing very de- 
lightful and very characteristic in the society of the Princess 
de Salm. * It recalls all that one has read and heard of the 
literary coteriea of Paris, before the revolution. Every one 
comes labelled for something — ^a work, a talent, a gift, or a 
celebrity. 

It is a long Journey from ^' the capital of Paris," (the quar- 
tierdu Louvre), to the fine old gloomy, but magnificent hotel 
in Faubourg' Poissoniere, for which the Prince and Princess 
had exchanged their feudal castle on the Rhine ; where, as the 
latter observed, in pressing her invitation to nis, to visit it, 
^^ there are materials for romance writing, as much as jt>u de- 
sire."! It is imposssble to light the vast and lofty salons of 
these old hotels, to the brilliancy of the casinos in the Chaus- 
see d'Antin. Still they are admirable ; and their fine Rococo 
tracery, and gilt cornices, with their ponderous ornaments of 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, give theip an air of the 
times, which it is always so much more amusing than edify- 
ing to call to mind. Such apartments are particularly suited 
to such circles as the talents and literary celebrity of Madame 
de Salm collect about her. Foi people do not go to waltz and 
gallope in the salon of a female philosopher, though she h& 
still a fine woman and an ex-beauty. 

This lady has long been known in the literary world as the 

* So esteemed and praised by Madame de Stael, in her letters 
addressed to Talma. This lady is now the wife of a military officer of 
rank. 

t Paul Courier, in a letter to the Princess de Salm, thus alludes to 
this castle : — 

^ J'ai depuis long-temps, Madame, votre ch&teau dans la t6te, mais 
d'une constraction toute r omanesque. II serait plaisant, qa'il n y 
e0t k ce ch&teau, ni tournelles, ni donjon, ni pont levis, et que ce f^t un 
maison comma auz environs de Paris. J'en serais fort d&oncerttf, car 
je veuz absolument que vous soyez lo'g^e comme la Princesse de 
Cloves, ou la dame des Belles Cousines, et je tiens li oette fantasie. Sur 
vos environs, je erains moiaa d' 6tre dementi par le fait je vois yos 
prairies, vos bois, votre Rhin, votre Roer, qui ne se flicheront pas si je 
les compare au Tibre et a I'Anio, a moins qu'ils ne soient fiws de eou- 
ler k vos pieds. Mais, en bonne foi, rien ne peat se comparer a co 
pays-ci oik partout les grands souvenirs se joignent anx beautds aatur* 
•Ues."^Xt^A'c icrUe dt 7^M«, 1810. 
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author of " Pens^fs,'"* ^ Poesies Diverse*^" " Sapf^ '' a 
lyric tragedy, " Vingtquatreheursd'une Femme sensMe^** and 
other wurks disdngutshed for their grate of style* and origin- 
ality of thinking. The very idea of a fennle philosopher was 
once fbrtnidable ; bat these generic terms are fast pasaipg 
away , and there is nothing either fearful or. ludicrous in a ' 
woman thinking, and feeling, and telling what she thinks and 
feels with grace and spirit The Princess de Salm has made 
her own excuse for the supposed presumption of her philoso- 
phy in an omiii/ propos to her epistle on philosophy.! 

With respect to what is generally called poetry, having very 
early in my life led my P. P. C. with the Muses, and never 
having since renewed my acquaintance with those antiquated 
ladies, I am but an indifferent judge, and am, I allow, a pre- 
judiced one, on all French poetry, from the «* Henriade'^ to the 
^< Orientales ;** still there is something in the careless gayety 
of the following lines (in the poetical works of Mad. de Salm) 
which pleases me ; and I here transcribe it. 

BOUTADE. 

^u*une ftmme auteur est a plaindre I 

Au diable soit le sot metier ; 

Qu^elle ee fasee aimer, on craindre, 

Chacon veut la d^pr^der. 

Cst-elle eimpleiet solitaire ? 

On crie k Vafftctaiion. 

Veut-elle on instant ae distraire ? 

**. ElU veut 9t montrer^^^ dit-on ; 

Tout ee qaVlle ose ee p^rtnetfte 

£n mal on salt l*interpreter, 

Elle ne pent parler, chanter, 

Sourire,sans se compromettre; 

Son silence blesse les sots, ^ 

Ses propos ne les touchent guere ; 

Elle doit parler par bons mots, ^^ 

Ou ne rien dire, avec myst^re. 

Comme un animal curieux 

Tantdt chacun la consid^re, 

♦ This Utile volume is a breviary of feminine feeling and acute ob- 
lervation. ^ 

t " Quoique son titre puisse faire pr^siimer, on ne doit pas s atten- 
dre cL y trouver des discussions que I'on appelle phUotophiquet, Je n ai 
vouiu y coBsid^rer la philosophic que sous un seul de^ ses rapports ; 
sous celui de cette indulgence r6ciproqu« si necessaire a la paix et au 
bonheur de la vie, ct j'ai ^vitfe autant qu'il m'a fetfe possible tout ce qu^ 
am' paru ne pas attendre directement k ce but." 
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Tantdt une 1>^gueule altidre^ 

L«d jette un regard d^daigneux : ' , 

Vn raisonmeur, qui chez lui brille. 
,. L'ftccabled^ses lourds propoi, 
. £t la rcmoie a son aguille; 
Apr^g quinze ans d'heureux travaux. 
Une m^gdre la provoqiie, 

Et lui fait, d'un ton radouci, ' 

Tout haut un 6loge Equivoque, 
Tout bas, un affiront r^flechi. 
-Un pidtr6 auteur entre cl^ez elle, 
Malgre son ordre trSs-exprds, 
Pour aller partout dire aprds, 
" Je'viens de chez madame telle ; 
^ J^ous avons (je U dis tout bas) 

Parli de sa piece nouveUe^ 
Et mes contem rCy nuirontpcu.^* 
Vn poete blame sa prose, 
Un prosateur blame s«8 vers ; 
On lui suppose cent travers. 
On imprime ce qu'on suppose ; 
Sur elle, on ment, on rit, oh glose, 
Aux yeux trompfs de I'uniyers. " 
Joignez a ces tourmens divert't ^ 

Les gentiUesses de la chose ; 
Chansons, epigramme, pamphlet; 
Menus propos des bon apQtres, 
Et vous cannaitrez ce que c'est 
Que d'etre un deu moins sot que d'autrcs. 
A^ diable soit le sot metier I 
Oui, j'y renonce pour la vie : 
Fuyez encre, plumes, papier. 
Amour des yers, rage, ou folic. 
Mais non, revenez m'aveugler^ 
Bravez ces clamours indiscrdtes, 
Ah I vous savez me consoler. 
Do tou6 les maux que vous me faites/' , 

Of these lines, the following free translation may give the 
English reader a faint idea. 

TRANSLATION. 

Hard is her lot who 's doom'd by Heaven, in spite, 
To wear a petticoat, yet dares to write ; / 

Who leaves the quiet of domestic life, . 
And in the noted author sinks the wife ! 
Sick of a trade replete with every evil, 
1 cut and give it to the Cprinter's) devil. 

The female scribbler, let her praise or blam« ' 

Of friends and foes alike is made the game. 
If she retire, and shun the public eye, 
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M Tia ftftcUtuMi i"^ is thft general cry. 

If in the Uwong the nux, ehe^e rtUl run 4«wn — 

** She's never easr b«l before the town.** 

Sing, dance or ta]k«she'to eqnallj eommitted ; 

8he°s scarce to call her sonl her own permitted. 

Her wofds drop lifeless, or oisanderstood ; 

Her mlettoe is a pvond oontessptnoas mood. 

She's poUic property, condemned to jilease. 

And shocks her hearers, if she talk with ease. 

Mounted on stilts shell ever on the stage. 

Her conTorsation a mere printed page. 

An epigram at every tarn's ezpected ; 

Or if she's grave some mystery's sospectdd.^ 

I^ow, like a strange outlandish beast pnrsned ; 

I9ow, with disdain by haughty bigots viewed ; 

By reverend blockheads greeted with a sneer, 

^Who female wits above all monsters fear) ; 

And with a frown might grace a paiidi beadle. 

Is told, *^The fo«) had better mind her needle ;** 

"While rivals loudly praise, in equivoque, 

Andfriendihip whispers low her pungent joks. 

In vain her bead at home sbe seeks to hide; 

In vain to all tbe world she is denied ; 

Intruding coxcombs force the porter's pass — 

The would-be author, the pedantic ai s 

Who boast th' acquaintance, and to aU declare, 

In the best works she writes, how large their share ; 

MTheir's is tbe jest, and their's the lueky hit : 
That chapfto they dictated every bit" 
Then, they who never' tum'd a line,^must blame 
Her verse, and swear the halting measure's lame ; 
While every wretched poetaster shows 

. His wit, in gibing at her feeble prose. 
A thousand errors they imagine int. 
And all that they imagine, ^ faith, they print,'* 
If their crude judgment no defect supplies, 
They boldly eke the matter out with liei ; 
While the gull'd town the ready lie receive, 
And all they see in black and white believe ; 
Squibs, pamphlets, epigrams, and pons aiissail. 
And bitter malice points the slanderous tale. 

Such is the sad reward of all her labours. 
Who dares appear less foolish than her neighbours. 
Then farewell, ink and paper : to the Muse 
Here let me offer up my last adieus. 
No more 'gainst ease and happiness I'll sin. 
But keep each anxious thought that springs, within. 
Yet, no : — whate'er betide, Isepm to yield ; 
M Come what, come may," the unwearied pen 111 wield ; 
And though of female authorship I'm sick, 
And wish the idle business at old Nick, 
Yet shall the Muses blind me to the fate 
Which on my wretched oiUliag still must wait ; 
Their blandishments the Ills they cause repay ; 
So, critics, fooki, and tw«4dlers, take your way. 
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MODERN HISTORIEa 

^' HxsTOBY,^' says an acute and ingenious Italian philosopher, 
*^ is a branch of human knowledge which daily increases 
without ever improFing. Divested of method, without any 
certain principles, it produces no general truths applicable to 
the bettering of the social condition."* Mr. Godwin, in his 
last clever novel, has advanced a proposition still more appa>- 
rently paradoxical — that human nature is better studied in ficti> 
tious than in real narrative. If, however, the blind credulity 
and superstition, the want of sound criticism, the ignorance, 
the carelessness, and the wilful misrepresentation, to which 
historians, in common with the rest of mankind, are liable, be 
taken into account, it will scarcely be too much to say, that 
history and romance — the credited truth and the credited 
probable — stand pretty nearly in the same relation to certitude. 

To the ordinary sources of historic doubt, the Machiavelism 
of statesmen has added the institution of historiographers, 
bribed and pensioned for distorting fact, aod giving to their 
narratives the colour which best suited the political views of 
their masters and employers. Even Mezarai, who is considered 
as the most impartial historian of modern times, offered Colbert 
to pass a sponge over whatever might displease that minister, 
in his History of France.t Richelieu was the first great cor- 

* « Si pao considerare qaindi la storia come quella parte dell' umano 
sapere, la quale progredisce sempre, e non si migliora mai. .... 
E infine un ammasso di notizie, e non d* idee et di verity ; incapace dl 
procedere per metodi sicurl come le scienze ; senza principj di certezza, 
e senza poter aspirare alia demonstrazione delle verita general!, applica- 
bUi al flociale miglioramento." — Delfico Pensieri sulla Storia. 

t In a letter to Colbert, who was dissatisfied with the first edition of 
Mezerai's book, are the following passages : — '' Ce que m'a dit Mens. 
Perrault de votre part, a 4tb un terrible coup de fondre, qui m'a rendu 
tout a fait immobile, et qui m'a 6t^ tout sentiment hormis celui d'uos 

extreme douleor de vous avoir d6plu Je ne pr6tends point, 

Monsclgneur, justifier mes manquemens (hit ungracunu truths) autro- 
ment qu'en les r^parant, et en jvistifiant mes intentions par une prompts 
et sinodre obeisance. . . . . C'est dans oette dispositym, Mon- 
seigneur, que j'ai pri6 Mons. Perrault, de vous assurer, que je suis pr6t 
a passer P^ponge sur tous les endroits, que vous jugerez digties d« 
censure dans mon livre," &e. &c.— Z>uia«re Environt de Parity torn* 
prem,p, 18. 

Voi. IL— 1« 
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roptor of Hterary probity ; and bia system was ably followed by 
X azarin and his sttccessors. In tbe semi-civiliz^ ages which 
praceded him, the chroniclers at least wrote according to the 
dictates of then: judgment, such as it was ; and tbey never 
dreamed of altering facts, which neither struck them as bar- 
barous, nor shocked them as criminal. In tbe general relaxa- 
tion of morals, and absence of principles, of those times, the 
writers were naked, but not ashamed ; and tbe naivete with 
which they related the most atrocious traits and proofs of igno* 
ranee in admired heroes and venerated sovereigns, is ill sup- 
plied by the polished style and alembicated reasonings of more 
modem historians. Voltaire himself, who was so deeply sen- 
sible of the degraded state of history, that he is eternally re- 
peating his banal phrase of *^ C*e^t ainsi que Vhistoirt est 
icrUe^** wrote bis Age of Louis the Fourteenth to flatter the 
nation, and to conciliate the good will of the court,* Even 
in those of his historical productions, which were written 
without this corrupt motive, he seems to Jiave been little 
anxious about his specific facts ; and to have been more intent 
upon building a philosophic system of society, than on nar- 
rating the truth in all its pureness and integrity. Kaynal's 
*^ History of the Indies" labours under tbe same fault ; and 
an opinion has generally prevailed, that the French language, 
with all its multitude of memoirs, bad no work tliat could pro- 
perly lay claim to the style and title of a history. 

Since the restoration, numerous efforts have been made to 
supply this deficiency ; and no branch of literature has been 
cultivated with more zeal, or is, in the present day, more justly 
popular, than historical composition. In looking over a list of 
historical works, which we have already purchased, or propose 
to bespeak, on the recommendation of literary friends, it is 
curious to observe, that the writers, whether royalists or libe- 
rals, are noted for the independence of their conduct, and 
incorruptible honesty. This is one of the grandest charac- 
teristics of the ag^, and the surest mark of a real progress in 
civilization. Honesty, afler all, is the highest result of the 

* Anothe* motive has been attribated to the exaggerated praise 
which Voltaire had bestowed on the reign of Louis the Fourteenth — a 
desire, namely, to mortify his feeble successor, Louis the Fifteenth.' Bat 
the writer was too anxious to return to Paris; and, above all, to fortify 
himself against the enmity of tbe clergy, to quarrel, de gaiti de emur, 
with Louis the Fifteenth, whose mistress he courted -and flattered 
withoat stint or mercy. In either case, however, tbs interests of truth 
Wars alike i acrificecL 
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highest order of science ; as falseness and finesse are (be off^ 
spring of ignorance and feebleness. The ^^finoterie de Con- 
dlave^^ of Cardinal de Retz was the system of all Europe^ 
when men neither understOiod their own interests, nor pos" 
sessed the knowledge necessary for giving them effect. 

It is in the department of history, that the spirit of romanti-' 
cism has worked the most actively, and with the most beneficial 
result. Rejecting the wisdom of their ancestors, the modem 
historians neither make history a school of rhetoric nor of poli- 
tical cunning ; nor do they, after the example of their immediate 
predecessors, convert it into a philosophical reverie. But the 
chief trait of their romanticism, is their contempt for what is 
called '* the gravity of history ;'' which, in the classic school 
of writing, leaves it but a catalogue of the crimes of kings. In 
the hands of the new men, history endeavours to tell the story 
of the people, as weU as of their rulers ; and nothing of con- 
temporary manners, however rude or barbarous, i^ passed over. 
A popular song, or a street-ballad, will oflen supply a link, or 
authenticate a fact, on which the dry annalist can throw no^ 
light ; and a trivial anecdote, illustrative of popular notions^ 
will ofleh overthrow the most pompous scaffolding of subtle 
reasoning on the presumed motives of a public event. The 
influence of the English- school of historic novel writing has, 
perhaps, contributed something to the formation of this new 
style ; which abounds in vivid pictures, and highly coloured 
scenes, drawn from the abundant sources of contemporary 
memoir. The images thus presented are at once more veracious, - 
and more striking, than the arid generalities, in which the 
writers of classical history for the most part rejoice ; and while 
they render a perusal more attractive and facile, they give much 
more positive and defined notions of the past generations^ 
whose deeds it is their business to display. 

What honest names, what delightful works are to be found 
in the list of modern French historians !* Among them the 
following are conspicuous for talent and fidelity : — 
Mignet — A new edition of his admirable History of the Frencb 

Revolution. 
Thierry — A learned and impartial history of his native country^ 
Thiers — History of the Revolution ; a work marked by impar^ 

tiality and ability. 
Gautier d' Arc — History of the Conquests of the Normans. 

♦ In the lists of historical works given me, were included some that 
had not yet appeared, bat <haf were espected in the course of the 
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Bignoft— History of France, (ran the 18 Brmnaire 17^9, to 
the Treaty of Tilsit.* 

Monteil— History of the different States of France in the last 
five ages. 

Dulaure— History, Pbysicait Ciyil, and Moral, of Paris. Ditta 
of the Environs of Paris. 

Norvins (Gen.) — History of Napoleon. 

Montlosier — On the Revolution, Consulate, Empire, and Re- 
storation. 

Capefigue — History of Philip* Augustus. 

Barrante — History of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

Toulotteand Riva — History of the Bar^rismand Laws of the 
Middle Ages. 

Guizot — Memoirs concerning the Histmy of France, from the 
Foundation of the Monarchy to the Third Century ^ &c. Slc^ 

he Comte de Segur — is publishing successive volumes of a 
History of France, with which he is hastening to a con- 
clusion. 

Pigault le Brun — is likewise engaged in a similar work. 

Abbe de Montgaillard — Histcnre de France depuis la Fin du 
Regne de Louis XYL, jusqu' a raiin4e ldS5. A fourth 
edition of this able and impartial work has been already 
published, although it runs to nine volumes. 

^ L'Histoire de la Chute de TEmpire Grec." By the author 
of the <^ Due de Guise k Naples," has just mad^ its appear- 
ance. 
In addition to these, and other original works of history, th» 

French press teems with new editions of ancient memoirs, 

personal and historic ;t besides an infinity of publications of 

the memoirs of the leading personages who have figured in the 

revolution* So general, indeed, is the rage for works of this 

description, that books of spurious or doubtful authenticity are 

daily appearing, and are read with an avidity that but too well 

repays the mercenary speculation. 

* Four volumes of this work have already appeared. Monuevr 
Bignon was minister plenipotentiary at Warsaw ; and was siiid by the 
Emperor to be the only man capable of giving the history of his diplo- 
macy. 

t See J^emoires sur Radul de Couey^ by La Borde. L^Histoire du 
Chatelain de Coucy et de In Dame Fayel^'* published from the manuscript 
in the king's library ; and " miae en Frangais^^^ by Arabert the printer, 
and an endless catalogue of similar, curious, and delightful works. 
These literary/aKt2/e«ofthe middle ages are well worth those of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and bear, muchmor^ u|{oaoiu: awn times andixuiti- 
tutions.. 



In this mtiUiplicity of writers, a rigid uniformity of styfe or 
fno.thod cannot be expected*; nor are the general ch&racter- 
istics of the modern school equally applicable to all. Barrente 
is of the historico-descriptive cast : he is read with all the de-- 
serving eagerness which is brought to a new romance. Guizot 
is said to be the chief of the icole ratufnelle^ which strives to 
extract a principle or a moral from its narrations, and takes 
Robertson for its model. Capefigue adopts the manner of 
both, and is a middle term between the two. Between the 
descriptive and the natural schools controversy runs high ;< 
but such controversies lead to no good result. Every histo-^ 
rian must write as he can, and follow the bent of his own pe- 
culiar mind. In this, as in other departments of literature, 
all styles are good, except the tiresome. Mignet, Thierry^ 
Thiers, have each given to their own system the force of their 
fresh and rigorous talents, without burdening their pages by 
the reiteration of their own peculiar doctrines ; while Cape- 
figue is distinguished by that local colouring and that vraisem-^ 
hlance\ which carry with them such deep conviction.- 

This nisus, (if I may be allowed the phrase) towards his*' 
tory is but a natural consequence of the great discussion of 
political principles, incidental to the existing war of castes and 
principles, which arose out of a restoration, that has restored 
little or nothing, and has lefl the nation and the aristocrats to 
settle with each other as they may. Still, however, it iodicatei 
a growing solidity in the national character ; and it is among 
the most striking and important changes of modern times. \t 
is a sure guarantee of the earnestness with which the nation is- 
pursuing the acknowledgment of their political rights ; and 
a pledge that they deserve, and will therefore obtain, a better 
form of government than thiat under which they now linger. 

There are doubtless numerous publications ef a more in^ 
fling and ephemeral character, to meet the wants of a public 
so varied as that of Paris. But the great majority of the pro-' 
ductions of the Parisian press are marked by a seriousness, 
which looks only to practical utility. Works of disgraceful 
bigotry and narrow sectarian religion are few, and of a very^ 
limited sale ;* and the illumination of the nineteenth century 

* It is not that efforts are not daily making to fbplunge the French) 
population into bigotry ; but that they are made with so little judgment 
or knowledge x)f the feelings of the public, that their circulation iv 
merely co-extensive with their gratuitous distribution. How ir it pos-- 
sible that such a work as is criticise*) in the following passage, co«14^ 
telM with aiiry one above ih» intellectual calibre of an ideot.^- 

i6* 
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ia rarely insnhed wkk inaaoe iUuatoaftiona of Ibe Ap&cMfypte^m^ 
▼inilaiU deounciaticNia of divine wratfar aiieh aa daily figufo id 
tbe literary advertiaemeBta of the LoihIod JourDals. Neither 
doea there exist in Paria a public requiring a daily aopply of' 
peraonal acandal, and of frippery deiineationa of faabiooabk 
Tices, and modiah inanity. The fashionable novel fell, in 
France, with the Grebilloos and the Ducloa ; and if there are 
atill a few individuals who occupy their leisure in pnrauita as 
trifling, or as criminal, aa those which dissipated the e»md (^ 
the noblesse of Louis the Fourteenth's day, there are none so 
debased and degraded as to find amusement in their Hlerary 
repetition. In England, this class of novel* writing was com- 
menced for the purposes of a just and legitimate satire : but a 
spirit of toadyism and trifling finds account in its delineations ; 
and the mercantile activity of publishers has overflowed the 
market with imitations and richauff'ees^ whkh have no ofafect 
but the gratification of a vitiated taste. 

•* Qaoi qn'il en soit, 11 nous est tomb^ entre les mains un pelftt jonr- 
nal obscur qui peut donner lieu a de singuUera rapproohemens : U est 
intitule : Chroniqiu idifiante oumntge utile attx personnes pieuset md 
veulent avancer dans la perfection. Les auteurs,sous le pr^texte de a^ 
fendre la religion, que I'on n'attaque point, I'outragent en efiet de la 
mamdre la plus monstmeuse, insultent, eh outre, k tout ce quHl y a de 
plus sacr^. U est dit, dans la Ckronique ed\fiante^ que U mort de M. 
de la Cbalotais, fils du celebre procureur-g^n^riU, sur T^chafaud r^vo* 
lutionnaire, est Toeuyre directe de J^sus-Christ, qui frappe les 'p^res 
dans leurs enfans, et dent la colere s^^tend sur toute une g^n^ration. 
D y est dit encore que le fils de Buffbn a justement expi^ par le m^me 
supplice VatkSisme de son p^re, auteur de VEpoques de la nature ? L'aii- 
teur ose insinuer que c'est en punition de sa presence a TOp^ra, qu'un 
prinoa de la famille des Bourbona a ^t^ assassin^, enfin, on lit, dans !&- 
Chronique idifiante^ cette phrase, qu^aucune epithdte no peut qualifier, 
parce qu'elle r^unit tons les genres d'insulte et de profanation : ** Marat 
serait-il done encore au Pantheon.. ..Non ; mais malgr^ les rdgles de la^ 
sainte ^glise, qui d^fendent de rien placer de profane dans lea ^glises, 
on apergoit dans celle de Sainte- G^nevi^ve Louis XVIIl. tenant a U^ 
main.... quoi ? TEyangUe f ...» non. La charte ^..^''—Frenc^ Paper. 
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LA CLASSE INDUSTRIELLE. 

t VISIT TO ST. OVEN. 

One of the greatest losses which France has sustained, since 
we last Tisited it, has been the death of the Due de la Roche' 
foucauld Liancourt. No plebeian pride, no democratic pre* 
judice, no principle of equality, can guard the imagination 
from the magic of such a name, coming as it does on the 
memory, with all its splendid associations ^* thick about itj"-— * 
wit, worth, valour, the dreams of chivalry, the fiicts of history, 
aod the evidence of contemporary merit. Still a name is but 
a name ; there are de la Rocbefoucaulds, and de la Roche- 
foucaulds. There was the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who re- 
fused for his wife the place ef dame dhonneur to the queen 
of France,* an honour of which the nobility of France were 
then so emulous ; and there was a Vieomte de la Rochefou- 
*cauki, to whom the loss of th^^on^on blue^BS a source of the 
deepest affliction. It was of the late duke, that Horace Wal- 
pole said, <^ there is a man who will never put up with the so- 
ciety of fools ;*' and it was the present Vicomte who said of 
hirasell^ when Louis the Eighteenth compared his eloquence 
to that of Demosthenes, *^ Sire, if I do not equal Demosthe- 
nes in eloquence, 1 surpass him in his devotion to his king." 

It is impossible to take into consideratioii. the new and in- 
fluential class which has recently sprung up in French society, 
without a reference to one, who, ta a certain extent, may be 
considered as its founder ; and it is curious to obsemre, that 
this founder should have a/isen from, a class, which has been 
almost uniformly inimical to the rights and happiness of every 
other. 

Francis Aleitan^r Frederick, Due de Liancourt, and after- 

* In a letter t<r hi0 cbnightar-inrlmw, h6^ thus fix^Iaint hia conduct 
on tbif oeoftfldoa : ^* Une femme n'a auoune ambi^Mr peraon^e a sa-^ 
tisfairo; elle ne pat done y £tre (a la cour) que ^afis une sorte d'etat do* 
domeiticit^ qui la rend purement pa88iTe,---6tit^ dont elle ne peat pas- 
Bortir, qne par rintrigue. Notre famille a tonjoan eu un ^gal ^loigno^ 
nient, et pour 1' etat de domeatioite, et pour oeloi d.' intrigue. Tekr 
eont lee prmcipee de notre ^mikUe; je lef ai euee avec le ItXU jo Ite" 
efpiouve je lee parteg^." 
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ward of Rochefoucauld, was born in the year 1747. The re^ 
▼olution consequently found him in the maturity of his facultiesr 
and placed in a station which would naturally have allied him 
with the most determined enemies of that event. But a heart 
vibrating with the purest benevolence, and an intellect at oDce 
cultivated and expanded, alike forbad his confining his views 
to the prejudices of a court, or the interests of a jealous 
and arrogant aristocracy. The mild character of his vir- 
tues, however, and the peculiar bent of his mind towards 
the details of economical and statistical improvements^ com- 
bining with the station which his birth had assigned him, pre- 
vented him, in adopting the principles of the early revolu- 
tionists, from falling into the errors and exaggerations which 
the misfortunes of the times subsequently called into play. 
He wasy therefore, of the number of those who have been the 
victims of each succeeding change ; and who have partaken 
of the sacrifices of all parties, without sharing in the triumph 
of any. In times of crisis and difiiculty, it has been said, that 
men only of exaggerated principle and reckless will are fitted 
to work the machinery of state, and to conduct a nation to 
the attainment of its objects . but the Ufe of the Due de la 
• Rochefoucauld is a running commentary on the falsehood of 
this text ; and a proof that minds of every calibre, provided 
they be moved by an active benevolence and a genuine patri* 
otism, have their place in great revolutions, and that there is 
a sphere of useful activity and honourable service for all. 
Placed between conflicting parties, the public energies of this 
excellent man were principally exerted in moderating the vio« 
Icnce and opposing the injustice of each. His name will not 
go to posterity as having imprinted any decided 'character upon^ 
the times in which he lived : but if :he had left to succeeding 
ages no other legacy than the memory of his virtues, and the 
example of their eminent utility, .he would have conferred 
more lasting benefit to his country than manyy whose tempo- 
rary successes assign them a larger place in the pages ot 
bi&tory. 

It is a common prejudice, that men of moderation are ne^ 
cessarily weak ; and, that force of character is alone to be 
found in connexion with that passionate view of things, which 
produces the adoption of principles in all the rigour of their 
Gonsequences, and without reference to the mixed nature of 
every thing that concerns human society. The reverse of 
ttiis opinion is,^ howeverrtbe truth.^ No class of men have: 
shown more imperturbable strength of mind than they whose-- 
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career has been most marked by moderation ; and the firm- 
ness with which they have maintained their own views, and 
sustained the persecutions of their enemies, is the more esti- 
mable, inasmuch as it was derived from calm reflection, and 
not from the excitements of vanity or ambition.* 

^ At the early age of twenty-three, the Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld was called on for the exercise of this virtue ; having 
been the friend of the minister Ohoiseul, he did not hesitate 
to involve himself in his disgrace, but accompanied him vo- 
luntarily in his honourable exile : refusing to swell the triumph 
of Madame du Barry by his presence at court, he had to sus- 
tain the then supreme misfortune of royal disfavour. With 
Louis the Sixteenth he had more congeniality of character ; 
and under this monarch he occupied the station, not of a 
courtier, but a friend. The reign of Louis the Sixteenth, up. 
to 1789, was, to a certain extent, directed towards the pursuit 
of utility, and, at least, to the partial ^adoption of practical 
improvements ; and the friendship of the unfortunate monarch 
for the Due de Rochefaucauld is a common testimony to the 
virtues of both. 

At the commencement of the revolution, a change in the 
principles and forms of the government was inevitable ; and 
the king had to decide between adopting the new order of 
things, or, by opposing, to end them. Unluckily for him, he 
did neither, and both ; and by embracing both plans by halves, 
he effected his own ruin. The desire of the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld was, that his master should have adopted frankly 
the revolution ; and that this event, conducted by him, and 
through him, should have been prevented from being carried 
against him. The only moment in which Louis the Sixteenth 
. bad a glimpse of hope and consolation, was when he acted in 
compliance with this advice. Attached to the monarchy by 
principle, to the king by personal affection, and to the new 
constitution by the benevolence and patriotism inherent in his 
nature, the duke, as a member of the National Assembly, ex- 
hibited a decision tempered by prudence and honesty ; and 
while his loyalty to the nation won for him the honour of elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Assembly, he combated firmly 
for the inviolability of the king's person, for the necessity of 
^ the royal sanction, and for the liberty of conscience of the 
'^persecuted clergy. In proportion to his attachment to the 

* For the verification of this position, it is sufficient to mention thee 
•f Lafayette. 
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principles of fi«edoin, was his opposition to whatever appeaxW 
to him to pass their bounds ; and be was the only one who, 
in the sitting of the 14th Jul? 1791, dared defend, from the 
tribune, the iil-considered journey to Varenoes, and the de- 
claration which the king left behind him at bis departure. 

On the breaking up of the Constituent Assembly^ the Dae 
de la Rochefoucauld had the military command of Normandy 
and Picardy ; and while all France was covered with disorder 
and massacre, he preserved, by his prudence, these provinces 
in absolute tranquillity. A little before the lOth of August, 
he sent 160,000 livres of his own private property to the king, 
who was at that time in the greatest want of pecuniary means 
for providing even for his own personal safety ; and after that 
unfortunate day, he did all he could to preserve the fidelity of 
the troops under his command : but his own arrest being 
shortly after decreed, nothing was left for him except an 
immediate flight ; and he escaped in an open boat to Eng- 
land. 

In this country he arrived, almost without a shilling, and 
settled himself at Bury, where his character immediately con- 
ciliated a genera] esteem. During his residence in this town, 
an old lady was so far won upon by his virtues, that, dying 
without immediate relations, she left him all her property. 
Notwithstanding, however, his extreme poverty, he sought out 
this lady's natural heirs, and divided among them his tegacy^ 
retaining for himself only a shilling, as a remembrance of her 
good will. 

After an honourable, but useless effort to serve the king, at 
the epoch of his trial, the duke undertook his journey to the 
United States of America ; which country he accurately exa- 
mined, both as to its public institutions and its domestic eco- 
nomy. The voyage, which he published on the occasion, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most faithful pictures of the 
United States that any traveller has offered. 

When Napoleon permitted tlie return of the emigrants, the 
duke was among the first to avail himself of the license ; but 
the characters of these men forbade the existence of a mutual 
good understanding between them ; and when the former re« 
established an aristocratic order, he abstained from restoring 
to Mons. de la Rochefoucauld his andent dukedom, because 
he had embarked in enterprises of manufacturing utility, which 
were too r&turier for the views of the parvenu emperor. There 
was, however, between them a sort of tacit agreement. M. de 
la Rochefoucauld availed himself of the emperor's enlighfv^ 
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^ned ideas of national aggrandizement, to forward all sorts of 
internal improvement ; and the emperor employed the active 
benevolence of La Rochefoucauld to add to the glories of 
his rexgn. 

On the return of Louis the Eighteenth, the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld presented himself at court. He had been grand 
maitre de la garde rohe^ under Louis the Sixteenth ; for which 
place his father had paid 400,000 francs to the Treasury ; but 
he was neither restored to his charge, nor reimbursed its price ; 
and he retained only his rank of Due et Pair. The honest part 
he had taken in the early times of the revolution was not to be 
forgiven ; and this sin was subsequently aggravated by his 
having been elected a member of the Representative Chamber 
during the hundred days. 

From the year 1^15 to the period of his death, the duke, as 
a member of the Chamber of Peers, sustained all the great 
principles of rational liberty and constitutional loyalty ; but the 
ehief sphere of his utility was in the conduct and direction of 
whatever tended to the improvement of domestic institutions, 
both of economy and benevolence. He had made for himself 
a sort of ministerial department, of which the public good was 
the special object ; and he occupied, at this time, eight ad- 
ministrative places, which were all gratuitously exercised. In 
18^, however, he was suddenly deprived of all public func- 
tions, by the (so called) deplorable ministry. In his answer to 
Corbi^re*s letter, who, as minister of police, announced this 
destitution, he observed : ^' I know not how the functions of 
president of the committee for the propagation of the vaccine, 
which I introduced into France, escaped your excellency*s 
good will. I think it my duty to recall them to your recollec- 
tion." The committee was forthwith abolished, in order to get 
rid of him. 

Such was the public career of the Due de la Rochefoucauld ; 
but it is in his relations with the commerce and industry of his 
country, that he belongs more especially to the present subject. 
From his earliest years, a natural taste seems to have led hire 
to enterprizes of agricultural and manufacturing utility. When 
self-banished from the vicious court of Louis the FiAeenth, he 
employed his leisure in establishing at Liancourt an English 
farm. He was the first person in France who introduced arti- 
ficial meadows, who abolished the fallowing system, by the 
culture of turnips, and the feeding of sheep. He likewise esta- 
blishedi^ in a farm on this estate, a school for the children 
of poor goldiers, in which they were each instructed in some 
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mechanic ait When walking among these childreo, he was 
wont to. say to them, ^' Remember that when you have a trade, 
your fortune is made.*^ 

In the midst of the revolutionary explosion, when others 
were solely occupied with abstract principles, he did not over- 
look those reforms which seemed to belong to a more peace- 
able epoch. He was, at this time, president of the committee 
of mendicity, and he wrote several reports on the subject, 
marked by clearness and wisdom. He made others likewise 
on the hospitals, and on societies for charitable piyposes. 

In the year 1790, he established at Liancourt* a cotton 
manufactory, in which he introduced the machinery used in 
£ngland. On his return to France, he found this establish- 
ment still in existence, but in a languishing condition. Mon- 
sieur de la Rochefoucauld resumed its management, introduced 
the improvements which had subsequently been made in Eng- 
land, and established within its walls a tannery and a manu- 
factory of cards for carding the cotton, which he carried to 
great perfection. 

While yet unrelieved from the consequences of emigration, 
and holding his life by the connivance of the state, he confer- 

* Liancourt, the patrimonial estate of the duke, is tlike interesting 
for its beautiful position and historical associations. It lies in a lovely 
▼alley, which, for its luzuriancy, is called '*/a valUe dorieJ*^ The cha- 
teau, even in its present state (in which much of its feudal grandeur 
has been sacrificed to utility), attests its former magnificence. The 
seigneurie of Liancourt belonged to Nicholas d'Amerval; and its 
chateau was the residence, for a time, of his too celebrated wife, ^ la 
belle Gabrielle," who, on becoming the state mistress of -Henry the 
Fourth, ceased to be qualified as la dame de Liancourt, and t6ok the 
less honourable title of Duchesse de Beaufort. The marriage of 
Gabrielle de Plessis-Liancourt with Francis Due de la Rochefoucauld, 
in 1611, brought the seigneurie and its chateau into the family of the 
tatter ; and it is now the property of the Count Gaeton de la Roche- 
foucauld, inherited with the worth and patriotism of his illustrious' 
father 

Among the many changes which we have witnessed in France, we 
found none in this distinguished, and almost old friend, and his excellent 
oonsort The grace which time could not alter, and the worth which 
vicissitudes could not shake, wtsre still as we had left them ; and it was 
with deep regret we found ourselves obUged to forego the pleasuies of 
a visit to Liancourt, upon which we had calculated, from the moment 
of our invitation, as among the most happy and gracious results of our 
visit to France. 

The Life of the Due de la Rochefoucauld, by his son the Count 
Oaeton (from which many of the particulars ef this sketch are ab- 
stracted), is a monument ef filial piety, of good taste, of forbeaiiBce^ 
and of dignified assertion of trutk and right. 
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red on France the unspeakable advantage of the vaccine inocu- 
lation ; for which purpose he borrowed the necessary money, 
to commence a subscription. To him, also, his country is in- 
debted for the institution of dispensaries. 

The' school of arts and trades, which he had erected at Li- 
ancourt, had become a national object ; and when Napoleon 
transferred it to Ch§,lons, he appointed Monsieur de la Roche- 
foucauld inspector general, an office which he discharged till 
he was deprived of it, with the rest, by the deplorable ministry. 
During the whole of this time, the absence of the slightest 
disorder in the school, and the gratitude of the scholars, are 
proofs of the intelligence and goodness be brought to the dis- 
charge of his functions. 

As a member of the council -general of agriculture, and of 
the council of manufactures, he introduced many valuable no- 
velties ; having first tried tlieir efficacy at his own private ex- 
pense. The process of transplanting corn (particularly suited 
to the small farms which have been created in France by the 
revolution) is among thQ number. 

As a member of tne council of prisons, he introduced also 
vast improvement in that important department. The esta- 
blishment of youthful penitentiaries was especially due to his 
zeal and activity. 

Immediately upon his disgrace, in 1823, he was elected tnem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences ; and the Royal Academy of 
^Medicine, with an independence equally rare and honourable 
to the parties, named him on the vaccine commission, which 
had replaced the committee that had been broken up solely for 
the purpose of depriving him of its presidency. The whole 
power of the state was not equal to its proposed task of di- 
minishing his utility and his popularity. Preserving his per- 
sonal influence in the various departments from which he had 
been removed, he continued to take a part in all these esta« 
bUahments. }le was the first also, in 1815, to introduce the 
Lancasterian schools, for the education of the people. On this 
- subject he published a work, while be established the first 
school, for the children of his own workmen at Lianeourt ; and 
be took an active part in forming similar establishments through- 
out the provinces. These beneficent views he afterward fol- 
lowed up, by the encouragement of mechanics' institutions, 
and saving banks. In the year 1 8S6, 81,199 deposits, amount- 
ing to 3,625,985 fr. were received in these last establishments. 

The advantage which Mons. de la Rochefoucauld procured 
for France, in introducing the cotton-spmning machinery, is 

Vol. IL— 17 
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iQcalcuhble. Whether it be considered in itself ss a source 
of industry uid riches, or, according to old-fashioned notions 
of national rivalry, as a conquest gained over an enemy, it is 
a germ, whose future development may be of paramouat im- 
portance. His own establishment at Liancourt consisted of 
thirty-two carding machines and seven thousand spinners. Two 
hundred and fifty potmds of cotton were spun at it per diem ; 
giving employment to 1 19 workmen, at an average rate of fif* 
teen pence per diem for wages. Four thousand skins were 
consumed in the manufacture of carding tools, employing 446 
workmen, and producing an annual return of about 200,000 fr. 

On the 17th of March, 1827, after a short illness, this ex- 
cellent man and active citizen ceased to live. The restored 
government of France has endured a regicide in its ministry ,'it 
has committed its armies to the creatures of Napoleon, it has 
rec^ved into its confidence the traitors of every regime ; but it 
could not pardon the honesty, the patriotism, and routiner utility 
of an ancien due d Pair : and the ceremonial of his interment 
afforded an opportunity for insulting his remains, which was ea- 
gerly seized on. The youth of the school of arts and manufac- 
tures at Ch&lons had obtained permission from the family of the 
deceased to bear his coffin to the grave. To prevent this act 
of piety and gratitude, the subaltern agents of authority, with- 
out warrant, and without the insignia of office, interrupted the 
procession ; and in the tumult, the coffin was cast to' the ground 
and broken. All France re-echoed the cry elicited by so wan- 
ton and indecent an outrage ; and, in place of the mean and 
paltry triumph which was anticipated, the contrivers of the 
scene have only reaped the new harvest of scorn and indigna- 
tion against the party in whose name ^nd behalf they plotted. 
The public opinion of Frenchmen is not to be thus turned 
aside in its career ; and every imbecile attempt to dam the 
current, serves but to add new weight and impetus to a torrent, 
which will eventually sweep away every trace of the ancient 
despotism. 

These petty overt acts of malevolence, — proofs of the fec- 
bleriess and not of the strength of the government, — however 
intrinsically insignificant, — are important as signs of the times ; 
and if they do not induce every good man to abandon a cause 
so supported, they should teach every wise man in the cabinets 
of Europe to abstain from risking its tranquillity, by uphold- 
ing a system of misrule thus evidently marked out for destruc- 
tion by its own suicidal acts. 

The funeral of the duke was attended by the leading cha- 
racters of P^risj and by a number of artists of $dl professions. 
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An oration walft pronounced over the body by Baron Charles 
Dupin (of scientific celebrity) ; and when the orator stated, 
among other characteristic traits of benevolence, that " when- 
ever the deceased discovered young men of talents, he hast- 
ened to open for them a career of honourable industry, and to 
furnish them with the means of commencing their labours," — 
many individuals in the train laid their hands on their hearts, 
to designate themselves as an example ; and their friends ex- 
claimed, ^< It is true : they owe their ^existence and station to 
the Due de Rochefoucauld." 

The " classe industridle" thus powerfully reinforced by the 
active patriotism of a number of the haute nohlessCf is at the 
present moment an order to which the first in France are proud 
to belong. It is the object of popular esteem ; it is the source 
of national opulence, and the channel of a widely- diffused 
prosperity. It is what chivalry once was in the darker ages,— - 
a feature irf the times and an object of contemporary enthu- 
siasm. '^ Nous autre de la classe industrielle*^ has become a 
sort of boast ; like** non braves militairesy*^ " nous aufres gtn- 
iUhammes de France,** — a rank to which the first of the Bour- 
bons was proud to belong. Men of the greatest wealth, of the 
highest character, of the purest patriotism, of the most tried 
consistency, of the boldest enterprise, and of the greatest poli- 
tical influence with the nation, are now to be found in this 
class, — once so despised, so trodden upon, and so ridiculed. 

First among the first of this inestimable and truly noble body, 
is the "manufacturer and proprietor of St. Ouen ;** for it is 
thus that Monsieur Ternaux simply styles himself. He is, how- 
sver, a most efficient member of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
he is of the committee of arts ; of thesociety for the encourage- 
nient of national industry ; of the royal societies for the en- 
couragement of agriculture of Paris, Lyons, Boulogne, Dun- 
kirk, &c. &c.; of the council general of manufactures; he is 
president of the society of Christian morals ; an ofiicer of the 
legion of honour, and of th6 Belgic lion, — with many other 
appropriate distinctions, arising out of his great and useful vo- 
cation. He mingled, in his great mercantile speculations, the 
philosophy of his age with the enterprise of bolder times, and 
something of the colouring of the great Arabian merchants, 
with the tastes that presided over the counters of the Medici, 
and the sobeC persevering industry which distinguishes the Bri- 
tish manufacturer. It is to the spirit, probity, and the wealth 
of such men as Ternaux, that France may trust the ark of her 
Tiberty at home, while she sends forth iier young citizen legions 
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to defend it against tbe foreign invasion of allied despot sv 
should such an alliance -for such objects ever again be arrayed 
against her. 

To judge of the worth, the philosophy, and the felicitous 
existence of this classe industridle, there is no better point of 
view than that offered by a visit to the " manvfacturier et prt>- 
prietaire de Si. OueuJ** Among those whose notice on our 
last residence in Paris most pleased and flattered us, was this 
venerable and patriotic gentleman. He had anticipated dbr 
desire, by an invitation to see his remarkable Silos» his Thibet 
flocks, and his Cashmerian paradise opened on the shores of 
the Seine. Unable, however, from previous engagements, to 
attend his annual fl^te, which includes a sort of European con- 
gress, we were more than indemnified for the privation, by the 
delightful day we passed at St. Ouen en petit comity : for Ge- 
neral Lafayette and his family of three generations were the 
only additions to our own and Monsieur Ternaux*s family 
party. 

Every one has heard of St. Ouen. It is one of the most his- 
torical, as it is, beyond all doubt, one of the most beautiful^ 
sites in France. It is a rich, luxuriant plain, on the right side 
of the Seine, a league from Paris ; and was early selected by 
the royalty of France, " pow son esbattemmd.^*^ " Here stood 
Ihe house of Dagobert,'' was the inscription, in Gothic letters,, 
on a square stone, dug up in 1750, near tbe foundations of 
Monsieur Ternaux's house. Here, too, stood the chateau, or 
'* manoir*^ of the " Noble House ;" a royal edifice of King 
John, who, in 1351, placed in it his chivalrous, military order 
of the knights of the S^ar. The lovely region of St. Ouen 
was the Malta of this brilliant band of five hundred of the 
^litt of the nation ; and here they lield their annual meeting, 
on the feast of '* our Lady of August,'* in the great h^H of 
la JSoUe Maison^ which took its name not more from itahigb 
destination, than from the splendour of its architecture.t * 

In 1374, this edifice was given to the grand-son of King 
John- (then Dauphin, and afterwards Charles the Sixth), pour 
son esbattement^ as the formula ran. It became his favourite 
abode, and the object of much embellishment and expense. 
A letter of Louis tbe Eleventh announces his intention of hold- 
ing a chapter of the knights of the Star at Si Ouen ; on which 
occasion, he proposed briil|^g with him ^Mivers princes and 

*" For its recreation.'^ 

t King John frequently himself resided at St. Caen, and many of hift 
edicts are 45Lted from " hJfobk J)Iauo7h,^* 
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aeigneurs.v The knights of St. Michel, however, superseded 
those of tlie Star in the royal faYOurr* and the latter were re- 
leased from- their vows, and stripped of their collars.. In 1 752, 
the <^ Noble House" was given by Louis to the monks of St. 
Denis, *^ k fin qu'ils priassent Dieu pour la conservation de sa 
personne.'** 

Louis the Thirteenth presented the seigneurie of St. Ouen 
to the •Count d'Evereqx, who erected the chateau immediately 
opposite to the pavilion, which is still called by the villagers, 
^ * la pavUlon de la Rdne Blanche. ' ' Louis the Fourteenth was 
advised by many persons of taste to raise a royal palace on this 
site ; but after turning his thouglrts for a moment both on St.^ 
Ouen and St.'^Germaine's, he declined both, — because they 
commanded a view of St. Denis, and of the spires which 
surmounted his final resting-place ;- and he fixed on the arid 
deserts of Versailles. St. Ouen afterward fell to Monsieur 
de la Si^gliere de Boissance, chancellor to the Due d'Orleans, 
the brother to Louis the Fourteenth. It was in this chateau, 
and among the lovely scenes of St. Ouen, that the chancellor 
gave those brilliant fet^s, which were compared, without dis- 
paragement, to the celebrated festivities of Chantilly. The 
son-in-law of this sumptuous domestic of the house of Orleans, 
the Due de Gesore, sold St. Ouen to Madamede J^ompadour, 
and the house and gardens alike benefited by the extravagance 
and taste of the royal concubine. - But a still farther dislinc- • 
tioo awaited the chateau : it was here that Louis the Eigh- 
teentli took up his sojourn, in May, 1814, on his return to 
France; and St. Ouen was the ^rst residence graced by the 
presence of a constitutional -king.f Here the senators pre- 
sented him with their charte^ by which it was announced that 
Louis Stanislas Xavier should be proclaimed '^ Roi des Fran- 
gais;*^' and the king replied by a declaration (his first error), 
styling himrelf ^* King of France and Navarre." 
» Shortly afterward Uie old chateau was sold and demolished; 
but only to rise from its ruins, like a fairy structure of royal 
magnificence, and to leave the sumptuous residence of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour far behind. It was liere that its present 
fair possessor gave that splendid entertainment, which brought 
back the recollections of the good old times of the de Bois- 
sances and the Pompadours, and at which, when addressing 

* ** To the end that they might pray to God for the preservfttion of 
his person.^' 

t The first, at least, who voluntarily and without prevarication, as* 
somed that title. 

17* 
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her royal and noble guests, the ^Gomtesse de Cayla excTaime^^ 
witb an eloquence that belonged to the reign of Lotiis the 
Fourteenth, ^' St. Ouen, le 2 Mai, appartient a toute la France ; 
et ce jour la, je n'en suia le proprietaire ; je n'en suis que le 
concierge."* 

Meanwhile, another chateau arose in the neighbourhood, of 
a far different destiny. It was the elegant villa of the Prince 
de Rohan, which afterward became the residence of Mons. de 
la Borde, valet-de-chambre of Louis the Sixteenth ;t from 
whom it was purchased by Mons. de Necker. Here Madame 
Necker " gave her little senate laws," and held her court of 
beaux-egprUs — theTiiomas, Marmoutels, St. Lamberts, Suards, 
and Morillets — the Dii minores of the French Parnassus. 
Here her husband meditated those d^crets^ which covered him 
with glory ; and here he enjoyed the triumphs of his first 
exile, with all France for his cortege. Here their still more 
celebrated daughter, at the early age of twelve, gave the first in- 
dications of that genius which was afterward to place her at the 
head of the female literature of France, and produced her coqse- 
dy of ''Les Inconveniens de la vie de F^ris ;"} and here now re- 
sides Mons.Ternaux, whose seignorial rights are founded on the 
intimate union of the interests of his countrymen with his own. 

We arrive(l at St. Ouen in the full meridian of a beautifu) 
summer's day. As we stood on the terrace, a prospect pre- 
sented itself, which mofe resembled the sylvan scenery found 
in the great pictures of Poussin, than any reality we had ever 
witnessed. There is a something in the grounds of St. Ouen, 
that recalls the scenery of the Vol d'Amo^ in that direction 

** «' On the second of May, St. Ouen belongs to all France ; en that 
day I am not proprietor, but only the houseke^er." France is now 
something more than an assemblage of courtiers and parasites^ On 
this occasion was celebrated the inauguration of Louis the Eighteenth's 
picture by Gerard, which produced from the Jlagonerie of Monsieur De^ 
sangiers the following rather equivocal verses, addressed to the painter: 
" Du roi qui sat aimers boire et combattre 
Ton art divi^ aux Fran9ais r6jouis 
A rappele les traits ^panouis .... 
C6toit au peintre d'Henri quatre- 
A nous offrir Pimage de Louis.^' 
t Monsieur de la Borde was an author of some fashion in his time. 
He composed several operas, an essay on the history of music, and 
above all, a " Recueil de pieces interessantes pour sernr k l^istoire 
des Regnes de Louis XIIL et XIV." 

J " Marmontel, qui Ta vu representee dans le salon de St. Ouen par 
I'auteur et sa pertite soci^t^, en a M touche jusqu' aux larmes*" — 
Memoire^ de Grimm^ 



which Boccacio has. chosen for the site of his *' Decameron'^ 
— the broad, blue beoding of the river, through ao undulating, 
valley, where clusters of the noblest trees, dark and umbra- ^ 
geous, are Telieved by a wilderness of flowering shrubs, anaong 
which the rose and orange-trees are conspicuous. Beds of 
blossoms, distributed through the greensward, are redundant 
with the brightest hues and sweetest scents. The flocks of 
Thibet feed actually in an oriental pasture. The imagery of 
the river, — a milU a bridge, a tower, a cascade, and the gothic 
outline of the abbey of St. Denis, give the last touch of the 
picturesque to the whole living, moving scene. . 

Notwithstanding the interest of the chateau, itself so replete 
with recollections, — -and notwithstanding (what is not always" 
easy to resist) a most luxurious entertainment, we found it ex- 
tremely difficult to quit a prospect, in which every charm of 
pastoral landscape was combined, with such felicity, that it 
was impossible to detect how much art and wealth had done, 
in producing an effect,- which seemed the wanton botrnty ojf 
nature iii her happiest mood. The most delightful circum- 
stance in all this was, that whatever seemed conjured up to 
charm the senses merely, and to delight the imagination, was 
the reproductive, useful source of substantial independence to 
thousands. It is among these beds of flowers that the vast 
silos of corn are disposed, the subtevanean galleries of modem 
agriculture, where experience has proved that grain may be 
kept.for years in perfect preservation. The picturesque flocks 
of Oashmerian. goats (that seemed to have been brought 
merely for decoration) supply the material that has become 
so valuable a commodity in trade, and so gxeat a desideratum, 
at the toilet of beauty. 

While partaking of a sumptuous collation, the conversation 
naturally turned on the splendid views which the windows 
commanded, and on the subjects connected with their, exist- 
ence. The flocks which were graxing before us had furnished 
the beautiful shawls which hung on the backs of the chairs 
occupied by our fair companions, and which might compete 
with the turbans of the Grand Signior. It would be difficult 
now to persuade a Parisian petite ,maifresse that there was a 
time when Frenchwomen of fashion could exist without a 
cashemir, or that such an indispensable article of the toilet 
ami stdtariy was unknown even to the most elegant. " The 
first cashemir that appeared in France,", said Madame d'Au- 
bespine* (for an educated Frenchwoman has something worth 

* The accomplished sister of Mad. G. Lafayette, and daughter of 
the Comte de Tracy. 
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bearing, to say on all subjects), ** v^as sent over by Baron de 
l*ott, then in the service of the Porte, to Madame de Tesse. 
When they were produced in her society, every body tbougbt 
them very fine, but nobody knew what use to nialce of than. 
It was determined that they would make pretty couorepUdt'^ 
and veik for the cradle : but the fashion wore out with the 
shawls ; and ladies returned to their eiderdown quilts." 

Mons. Temaux observed, that, ** though the produce of the 
Casbmerian looms had long been known in Europe, they did 
not become a vogue until afler Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt ; and that even then, they took, in the first instance, 
but slowly." The shawl was still a novelty in France, when 
Josephine, as yet but the wife of the first consul, knew not 
how to drape its elegant folds; and stood indebted to the 
bnuque Rapp for the grace with which she afterward wore it. 
** Permettez que je vous fasse Tobservation," said Rapp, as 
they were setting off fur the opera ; <* que votre schall n'est 
pas rais avec cctte grace qui vous est habituelle."* Jose- 
phine, laughingly, let him. arrange it in the manner of the 
Egyptian women. This impromptu toilet caused a little de- 
lay, and the infernal machine exploded in vain j What desti* 
nies waited opon the arrangement of this cashemlr. A moment 
sooner or later, and the shawl might have given another couwe 
to events, which would have changed the whole face of Eu- 
rope I ^ 

" From this epoch," continued Mens. Temaux, *' point de 
salut for the belle who wanted a cashemir shawl." Every 
one had their pleasant anecdote of the immortal cashemir.; 
and while still Ulking of the produce, we arose from table, 
and sallied forth to the interesting manufactory established by 
Mons. Ternaux at St. Ouen, and called the ''^fabrique d'^chan^ 
tUhn^^* because there are exhibited in it specimens of his 
various manufactures, which are spread over all France, and 
supply employment to the families of eleven thousand work- 
men. In passing by the *« Pavilion de la Heine Blanche,'^ 
what a contrast was afforded between that monument^of old 
times, and the neat and commodious habitations of the manu- 
facturerq of the present ! After beholding the ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and prosperity of this establishment, I found myself 
mucli more inclined to converse with Monsieur Ternaux, than 
even to revisit the lovely scenery which was spread before Os. 

* « Permit me to observe, that your thawl is not put on with your 
accustomed grace." 
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The, feeling he inspired was similar to that experienced by 
Prince Henry of Prussia,* when, having visited the gallant and 
gifted Due de Nivernois, at his villa of St. Ouen, he was asked 
what he thought of the beauty of the site, and replied, " I have 
not paid attention to it ; I have seen nothing here but the Due 
de Nivernois." 

. To the perseverance and enterprise of Monsieur Ternaux 
the French are indebted for the immense improvement they 
have made in the manufacture of shawls, to which his attention 
was drawn by the growing rage of the Parisians for the pro- 
ducts of the Indian loom. At the period when the Egyptian 
expedition had brought this article into vogue, the species of 
animal which produces the raw material was absolutely un- 
known in France ; and the first effort of Monsieur Ternaux 
was directed to smuggling from a town, some hundred werstes 
beyond Moscow, a specimen of the wool. This was executed 
by one of his riders, who brought the precious bale, to the 
amount only of sixty pounds, concealed in a courier's cushion. 
The first attempts at imitation were made with this scanty sup- 
ply ; and it was not till after the peace of Tilsit, that he was 
enabled to obtain a second quantity. 

A perfect fac-simile of the shawl itself was then soon ef- 
fected ; but the borders afforded a permanent obstacle, in the 
high price of French labour ; this ailicle being entirely manu- 
re tu red by needle- work. Monsieur Ternaux's next attempt 
was, therefore, to work the border by the process used in Lyons 
for the figured silks* . The excessive price was, however, still 
an obstacle 1o their sale^^ and an inferior article, made partly 
of silk, by another house, obtained possession of the market. 
Unsubdued by this impediment. Monsieur Ternaux still perse- 
vered ; and ultimately succeeded in producing shawls, which, 
both for the tissue itself, and the beauty of tbe borders, were ^ 
not inferior to those of India. 

The next object with the manufacturer was to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of the wool ; and Monsieur Ternaux having re- 
marked that the Russians, froip whom ho bad purchased it» 
knew the article by the name of Persian wool, he directed his 
researches in that quarter ; and learned that Thomas Koulikan, 
in his Asiatic expeditions, had brought three hundred of the 
goats which produce it from Thibet ; and that these animals 
have multipHed greatly in Bukharia, and as far as Uie province - 
< 

* Brother of the great Frederick. This Visit was commemorated ii^ 
a poem by the duke, which Grimm has preserved. 
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of Kerman. • Having thus deteriDined that these aniaials 
throve in forty-two degrees, of latitude, and in a climate, from 
ita elevation, much colder than France, and that they also re- 
sisted the beat of Kerman» which is in the thirtieth degree of 
latitude, he resolved to attempt their naturalization in his own 
country. 

To ascertain the identity of the animals, and that their pro- 
ducts in Thibet were precisely the same as those in Posia, 
personal inspection was necessary. For this purpose, Captain 
Baudin, who sailed for Calcutta in 1814, was charged to obtain 
the true Thibet wool. An examination of this prodact cleared 
up all doubt ; but the greater work remained of obtaining die 
animals themselves. To this enterprise many difficulties pre- 
sented themselves, in the distance, the dangers of the journey, 
and the jealousies of foreign governments. To succeed, re- 
quired the services of a man of great courage and ingenuity, 
acquainted with the Oriental languages, and accustomed to 
perilous and long journeys. It required also the direct inter- 
vention of the French ministry, to dispose the Russian go- 
vernment in its favour. Fortunately, the Due de Richelieu, 
whose relations, with that country gave him immense facilities, 
took up the matter with warmth ; and a Mens. Amadee Jaubert 
^who was sent ezpresd), after having been compelled to aban- 
don two hundred goats in the steppes of the Oural, and leaving 
encountered the greatest difficulties, from the sickness of th| 
animals, from wolves, from the barbarous hordes inhabiting the 
country through which he passed, and from hunger and thirst, 
succeeded in embarking from the Crimea five hundred and 
sixty-eight animals, two hundred and forty of the pure breed, 
and Jhree hundred of a mixed race ; six Bukharian sheep, eight 
kids, seven young mothers, and seven males. 

By the success of this well -combined and fortunate enter* 
prise, a single manufacturer has bestowed on his'country a new 
and profitable object of agricultural industry, and has enriched 
its manufactures with a product, which will t)e a source of 
labour and profit as long as wealth and taste shall remain in 
Europe. 

But perhaps a greater benefit still was conferred on France, 
by the efibrts made by Mons. Ternaux, to improve the breed 
of sheep, and obtain the finer qualities of wool, from intUge- 
nous sources, Havjng made his first attempts at imitating the 
Indiaif shawls with merino wool, his attention waS^ early fixed 
on this product, and the animal from which it is obtained. The 
improvement oiPthe breed of sheep had been a favourite object 
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with the miniater Colbert ; and when a certataMmis. Cudot, a 
cloth manufacturer, was nearly sinking under the expenses oF 
his attempts to make fine cloths in opposition to the Leyden 
looms, he succeeded in saving; his proUg6f by a trick, which 
perfectly afiawered his intention. By his persuasion, Louis the 
Fourteenth was induced to wear a coat of this manufacture f 
and, when oa a parti de cha$se^ to praise very much its texture 
and eolpurs : the result was, that his courtiers (and their 
courtiers in tan^) all made a point of procuring a similar .dresB« 
The cloth sold rapidly, and at a high price ; the manufactory 
at Sedan was saved, and became the parent of that of Rheimsy 
which, for a loog time, remained fanoous for this stuff, which 
was afterward known by the name of sUerie, 

To the improvement of the French breed of sheep, Mon- 
sieur Ternaux has contributed, by the importation of various 
approved races, from Spain, from England, and from Egypt ; 
and he has published several pamphlets to diffuse a knowledge 
of the points to be attended to in the conduct of this important 
branch of agriculture. To the manufactures of MonsieurTer- 
naux, dispersed through different parts of France, commerce 
is indebted for a vast variety of new products ; more especially 
for. that beautiful, light texture, now so perfectly imitated in 
England, which is known by the name. of merinos. He also, 
I believe, it was, that invented the process for stamping patterns 
in relief, on cloth ; — for the covers of tables, and oUier orna- 
mental purposes. 

As the popular representative of Paris in the Chamber of 
Dephties, this gentleman's name is well known to English po- 
lidcians. He is said to possess immense wealth ; and, if in- 
dustry, ingenuity, an enlightened and comprehensive mind, and 
a patriotism tbat sees the prosperity of his country in the com* 
fort and happiness of its people, and pursues that object with 
incorruptible honesty and unwearied perseverance, be just titles 
to eminence, — 

»• Well has he won it, may he wpar it long." 

It was with great regret that we absented ourselves from the 
fete to which we were invited on the opening of his sUo*, I 
should have been glad to speak of them on personal in- 
spection : but the most that I can now say is, that they are 
excavations made at a certain depth in the earth, and guarded 
from the access of damp ; in which it has been shown that 
corn can be preserved for years, without sprou^ng, and safe 
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from the attaokfl of weevils and other^ destractive ammals. 
Their usage is, I understand, rapiiUy adopting in France ; and 
is a source of considerable economy in the agrieulture of the 
country. 

Of the actual condition of the industrious classes in Erance, 
neither my habits nor roy opportunities enable me to say a 
great deal. Ten years of peace and tranquillity, it is allowed 
on all haodsy have extensively developed the commercial^ ma- 
Bufacturingy and agricultural resources of the country ; and 
the fact ought to be decisive of a correspondbg amelioration 
of the condition of the people. The division of landed pro- 
perty* produced by the abolition of the right of primogeniture, 
has dinused comfort not only immediately, by the erection of 
so many petty iandholdings, but indirectly also, by the vast de- 
velopment of industry it has occasioned upon estates of more 
considerable extent. There is certainly much less waste, much 
less non*productive and half-productive property, than before 
the revolution ; and the number of resident proprietors (look- 
ing personally to the management of their estates, and farm- 
ing for themselves) is immeasurably increased. The direct 
tendency of these ebanges must be to elevate the condition of 
the working classes ; and there can be no manner of doubt 
concerning the superiority of the average comfort of these 
classes in France over that of the corresponding ranks of 
England and Ireland* 3ti)l, however^ the. restricted number 
of electors, paying twelve pounds a year of direct taxes, in a 
country where land and houses are .heavily taxed (a nudiber 
not much exceeding 80,000), gives a^ sure indication,* that 
France is pot what it ought, and very easily might be ; and 
where tl^e middle classes are not sufficiently at their ease, liie 
condition of the labourers dependent on them Cannot be per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

At the epoch of our last arrival in Paris, two subjects oc- 
cupied a large share of public attention — the starving condi- 
tion of the silk weavers of I^ond, and the distress of the wine 
growers — who crowded the. table of the Chamber ^f Deputies 
with their petitions. Theetate of the silk trade excited our 
curiosity more especially, in consequence of our having wit- 
nessed a procession of the Spitalfields weavers, a few days 
before our departure from London for France, who were 
petitioning government against the admission of French 
goods, which they believed had paralyzed this branch of ma- 
nufacture in our own country. Inquiry did not, however, 
lead us to any more satisfactory explanation of this distress of 
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of the Lyonese, than that it was more or less common to every 
branch of manufacturing industry, and that it arose from the 
unsettlied state of trade throughout all Europe. 

The distresses of the wine growers were more satisfactorily 
accounted for, by the absurd restraints imposed upon inter- 
nal circulation, by the fiscal laws, which were then particu- 
larly felt, in consequence of successive seasons of plenty.* 
The supply was greater than the demand within the vine dis- 
tricts ; and none but the higher priced wines would bear the 
expense of a transport thus impeded. 

An opinion is current in France, among a certain class of 
reasoners, that the avarice of large capitalists diminishes the 
rate of labour, by inducing them to enter upon hazardous 
and unremunerating enterprises. But the profits of ^capital 
are not higher in France than in other countries ; and the 
condition of the poor would certainly not be benefited by the 
locking up of capital, which, at present, makes an insufficient 
return. 

The weight of taxation (light as it is when compared with 
that of England) is matter of grievous complaint, &s operating 
to restrict the industry of the •country. Judging, however, 
fjom the superficial view a traveller obtains in a cursory visit, 
there are few indications of want, or of difRculty in finding em- 
ployment. Long habits of mistaken policy have taught the 
populace of Paris to lean upon the government for support, 
in all emergencies ; and the proportion of citizens who die in 
the hospitals of the capital, would lead to inferences of a dif- 
fused poverty, which are not borne out, either by the clothing 
or diet of the lower orders. The sudden cessation of that 
influx of money, which, under the empire, poured into Paris 
from all quarters of Europe, may likewise have disturbed the 
operations of the industrious : and latterly, the abrupt suspen- 
sion of unprofitable building speculations in Paris, may have 
produced a similar result. Mendicity, however, is not a trou- 
blesome vice in the streets, nor does the spectacle of sunken 
countenances and ragged labourers occur, as in Englajid, to 
excite at once compassion and alarm. t 

* The octroi, or internal custom-hoose duty, was abolished at the re- 
volution. But (so rooted do abuses in government become, when once 
permitted to exist) this abominable mode of taxation, in spite of com- 
mon sense and the clearest evidence of the mischief it produces, was 
soon renewed as a provision for municipal expenses. 

t Comparisons thus unfavourable to our own country are painful to 
report; but a frequent recurrence to them may not be without^ its use. 

Vol, IL— 18 
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Of er a country so widely extended as France, and of which 
the ciicanDstancea differ so extremely from province to pro- 
▼ince, It is difficult to speak in generals. For the most part 
tiM northern provinces are more flourishing than those of the 
sooth, and the condition of the peasantry consequently supe- 
rior. Education, likewise, is more widely diffused, and the 
habits of industry more active throughout the north. It may, 
however, safely be said of the whole country, that its resources 
are cstending, and that the people every where are rising in 
comfort and in importance ; insomuch that were they not dis- 
turbed in their consciences by the priests, or alarmed for the 
permanence of their institutions, and for the tenure of their 
properties, by the pretensions of the ultra-royal party, they 
would be contented with the government, imperfect as it is, 
and would not lend themselves to any schemes of abstract and 
theoretical amendment. The revolution, in relieving France 
from the burthen of tithes, and from the necessity of suppl>rt- 
ing the younger children of an overgrown aristocracy, has 
given a spring to the national industry in all its departments ; 
and it irequires only time for the formation of capital, to ren- 
der France the first commercial nation of the continent. It 
has already ceased to be a purely agricultural country ; and, 
therefore, to be condemned to diffusive poverty and an over- 
bearing landed proprietary. Manufacturing and commercial 
fortunes are daily arising, and taking their place beside the 
aristocracies of birth and of office. Their influence is felt in 
society, in the elections, and in public opinion : and hitherto, 
with a decided advantage to the interests of the nation. If 
the governments of Europe act wisely, and that of France move 
particularly pursues a liberal and enlightened policy in the 
relations it establishes with foreign nations, this increasing 
prosperity oftwenty^eight millions of consumers will be a com- 
mon benefit to all Europe. But if the old system of jealousy, 
exclusion, and rivalry be continued, it will only tend to aher 
the balance of trade, to carry industry and capital to new 
scenes of operation, and to provoke new wars, in which the 
interests of the people of all countries will be alike sacrificed. 

while it ii necewary to the pmoaof of truth. If there be any who 
would take offence at each oonrofeioui a« being anti-national, I reply, 
that the evil is not in the ■tatement, but in their vera<nty ; and patriotlna 
will be better shown in attempts to remove the causes of misfortune, 
and to re-establish the British empire in its former prosperous career, 
than in an ill-placed iadlgnation al what may be falsely thought a scan- 
dftlous exposure. 
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FETE DIEU IN 1829. 

For the lait week, the streets have exhibited frequent lelt* 
gious processions, preparatory to the Fdte Bieu. These coi^ 
sist of young females, dressed in white from their shoes to the 
flowing veils thrown back from their heads (or, as one of them 
told me, in their toiletie de saeremeni) ; and the boys, wilii 
white ribbons tied in bunches round tlieir arms,^^ if ibr c 
4ancing-m^er's ball. The female processions are by much 
the more' numerous. Every parish has its own young £b^ 
composed indiscriminately of girls of all ranks. They walk, two 
by two, along the rough paved streets, and under a broiling sua 
or sudden shower, as the case may be, led by a young priest, 
who conducts them to the churchy turning back occasionally, 
to see that all is right Many of the young persons thus ex- 
posed to the gariah eye of the street public, were, I was UAif 
to, walk in the great processioa of the FSte Dieu— >a most 
arduous undertaking. I saw among them Mademoiselle dm 
B' , who is educkted in all the domestic privacy of aa 
English girl of fashion, and whose mother is among the most 
precise *' grandea dauMS de par le moitdSe" who frequent the 
Ch&teau. 

I observed the circumstance, with amazement, to Madania 
de T She replied, with the usual << Q^e vmdez eousf 

(What would you have ?) She must go to the Duchesse de 
Jerri's balls." 

I stared. << But what have the balls in the PaviQon Marsan 
to do with religious processions ?" 

Madame de T answered, ** I was remonstrating to a 

friend of mine, the other day (who secretly laughs at the 
cagoterie of the court), on her thus exposing her daughten ; 
and she replied as I have now done to you, adding, that Mad* 
d*Angoul^me would not allow the merry little dutchess to ask 
any ^rls to her balls, who did not observe all the exterior forms 
of religion, d la nj^eicr." 

^' So then,'' I said, ^ a WUt de canfesrion has become a 
necessary preliminary to a billet of invitation ; and the road to 
the court hies is par VeglUe iSire." 

" Jlpefi presy^ was ^e laughing reply. 
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Retunung at a late hour from a party at the Baron Cuvhr'sv 
at the Jardin des Plantea, we fouod the whole neigfabourlSDod 
of the Foot Neuf» Quai d'Orfevres, &c., occupied by artisans, 
working by the light of lamps, to erect triumphal arches, to 
decorate costly rq^fosoiresj and to place images of the Virgin, 
and busts of the king, in every direction. Between these pre- 
parations for the F^te Dieu and the society we had left at the 
Jardin des Plantes, there was the interval of many centuries^ 
The latter exhibited (to use the words of Voltaire) " VesprU 
des hommes dans le siecle le plus eddire qui Jnt jamais :"* the 
former was an attempt to revive times, when *< the practices of 
religion (and those, too, often of Pagan origin) were alone 
observed, to the utter neglect of the morals it teaches.'' 

On the following morning, at an early hour, tickets were 
brought us of admission to the colonnade of the Louvre, whence 
the royal procession of the F^te Dieu was to be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

The whole way, from the iron gate of the Tuileries, through 
the court of the Louvre to the church of St. Germmne 
VAuxerroiSf was strewed with flowers, lined on either side with^ 
tapestry, and flanked with soldiers. Spectators of all classes 
were crowded behind ; and none but such as were provided 
with tickets were permitted to pass. 

When we took our places in that noble and unrivalled colon- 
nade, a scene the most splendidly picturesque and magnificent 
presented itself. It is necessary to know the site, to judge of 
its singular effect. The colonnade itself, occupying the whole 
eastern fagade of the Louvre, is the triumph of l^'rench archi- 
tecture over the genius of Italy ; for where Bernini failed, 
Perault succeeded.! The view from this colonnade is one of 
the finest that any capital in Europe can produce : to the right, 
the Seine, with towers, and turrets, and edifices, of all epochs, 
and of all styles of architecturje, with the Pont Neuf, and the 

* *^The intelligence of the most enlightened age that has yet 
aj>peared." 

t This colonnade was erected at the order of Louis the Fourteenth.. 
To hiirry forward the work, he invaded equally the rights of proprie- 
tors, and the privileges of the church. To obviate all obstacles, he^pub- 
lished a decree to prevent the erection of buldings, without his express^ 
permission, under a penalty of ten thousand livrefe; and to prohibit 
workmen from employing themselves otherwise than on his palace, 
upon pain of imprisonment — and, for a second offence, of the galleys. 
He ordered, likewise, the Archbishop of Paris to suspend several reli- * 
gious festivals, to give more time for his workmen to proceed with th» 
edifice. 
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P^ des Arts (equaHy Ulostntiye of the times they repre- 
sent) :— opposite and separated by a vast and open space^ the 
church of ^t. Germoine 1' Auxerrois, one of the most graphic 
eamples oi Gothic architecture, and one of the most speakingr 
monuments of the power of the church in fVance. Founded 
in the earliest and most barbarous times, and reconstructed in 
its present form duting the dominion of the English, in 142St 
its antiquity iSuiely accorded with the ceremonies which Were 
then celebrating within its walls. The statues of Childebert 
and of UltrogoSi still guard the porch, by which Charles the 
Tenth and the dauphiness had entered an hour before. Abo?e 
this porch, on a balcony decked with tapestry, were seated ft 
number of ladies in full dress : an open and guarded space in 
front was surrounded by the multitude. The whole had the 
appearance of some jfreat gothic festivity of tilt or tourna- 
ment. 

At last, the service within the church finished ; and a move- 
ment was communicated to the people without, by the rushing 
Ibrth of the underlings of the court and church, huissiers, oftcer* 
of the guard, priests, and other dramatis persotuBf all in strik- 
ing costumes. The church bell tolled (as it tolled for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew), the banners of the church were 
raised, hymns and *^ loud hosannahs" gradually swelled on thm 
air. Confraternities and other religious societies issued m long 
files from the gates, escorted by troops. Then came the yotmg 
catechists, the officers of the court, bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. Then passed the dais^ or canopy, with the host be- 
neath, — a splendid object, and supported by such individuals of 
rank and official distinction, as were not ashamed of exposing 
themselves to their fellow-citizens in this act (^mock-humilitjr 
and real time-serving. Immediately after the canopy, followea 
the king, accompanied by the dauphin, his son, and surrounded 
by the great officers of the household. The Duchesse d'An- 
goul^me, in a full' court dress, and covered with diamonds, 
came next, — ^her train held up by two ladies ; and the Duchesse 
de Berri succeeded, wi& her cortdge, equally splendid in attire, 
but with difficulty, picking her steps, in shoes but little calcu- 
ktted for the damp pavement. 

To see this splendid sight more closely, I left the colonnade, 
and hurrying across the court of the Louvre, walked beside the 
king, with only a file of soldiers between us. Exhaustion, las- 
sitikle, and emum were depicted [oa all the royal faces ; indii^ 
ference and ridicule on that of the spectators. The actoik in 
tUs religiotts pageant had been en efriimce since eight in ike 
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They bad been shut up with their moltitodhioctt 
aCtendftuts, and a crowd of sight-seers, io the interior of tbe 
church, amid the smoke of blazing tapers and suffocating 
incense ; and they were now walking under occasional showers 
of rain and flashes of a hot July sun. We left them proceeding 
along the Quais, to exhibit this droll specimen of the march of 
their intellect to the French of the nineteenth century ; and, no 
doubt, fancying that the show was as infallible a method of 
captivating the favour of the nation^ as they esteem it an ac- 
ceptable propitiation of the Divine benevolence. 

The same ceremony is performed in every parish of the 
kingdom ; — with this difierence, that maires, pr^fets, and sub- 
altern authorities and grandeurs are substituted for the king 
and' court. All the public offices, in the line of any of these 
processions through the capital, were decorated with hang- 
ings ; and most sumptuous repoaoirs were erected in various 
parts of the city. That in the hotel of the minister of finance, 
next door to our apartments,' was peculiarly splendid : — the 
whole arcade of the Rue de Rivoli, in front of this extensive 
edifice, being beautifully draped. 

The ceremony of the Fete Dieu is a solemn festival in all 
Catholic countries ; and if such pageants can avail any thing 
in awakening the religion of the heart, there is not a word to be 
said against them. But as a state engine for winning back 
the French people to ultra loyalty, and for rendering them 
satisfied with despotic government, it is worse than useless. 
Setting on one side the national coolness towards all religious 
pageants, and the tendency even of the pious towards church 
reform, — the personal appearance of the king in the train of 
a priesthood at once despised and feared, can have no other 
consequence than to involve him personally in these dislikes. 
Splendid as the procession really was, and much as the popu- 
lace in all countries love a holyday and a show, the attendance 
was far fi'om,' multitudinous f and the few men that were 

* I was much amused by the observations of some of the common- 
people, as we passed among them during the royal procession : the 
toilet of the princesses particularly enga^d the attention of the young 
women. The Duchesse de Berri was commented on with great admi- 
ration, and the diamonds of the Duchesse d'AngouI^me were much 
more subjects of interes^ than the piety which thus led her to parade so- 
much worldly pomp through the streets on such an occasion. " Eh bien 
oui^^ said a dowager ofLes Halles^ listening with impatience to a group 
of which she was the centre, " on fait grand gas de tout cet embarras^ 
mau. Dame, cest nous quipayma lefrais—alles /" 
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Qiingled with the female and infantine spectators, seemed 
ashamed of th.eir position ; while not the slightest symptom of 
enthuMasm, either for the ceremony itself or for the royal per- 
formers, was betrayed by voice or gesture. If there be any 
wisdom in the court, they 'vviil take the hint, and lay better- 
founded claims to popularity, by conferring on the naticm the 
more substantial benefits of good government, and security for 
the rights which the charter of Louis^ the Eighteenth, as now 
administered, has not confirmed. 



THE OSAGES AT PARIS. 

The sort of fame which General Lafayette enjoys is, I be- 
lieve, unparalleled in the annal^ of human virtue. It flourishes 
in the very centre of European civilization ; it resounds amid 
the thunders of the Niagara, and has an echo along the shores 
of the Ohio. A few days back, I went to the Rue D' Anjou to 
sit with the General, while he sat for his picture to an eminent 
British artist of the Roman school.* It was extremely apro- 
pos to a ludicrous, anecdote I was relating, relative to a recent 
fashionable exhibition, the Osage Chiefs, that Monsieur de 
Lafeyette's ixdet de chamhre entered the room, as the bearer 
of a prayer on the behalf of these poor savages, that he 
would liberate them from a distressing difficulty into which 
■they had fallen. Their Parisian landlord had seized their In- 
dian wardrobe for rent, which they were unable to pay. It 
appeared that they were otherwise in a nK)st embarrassing 
condition. They had come to ** Lafayette^ s ceuntrxf^ (as 
they themselves expressed it), under the singular delusion, that 
they were travellii^g for their oum amusement, and not for the 
entertainment of the ,idle and curious European public ; and 
they imagined that the number of visiters which they attracted 
was a homage paid to their consequence and character. 

* At the desire and expense of a hi^h-minded and spirited English- 
woman, Mrs. Trafford Southwell, of Norwich. I was commissioned 
to make the request, which was instantly acceded to, though at some* 
personal inconvenience to one whose time belongs to mankind. Mr.- 
Davis's success has been complete. His admirable painting of General 
Lafkyette is now in the possession of the liberal lady at whost order 
]m came to Faris to paint it. 
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If report is to be credited, their dcerans did not imdeeeire^ 
them until the ri^al attractions of " The Royal WkaUC^ and 
the total diminution of their funds^ induced an ezplanaticMi 
which diacorered to them the full extent of their helpless 
tttuation, and of their inability to subsist where they wore, or 
to return to the sublime region, which the laudable curiosity to 
visit a country that had produced such men as Lafayette, had 
induced them, to abandon. 

It is unnecessary to add, that their confidence in the 
prompt sympathy of the object of their veneration was well 
placed, and their application perfecdy successful. 



OUR LAST NIGHT AT PARIS, 

^ Adieu \ plaitant pays de France, 
Adieu, Frince, adieu met beaux jour» 
La nef qui de^oint noa amoiin 
N'aura de moi que la moiti^ : 
Une parti te roeto, elle est tianne, 
Je la fie & ton amiti^. 
Pour que de I'autre il te aouTienne.*' 

Thits sung Mary Stuart, as she quitted the land of her elec^ 
tion for the land of her birth — as she left the capital of Euro- 
pean civilization for a rude region, peopled with ruder men ; 
and quitted a society refined by the works and converse of 
Montaigne, L'Hopital, Du Bellay, Marot, and Ronsard, for 
the children of feudality, gloomed by sectarian sourness^ and 
barbarized by factious disMUsion. 

If ever there was a moment in which, beyond all othersr 
France is to be visited with pleasure, and quitted with regret, 
it is now, when every thing conspires to evince that she has 
discovered the great secret of all human science, its object 
and its end-r-the secret of good government, in theinterest^ 
and for the happiness, of the greatest number. To attain to 
this glorious knowledge, and to its practical application, she 
has laboured long and suiTered much ; and her efforts, like her 
suffiBrings, have been without parallel or ezamj^e. She has 
pwchased her dearly (but not too dearly) acquired wisdonir 
with her treasures and her blood, and by the temporary sos^ 
pension of her fair and aneieot fame for humamty. She hav 
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endured ignominy, and suffered calumny ; she has sustained a 
univ'ersal persecution, and resisted a universal opposition. 
The world has risen in arms against ^her ; and nations habitu- 
ally hostile to each other, have allied for her destruction. 
Force without — division and treachery within ; prejudices 
consecrated by time» and interests fortified by prescription, 
have been arrayed in hostility to her efforts, and in opposition 
to her progress. But she has triumphed over all ! She has 
triumphed over feudal and fiscal barbarity, ignorance, and cru- 
elty. She has laid privilege in the dust, and called forth rights 
from its ruins. She has proved that this beautiful world was 
not made for one, but for all ; not for Csesar, but for man ; 
and that human laws,' like those of the Divinity, should ac- 
knowledge no inequality of persons. She has shown that the 
opinions and institutions of dark ages, when society was in its 
helpless infancy, are wholly inapplicable to times when civiliza- 
tion is in its prime and manhockl. She has demonstrated that 
the dogma of the superiority of the past over the present, is 
false and unnatural ; that it implies a progression in evil which 
must long ago have arrived at the last term of anarchy and de- 
struction.* 

Having acquired this knowledge, she is prepared to apply . 
the glorious discovery to a practical consequence ; and to 
maintain and defend her liberties by the unvanquishable arm of 
national unity : for, upon the great and vital principles of 
government, France has. but ona interest, one feeling, and one 
will. The force of three millions of bayonets stunned, but 
Could not paralyze her ; the frauds of courtiers and Jesuitical 
churchmen can neither blind nor deceive her. Upon the petty 
intrigues and underground activity of the ultra-montain and 
ultra-royal faction, she looks with the calmness of contempt. 
Conscious of strength, she awaits the moment for self-assertion 
in perfect security. But should the enemies of their species- 
count too confidently on the patience and the forbearance, 
whose sources they do not understand; should. their vanity 
and arrogance betray them into overt acts ; — of direct and 
dangerous violence against the charter of th^ national rights ; 
— then so surely will again be re-opened to the great abyss of 
the revolution ; and the Bourbons be once more expelled from 
a land they know not how to govern. This consequence al- 
ready exists in its antecedents : to predict it is not prophecy^ 

* *^ Si c^la etait vT&i les hommes s^raient a present pir^s ^ue de» 
eurs."— Jtfo»/«gmet«, Pensies Viverses* 
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bill obiarration. If, in the groat straggle which will then en- 
sue between righi and wrong, between French iUanination 
and the allied despofiam of Europey it should be found feaaibie 
phyaieaUy to exterminate the population, and to blot out 
Ffanoe fiom the map of nationa, it will still first be proved 
moraliy impossible to corrupt or to enslave her, and to drag 
back her sons into the darkness of bigotry, and the helpless- 
ness of mental prostration* 
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^ Voua I'avez voulu, Geors^e Daadm, yous Pavez yooIu." 

'jiugnst 10, 1830. 
The foregoing work had been some time forwarded to the 
London publishers, and was rapidly printing for immediate 
publication, when the news of the revolution of France reached 
us, a short distance from Dublin. We returned to town in 
the certainty of receiving letters from Paris, which would throw 
» ftuther light upon the details collected by the public press ; 
and we were not disappointed. 

In the work, however, which had gone to press, there was 
no time to change a line ; no opportunity to interpolate a 
word. But unexpected as was the immediate advent of the 
great explosion, it was gratifying to discover that no such 
change was necessary. Had time allowed, there was much 
indeed to add, but there was noUiing to alter. 

The revolution of 1830 is a justification df the opinions, and 
a corollary on the facts, disclosed in the preceding volumes ; 
as it is an authority and sanction for the spirit and the senti- , 
ments which my former work on <^ France" advanced in 1816. 
This is no place to enlarge upon the force and nature of pri- 
vate feelings, nor to indulge in the most pardonable species 
of egotism, an expression of individual sympathy with the 
triumph of the great cause of nations and of humanity^ If 
the friends of freedom all over the world rejoice in the event, 
on the abstract principle of right, even when personally unac<- 
quainted with the great people who have effected it, well may 
they, who« almost naturalized in France by a community of 
feelings and opinions, are united in bonds of long intimacy and 
frien£hip with some of the brightest, and the greatest, of her 
children ; and who have lived to behold in the founder of the 
National Guard of 1789, the G^n6ral Commandant of that 
sublime army in 1830 :— for the word ^^ sublime" is not here 
misplaced. Moral sublimity can go no farther than in the 
combination of the highest reason with the most ardent pas- 
sion. 
In the interval, however what stniggles, what triab, what 
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ctlumniest what Bofferings, what a triumph of folly and crime, 
what oppression of wisdom and of virtue ! But the past is 
passed ; or, if ever again to be quoted, it must be a warning 
for the future, as a ground of happiness for the present, as an 
excuse for a revolution without vengeance, and a victoiy with- 
out a crime. 

When I finished the last note for the foregoing work, in 
1 829, France was at rest, at peace with herself, and with the 
world ; resigned to the obvious progress of events, beariDg 
with the present, and full of hope for the future. The minis- 
try was not popular, but it was not obnoxious. It was not 
level with the ^^ hauteur des circonstancesj^ but it was far 
above that of the Villele administration, whom it was a revolu- 
tion to have displaced.** The Jesuit faction, abhorred as the 
agents of national retrogradation, had been suppressed by the 
force of public opinion. National prosperity was once more 
in progress ; and the virtues of the splendid youth of France 
were Uie anclior of reliance for the future. The wisdom of 
experience watched over the sober interests of the nation, 
Liberty kept her vigils with an unwearied spirit, and Hope re- 
posed in the inevitable nature of things, and the uncontrollable 
m^rch of events. 

Such was France in the summer of 1829, under the ad- 
ministration of Martignac and his colleagues ; when, by an 
act of royal volition ^or rather of royal insanity), the Prince 
Polignac was brought mto power. As a man insignificant, he 
was hated as a sign : the very name was cabalistic Loaded 
with associations the most abhorred in France, it recalled cor- 
ruption in manners, despotism in politics, the favouritism of 
the (bU de boeuf, and the conspiracy of the infernal machine. 
It roused the prejudices connected with a long- continued emi- 
gration, and a foreign dei)endencc, with all that was false, 
feeble, and anti-nationaV in by-gone generations. 

The signal of counter-revolution thus given, the nation 
turned out to oppose it. The guard of resistance was simul- 
taneously mounted ; and the press, the free press, took the 
initiative, and formed the videttes of the great force of public 
opinion. The moral strength of France was under arms ; 
and well and wisely was the nation on the alert to repel the 
threatened attack in its infancy, and to avert, if it was yet pos- 
sible* the evils which impended. Cold-blooded and malignant 

* This was the opinion expressed to as by General Lafayette, the 
day before we left Paris. 
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observers, both in France and in England, accused tbe French 
people of an *^ ignorant impatience," in opposing the royal 
pleasure respecting this nomination of a ministry, before an 
overt act of criminality bad authorized their rejection of the 
men. But if the future conduct of PoHgnac and his col* 
leagues was undeclared, their antecedents were notorious ; 
the past was a clear indication of the future : was the nation, 
then, to repose in indolent security, till the moment for resist* 
ance should be passed, and its liberties for ever annihilated, 
because -the meditated blow was not yet struck, and the con- 
spiracy, already combined, was not ripe for execution ? Events 
bave justified the vigilance of the nation, and have proved the 
wisdom, no less than the virtue of its representatives, in pro* 
testing against the traitors. 

The ordonnances of the 26th of July were the watchword 
for battle ; and in three days the greatest revolution that was 
ever effected was begun and ended. For tlie revolution of 
1830 is ended in spirit and in fact ; and nothing now remains 
to be done, but the mere matters of form. The brief unity of 
its epic action was unstained by one crime, unblemished by 
one fault. All that was great, all that was good, all that was 
sublime' in humanity, came forth in deeds, that leave the poe* 
try of virtue far behind, and the fictions of genius far below 
what hi;3tory will now record. Rome produced no such men, 
Sparta no such boys, as the citizens of Paris, and the pupils of 
her scientific schools. The stoical heroism of antiquity, and 
the sturdy resistance of the modern revolutionary times of 
England and America, have been more than equalled, more 
than svrpassed, by the self-devotion, the valour, the unity of 
purpose and of feeling, of the luxurious inhabitants of the most 
polished, refined, and luxurious capital of the world. It is not 
thus that slaves regain their liberty ; it is thus that freemen 
protect it. It was the subjects of the king of tbe pare oMix 
ceffs that supplied the reign of terror with its actors and its 
chiefs : it is the subjects of the ckarte who have effecte<l tJie 
revolution of 1830!* 

* " Those who gave' the revolution its sanguinary character were 
no miraculous progeny, no spontaneous product of x the new order of 
things ; but the homebi'ed children of despotism, whoj like the ^ yelling 
monsters" of Milton's Sin, turned against their mother ; and 
' * Howl'd and gnaw'd her bowels, their repast.' 

Familiar with sights of blood, to which the public executions had 
kiured them, their own wild deeds were governed by their horrible ex* 
p^ence. Sympathy long deadened, and sensibility long blaolcd, h^ 

Vol* II.— 19 
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To those who stand aloof, and look upon this grand spee^ 
tacle in the security of distance, it may be supposed that an 
universal conspiracy and organization roust have preceded the 
rising en masse ; and they arc right in point of fact, though 
wrong as to their conception of its means and character. That 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, there was no conspi- 
racy, is evident hy Ihe ahsence of any chiefs to direct the re- 
volt of the people, and of any contemporaneous movements 
in the provinces — by the unforeseen nature of the first causes 
of the rising, i^nd by the unprepared and unarmed condition, 
and the mixed character of the insurgents : but there was a 
conspiracy of common interests, and of national unity — the 
conspiracy of minds all educated upon the same principle of 
equality before the law, and actuated by the one great lever, 
knowledge !; — knowledge undisturbed by priestcraft, by teachers 
paid to misdirect the youthful intellect, and to hurry it from the 
pursuit of thai truth which is the sole basis of happiness. * It 
was not at the Port Royal, nor at St. Achcul, nor at the monas- 
tic seminaries of Rome or Austria, that the present generation 
have imbibed their love of liberty. It was in tiie great national 
schools of a free people, paid by the people, opened to the peo- 
ple, founded by the people, and presided over by the most en- 
liffhtefied laymen, and the greatest scientific geniuses of the age. 
The knowledge thus disseminated had long been fruitful in prac- 
ticaf results. The true basis of liberty was fully understood 
to be self-reliance; and-it was universally known, that, to be 
free, a nation must merit freedom. An uncontrollable patriot- 
ism, an incorruptible honesty, and a total abnegation of self, 
in the groat cause, governed all classes ; and as long back as 
when we were yet in France, a society under the name of 
*^ Aide toi et Dieu t^aideray^ was in full activity, to organize 
the flections, to defeat ministerial influence, to propagate in- 
formation, and to correspond with the liberal paity, in all tlie 
provinces of the kingdom. The sentiments of every indivi- 

the very nature of their ins|itution8, they had none now left to exer- 
cise, or to bestow on those who had thus degraded them. It was these 
long-passive and thoroughly debased subjects of abused authority, who, 
creeping from their dens shadowed by the Bastile, followed the train 
of their tiger leaders ; who, glutted with blood, yet thirsting for car* 
nage, taught the dreadful lesson, tbat tlmse only who are educated in 
liberty \x^ capable of forwarding her cause ; who evinced that many 
revolutions must occur, and many svstems of government arise and fall, 
•re the stain of vassalage can be effiiced, ere the mark of the chain can 
be worn from the neck of the captive, ancl the freeman forget that hs 
had onoe besn a slave.*'— i?Vawe, vol. i. p. 91, 4to. edit* 1817, 
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vidaal of any mark were thus known ; the numerical strengtb- 
of parties in the electoral colleges was reckoned ; contingent 
events foreseen ; their probabilities calculated ; and the requi- 
site opposition predetermined and prepared. A system of pas- 
sive resistance to illegal ordonnances was agreed to, by com- 
mon consent, of which the Association of Bretagne was the 
fruit. All premature overt acts of impatient indignation were 
prevented. The inherent strength of the public will, when 
once decidedly expressed, was felt and acknowledged ; and, in 
one word, the entire nation was" ready for the meeting of the 
new Chamber^ to regulate their conduct according tp the emer' 
gencios this occasion should present, and to abide the issue of 
royal prudence, or ministerial desperation. 

In glancing over the journal* which furnished these volumes, 
I was struck by the lightness — in some instances by the frivo- 
lity—of its records. Still 4t was a faithful transcript of iiie tone 
of society, and of the state of things as they existed. The pub- 
lic mind was made up on the great question of politics ; and 
it might well amuse itself with discussions on less important 
subjects; but when the tocM of constitutional resistance 
sounded, where then were the distinctions of classicist and ro- 
manticist—of liberal and constitutional royalist — of the disci- 
ples of De Tracy and of Broussais, the followers of Cousin and 
of Kant — of the readers of the Globe and the Nationel^ of the 
D4bats and the ConstUuttonnd ? All these shades and disso- 
nances of opinion disappeared like the vapours of the vernal 
sky, and every colour and tint blended in the gi^eat rainbow of 
liberty, which extended over the horizon of thought in a single 
spectrum of light and glory. 

The press of England has given so faithful and so prompt an 
echo of the liberated ^nd long-insulted journals of France, that 
to enter upon the details which have accompanied the dowtifall 
of Charles the Tenth would be superfluous, if not presuming ; 
and in the rapid summing up here attempted, of the ** grande 

* Particularly my note on the F6te Dieut What a contrast between 
> the scene I have there transcribed, and the following extract from the 
Journal det Dibats of the 13th instant I 

<« Opposite the Louvre and the church of St. Germain I'Auxerrois, 
there is an unoccupied space, surrounded by a wooden barricade. In 
a comer of this space, and on the side nearest to the Seine, were to-ddjT 
buried the remains of the heroic citizens who fell in the actions of the 
28th and 29th. What a war I what a history ! what a people ! Al- 
ready there is erected in this place of sepulture a wooden cross, bearing 
fox its sole funeral inscription, 

" To the men of France, who died for her liberty." 



wemBiaef"^ I ofifer no more Unn a few minotes commomested 
by private letten from aclora in the acenet and authentkaitecl 
hy the pabhc presB. 

If the designs of the weak and wicked men who oompesed 
the ministry of Pnlignae were well understood in France, Uie 
means by which they were to be carried into effect were 8000- 
what less evident ; for the calculations of fi^y, being founded 
en no fixed basis, and governed by no fixed rule, are in their 
essence inscrutable. The direction which Yheae men had 
taken led, it is true, to no practicable issue. The dissolution 
of the Chamber threw thent into the arms of Ae electors ; the 
Sectors transmitted them to the new deputies ; and if these, 
in their turn, rejected them also, on what could they retreat t 
Rengnation, or an illegal act of authority (a coup d'Hai)^ were 
the only alternatives that presented themselves. With tfai» 
course so plainly before them, the ministry had hitherto pursued 
(heir career^ blindly, and without hesitation ; but few persons 
imagined that they possessed the desperate courage to unsettle 
all that the restoration had gained for the royal fiimily, by over- 
turning the laws. The general opinion was, that they would 
browbeat and threaten, till the Chambers should again pro- 
nounce against them, and then reluctantly grre way to new men, 
a shade less violent than themselves. It would not have been 
the first time that the court had adopted such tactics ; and ^^exr 
perience was in favour of the' correctness of the belief. 

Up to the 24th of July, this was the state of opinion ; but 
(he public were prepared for the worst, and, in the event of a 
second dissolution of the Chambers, were determined to refiose 
payment of taxes that could no longer be legally exacted ; moA 
thus to force the administration into the impossibiiity of con-^ 
tinuing its functions. 

On the 24th, reports of a sinister nature were glamced at in 
the ultra p!ipers,*and circulated in the salons and e^See-bouses : 
•a €aap d'iiat was announced ; but the most experienced (not 
calculating on the obstinate volition which may accompany the 
tno8legregioi|sinefiiciency, as well as the most comprehensive 
genius) refused to credit the assertion ; and every mind was 
mtent on the coming struggle on the arena of the Chambers, 
against the agents of despotism and treason. 

On the 26th (Monday), this delusion was dissipated by the 
promulgation of the ordonnances, which (Cromwell-like) de- 
stroyed the representation, which silenced the press, and anni- 
hilated the charter. The first public emotions were, incredulity 
and amazement; the next, indignation: but emotions mereij 
passive were of short duration. . The press— (and it is with ft 
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deep feeling of pride and satisfaction I record the fact)— tier 
press took the initiative in resistance. A protest signed by 
the editors of the principal liberal journals,* was speedily put 
into circulation, announcing their determination to yield obe- 
dience only to a superior force ; and the armed entry of the 
military into the printing-houses, and the destruction of the 
machinery and types, were the first actsof ministerial despotism. 
The process gave a visible and tangible image to the words of 
the ordonnance, which rendered them intelligent to the most 
ignorant of the populace. A silent, simultaneous spirit of re- 
sistance was awakened in all hearts, and united the whole popu- 
latio3 in one common determination, even befpre personal 
communication had given it utterance. Friends sought their 
friends, acquaintance sought their acquaintance, and strangers 
congregated with strangers, as if long linked in amicable inter^ 
course. There \yas nothing to communicate, there was much 
to resolve : and fod of union were established through the 
capital with a ' telegraphic speed, that is best imaged by the 
Audden kindling of the mountain fires of antiquated rites* 

On the morning of the 27th,t the noble protest of the 
journalists was published, with its signatures, in the Globe and 
National^ and distributed gratis to the people. Other journal* 
followed the example, and contributed to the universal exalta- 
tion. Towards mid-day, the printing-offices were invaded by 
xkjfi army of gendarmerie; and the violence and illegality of the 
proceeding communicated its shock to the immense multitude 
assembled. At this first breach into the great citadel of the 
charter, the cries of " Vive la charter^ " VivelxilibertS P^ at 
first faint and few, gradually swelled into deepening shouts. 
Workmen, tradespeople, the pupils of the Lycie, boys, and chil* 
dren, congregated and scoured the streets* The shops closed^ 
Arts, science, commerce, trade, were all suspended. The 
Change shut its doors, the National Bank refused to discount ^ 

* A deliberative assembly, representing the electors of Paris, met iir 
the office of the National, to draw up this document : it was attended 
by the editors of that paper, the Globe, the Courier Frangais^ the Journal 
de Commerce^ le Terns, U Journal de Paris^ the TVibune, and the Figaro^ 
In the Protest which they signed, they called on the people to revolt 
against a despotism which had thrown off even the show of a legal' 
right to their obedience. * 

t '* The universal feeling of Paris, on the evening of the 26th, wav 
that resistance was far distant. The liberals (many of whom 1 saw oa 
that day) talked of organizing, preparing, and endeavouring to stimu^ 
late a general refusal to, pay taxes, after the 1st of January." — PHvaU'. 
Letter. 



aid thoosandf of citizens/dqyfived of- etOfrfbyiiiQiif, witt wnC 
■ttrin^thein in the face, were let loose to smli the great tide 
of dk^ontent. Troops of aimed poiicoi tad detacbmeirts o€ 
mibtary, pursued the bands of congregated citizens, as yet 
uoarmedf and incapable of resistance. The voice, the terrible 
Toice of prosoriptiony had gone forth from the authorities, and 
recalled the worst times of the reign of terror. Towards 
night, it was ascertained that many of the magistrates and most" 
popular representatiTes of the people were noted on its black 
lists. A discharge of musketry, in the neighbourhood of the 
Palais Royal (the heart and centre of the capital) announced 
the alternative offered by the government — submission or^iter- 
mination. The people flew to arms. Wherever implements^ 
of destruction could be found, they were seized. The contents 
of the armourers' shops, the cabinets of military curiosities- 
were invaded ; the warlike implements of chivalry were take& 
from the iimulacre* of kings and the effigies of heroes — ^the 
jewelled spear of Francis the First, the ro^y sabre of Henry 
the Fourth. The very theatres were ransacked ; and when 
tbese reservoirs were exiiausted, pikes, forks, implements of 
husbandry and of domestic use, sticks, stones, the branch of. a- 
tree, the bar of a window, supplied the deficiency. Hearts so- 
free, and hands so daring, were promptly and easily armed. 
Engagements multiplied : the people were not always vicUK 
rious ; but they were always indomitable. They rallied under 
the fire of a regular milita^ ; here, they threw up a barricade 
(the old practice of the Parisians)*-«-and there, they repelled 
the enemy by -showers of stones. So much bravery, so much 
determination, disarmed their paid opponents, more than their 
strength. A detachm^^nt of the line (the brave Fifth) refused 
to fire on the peaj^le | and these* military ^citizens became % 
part of the insurrection. 

On the night of the 27i), none slept, save those who slept 
for ever ; and on the following morning the people were again 
prepared for battle. They wanted guns, they wanted ammu- 
nition, they wanted even leadew ; hut they wanted not resolu- 
tion. The tri-coloured flag^ the flag which had waved pver 
the ruins of the fiastile, and had floated triumphantly over al- 
most every capital of Surope, was hoistp^.* It surely most 
have been a sight too fine, too affecting, to b^old whole faml- 
Kes of citizens (peacable4nd laborreus but two days before) 
.. "* • 

* The first tii-«olouMd flo^ is said to have b^en improdised of thft 
' dhiriaad habiliments of a de&dsoldieK.. 



iawiflg in jSie mild lifbt of early day from homes to wfaicb 
illey might^ never again return — of all ages and of all condi- 
lOQOB — aome lonely, or accompanied scantily by friends and 
brothers, others in little groups, — ^^uniting in confidence, pro- 
" ceeding side by side with cheerfulness, — the women following 
with their hearts and eyes the obj^ects of their a0ecti6ns^ anx- 
ious and agitated : but uttering no word, no gesture calculated 
to check the glorious impulsion. If, perchancCi a mother 
turned from the threshold to weep for sons, with whom she 
had parted, perhaps, for ever, she hid her tears, till it was no 
longer dangerous to her country to expose them. While all 
thus prepared for the conflict, an universal silence attested 
their concentrated purpose : not a vaunt, not a cry of insult. 
The faces of the men were grave and sorrowful ; but they be* 
came animated in the presence of the bayonets, and under the 
fire of the miti'tary. 

By nine o'clock, tlieNaUonal Guard appeared in considera-^ 
ble force, congregated by individual devotion, and without 
command : they marched at the head of the artizans of Paris 
against the Hotel de Yille, which was in the possession of the 
gen* d^armes. In ^his attack the people triumphed, and speed- 
Uy became masters of the place ; but in their turn they were 
attacked by a reinforcement of the Swiss and Garde Royale. 
Immoveable before this superior force, the insurgents were 
slaughtered on their post, and the soldiers regained possession 
of the H6tel, only by marching over the bodies of their oppo- 
nents. A third attack was then commenced by the people^ 
directed, in this instance, by the young men of the Polytechnic 
school ; and the H^tel do Vill% ater ihimense slaughter, re- 
jD^ained definitively in the power of the po|1ulace. 

During these onsets, the great bell of Ptttre Dame tolled 
unceasingly the tocsin of alarm ; a sound terribly appalling at 
such a moment. The students of Jaw and of physic, more 
emulous of feats of courage than of stations of command,* 
Mowed in the train of the pupils of the Polytechnic school, 
and assisted in taking possession of the magazine of Ivry, and 
of the Musee d^Artillerie of St. Thomas Aquinas. It was 
thus, in the midst of papular revolt, that these voung sona 
of scieikce and novices in war, establtsfaed military order, 
and brought into practical activity the lessons of theoretical 
tactics. 

Meantime, the barracks of the Rue St. Denis were burned ;. 
and a fi!lnous engagement took place in fke ftue St. Martin 
and St. Denis (in some places the narrowest, and in all tiiv 
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nKMt populous of Paris.) Here the first barricades were eraser^ 
od ; here the people— -thianed by discharges of grape-— main- 
tained the most obstinate resistance. Sometimes firing ffom 
behind wooden fences hastily thrown up, sometimes from tbe 
highest windows of the houses, or from the tops of the gates 
of St. Denis and St. Martin, they kept the military at bay, ex- 
hausted their strength, and diminished their numbers. Show-^ 
ers of stones, tiles, and rubbish, were poured upon the heads 
of the soldiers fixHu the roois ; the beautiful trees of the Bou- 
levards were levelled by the axe to obstruct their passage ; and 
carriages, carts, and even household furniture, were applied ta 
complete the barriers. . ^ 

When daylight closed on this civil slaughter, thus baselj 
excited by the stroke of a despot^s pen, the sleepless vigilance 
of the brave and excited citizens displayed itself in all its saga- 
cious intelligence. Pavements torn up, posts flung down, tuns^ 
and hogsheads rolled from the cellars, every article capable of 
forming obstruction, were piled into firm walls, at every fifly 
yards, to oppose the progress of the troops and artillery. An^ 
ardour so unquenchable, an intelligence so acute, a determina- 
tion so fixed, wore out the patience, and baffled the courage- 
even of the most experienced officers. Many, touched with 
admiration or moved by pity, are said to have abandoned the 
horrible task assigned them, and to have lefl those posts which 
it was no longer honourable to defend. Still, even till the ap- 
proach of midnight, the roaring of cannon, and the sharper 
reports of musketry, were heard, in different quarters of the 
city, while the awful tocsin, more awful as it pealed in darkness^ 
tolled on, — the r^veU of the drooping, and the hope of the ar- 
dentt — ^till morning again broke — the morning of the third 
day's fight. 

With the first dawning of light, the combat of the 29th be^ 
gan, by a remote and scattered firing, which gradually became- 
loud and general. But the troops of the line soon ceased to 
fire. The Garde Royale, harrassed and dispirited, fell back 
on the Louvre, on the Tuileries, on the lower ei^tremity of tbe 
Boulevards. New troops had been ordered to march on Paris, 
by Marmont, who had previously declared the town in » 
state of blockade. But the inhabitants of tbe neighbouring 
communes of Passy, Ghaillot, and Boulogne had already risen^ 
to impede the passage of the military ; and the regiments re- 
tired in disorder upon St. Cloud, where the king had gone ou 
the issuing of the ordonnances, to while away the interval whicif 
should decide between tbe murder or the subjugatioa of bis 
people, — in the'pleasures of the chase!: 
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The Louvre, where the Swiss were intrenched,- was taken j 
the Tuileries surrendered in two hours afterward ; the people, 
every where victorious, drove the last soldier heyond the bar* 
riers ; and the tri-coloured flag floated once more in triumph 
on N6tre Dame ismd the Tuileries. An army, organized by a 
sentiment, and armed at hazard, had fought, ungeneralled, for 
three days, without intermission, under every sacrifice and 
every privation, against the bravest, the best disciplined, and 
best paid troops of Europe, — and had conquered them ; win- 
ning liberty for their country, and placing on unperishable re- 
cord the superiority of civil over military foree» when the peo- 
ple are united, and are determined to be free ! 

And where were they, who did not fight ? where were the 
women of Paris ? — where patriot women ought to be undqr 
such glorious, but heart-rending circumstances, — by the couch 
of the wounded and the dying. They were receiving brothers, 
husbands, c*hildren, friends, and strangers, with equal humanity, 
if not with equal interest. Their courts and apartments were 
filled with the suffering, or they were themselves hurrying to 
the hospitals to distribute comforts and attentions to their 
tampions. An universal elevation of sentiment prevailed. 
The prisoners were not treated as domestic enemies, but a» 
imfbrtunat^ friends. No outrage, no violence, no plunder, not 
one instance of sordid pillage. Civil war, the corrupter of 
ether times and countries, here purified and ennobled all who 
plunged into it. 

Three glorious days of struggle,* the most glorious that 

* The following letter fi-om aa extremely clever and lensible female- 
fHend presents a lively portrait of these^ three days, and I give it en* 
tire :— 

Paris, 3 Jiout, 1830. 

Quels ^vdnemens, Madame, ge sent passes depuis 8 jours ! j'^tais loin 
d'espdrer un si grand et si prompt r^sultat de tant d'inconcevables foUes. 
Nous avons vii pendant trois jours des ouTriers, des jeunes gens de 
tons rangs, des enfans presque sans armes, longtemps sans chefs, d^- 
ployer une Anergic au dela de toute id^e, une habilet^ d'attaque et d9 
defense k la sauvage et Ton pent dire d'instinct ; et en m6me temps 
une g^n^i-osit^ une moderation admirables. Pais une m&rque de ferocity,, 
m^me de brutallt6 ; point de vol, point de d^sordres d'aucun genre apr^ 
tant d'heures de combat presque continu, par une chaleur de 28 dcSgr^s. 
On con9oit qu'un danger commun pour une cause juste <§Ieve les &me8, 
purifie les sentimens ; mais le d^grd auquel cet efiet a kid produit est 
inimaginable. Si ravenix nous apporte les mtJheurs toujours in^vita^ 
bles dans les grandes commotions politiques, nous aurons da moins, !» 
souvenir de quelqnes jours vivement glorieux pour notre pays. Rieft 
n'a 80Bill6 encore cette revolution, que Ton pent justement noxnmea 
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France had ever seen, terminated the contest between desprof^ 
ism and constitutional rights— three days of earnage and con-' 
fusion, in which order was annihilated, and the country without 
a government Another day succeeded, — the breathing time 
ofsuffering and exhaustion, — and all again was peace. Anns 
of destruction were laid down, instruments of labour were re- 
sumed; offices were opened, and the great machine of state 

legale ; nous ayons p. d^plorer des pertes bien iensibles, mais point de 
crimes. Maintenant, nous en sommes k la partie la plus difficile : dea 
passions d'une esp^ce peut-^trft moins noble vont se montrer, il £aat 
faire defl tcbux poor que ramour de I'ordre ot de la patrie contienne, 
pour quelque temps, au moins, les discordances d^opinions, les fasse 
c^der i Tinterfit present La Toix publtque en Aogleterre est telle 
qu'on pouvait Tesp^rer d' un peuple Iclair^, vivement ami de la libert^; 
pourquoi n* ^tioz yous pas ici f Quel beau spectacle vous auraient 
offert les]^ premiers instans de cette revolution de defense. Nous en 
avons yQ le derniere acte, la prise du Louvre et des Tuileries, le 29 
entre 1 et 2 b^ures : il y avait alors, 38 heueres que nous* entendions de 
divers points, des fusillades, des coups de canon, des cris saivis d'af- 
flwuz silences, le tocsin qui s' y m^Iait, je ne sals pourquoi. La nuit, 
preaque aussi claire que le jour, permet^ait de continuer lea attaques 
jusqu* k minuit : on les recommen^ait k 4 heures du matin. Le mo- 
ment le plus ealme que nous ayons eu, a 4t^ celui ok d' use des fend- 
trei eiey^s de la maison, nous avons vi^ le dernier combat, et le Dra- 
peau tricolore flottant sur les Tuileries. Entendre des Frangais se tuev 
entre eux, et rester dans Pattente des ^vdnemens, est une situation si 
cruelle, que je ne croiji pas qu' il soit possible trouver une pareille. 
L' agitation cfu'elle nous a causae a peine k se calmer ! L'ordre pub- 
lic qui s* est retabli si vite, ou plut6t qui n'a pas 6te trouble pour Ie« 
noncombattana, (puisque I' ov pouvait en toute sdr^ circuler dans les 
endroits ou Pon ne se battait pas, sous la protebtion de la garde 
natronale improvi«6e, et k travers des barricades aussi improvia^es, 
construites de 50 en' 50 pas) ; lee ouvriers rendus a leurs trayauz ha^ 
bituels; le calme extraordinaire aprds de si violentes excitations^ 
tout cela Aous donne de la satisfaction : mais on sera longtemps 
avant de pouvoir sentir de la joie. • A combien de malheurs proba- 
bles n' ayons-nous pas ^chapp^ cependant, griice a la vertu de pauvres 
ge^B inconnus qui n'obtiendront jamais qu'une gloire collective, et 
qai ont expose ou sacrlfig leur vie pour un sentiment si compl^te- 
ment desint^resse. lis mgriteraient bien que les riches industriels, 
les grands philantropes daignassent s'occuper efficacement de leurs 
interets, oubliant en leilr faveur, s' il J© faut, leurs avantagcs propres. 
Dites-en quelque chose, Madame, je vous prie dans les chapitres que 
yous allez, sans doute, ajouter a voire ouvrage. Le mdme esprit qui 
vous a dict^ le cbapitre des bazars de bienfaisance, vous inspirerji ce 
. qu'il faut dire aux chefs de manufactures, a ceux que le monopole en- 



* The *^9um«" here alluded to were three females, a widowed lady 
and her two daughters, by the eldest of whom this graphic letter waa 
written to me. 
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worked on, and a provisicnoal government was established for 
the general security, composed of men who united all suf- 
frages, and reconciled all predilections. Every member of it 
had proved himself worthy of the admiration and respect of the 
country, by talent, knowledge, honesty, or intrepidity. The 
Duke of Orleans, called by the assembled deputies to the lieu- 
tenant-generalship of the kingdom, had fought in the republican 
armjes of France under the tri-coioured Sag : and though a 
Bourbon, he was of known and avowed attachment to popular 
rights. And who was the commandant- in-chief chosen by ac- 
clamation? How the name of Lafayette stands forth upon 
record — " the best and greatest citizen that the world ever 
saw ; whose experience is profound, whose zeal is indefatiga- 
ble, and whose love of the people is as touching as it is sin- 
cere !" What names foHow ! each representing some peculiar 
quality useful to mankind. Gerard, the loyal and the brave ; 
Dupont de TEure, the synonyme for incorruptible probity ; De 
Rigny, the hero of Navarin ; and others, the learned and the 
eloquent — their teachers or their friends,— all devoted to the 
rights of the people ! Such are the guarantees which the na- 
tion had chosen in the moment of necessity, and on whom 
they relied for a government, which (by whatever name it should 
be designated, and whatever its external form), will be worthy 
of the great nation for whose service it will be organized, and 
adapted to the wants and illumination of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the best epoch recorded in the history of time. 

richit aax d^pens de 1' existence de tant d' autres. Disposez de moi 
pour Tous envoy er des journauz ou Merits dont yoas aurez besoin en 
ee moment. J' ai toujours V espoir de vous traduire, et j' attends de 
¥08 nouvelles avec impatience. Je voulaia vous citer quelques traits 
de notre revolution, mais V un efface I'udtre, et le plus remarquable 
est leur g^Q^ralite. La classe vulgairement appellee Gamins a 6t^ 
vriament, superbe ; tous ces gar9onB combattaient comme des h^ros ; 
un petit gar9on de 14 ans a gard^, pendant 24 heures le chateau des 
Tuileries k la t£te de 150 ouvriers, qui lui ob^issaient fort bien. Nous 
I'&vons V(i se promenant gravement a son poste: nous avons vfi aussi, 
le soir du 29, des hommes d^gu^nill^s, noirs de poudre, la bayonette en 
main, k demi-ivres, s* approcher de nous, et nous adresser, non des bra- 
vados, ni des imprecations, mais des bons mots, point grossiers, point 
politiques, et que P on n' aurait gudre attendus de ces visages vraiment 
de toate laideur, et dans un tel moment. lis etaient bien aises de mon- 
trer leurs sangs-froids et leur bel esprit aux dames qui les regardaient 
passer, non sans un fond de frayeur. Je voulais vous donner simple- 
ment de nos nouvelles, mais ii m' a €U impossible de parler d'autrt 
chose que de ce qui occupe toutes nos facult^s. Pardonnez mon bavar 
4ft£e, aimez-nous et recevez nos amiti^ et nos respects, 

ASUSNIV S— • 
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^t cannot, and it ought not to be ccMicealed» that thexscmtest 
of the three days waa not the moat trying epodh of French 
conitaney and forbearance. It is in the moBdent of victory, 
that the destinies of France run the greatest risk. ^n,e prin- 
ciples of the mass of the people are republican ; but their ha- 
bits are not so : and the choice of a government is surrounded 
with difficulties and with conflicting evils, that require all the 
good sense and moderation of a highly-civilized people to avert. 
The enemies of liberty are numerous, and already on the alert 
to foment into open hostility any shades of disagreemeDt 
which may, and must subsist among the various classes of libe- 
rals. Already the Jesuit party wear the largest tri-coloured 
cockades, and, with an inconceivable impudence, are the most 
exaggerated in their praise of democracy. But the election of 
4he Duke of Orleans to a constitutional throne, while it will re- 
concile the European powers, or sooth their self-love, will 
eventually circumscribe at home the arena of angry passion. — 
A bitter experience of the inefficiency of mere forms of go- 
vernment to ensure liberty, will fortunately tend to avert fima- 
ticism ; and assuredly the better classes of Parisian society are 
more intent on securing the substance, than on disputing about 
the externals and emblems of a free government. Without a 
landed aristocracy, a king must be but the first citizen of the 
state, — a crowned president : and despotism being wholly out 
of the question, France, however named, will remain essen- 
tially a republic in its institutions and its spirit But the great- 
est security for the re-establishment of peace lies in the virtues 
which the late combat has called into evidence : the good sense, 
the promptitude, the instinct of order, the quick apprehension, 
and, above all, the self-denial of all classes, present a very dif- 
ferent aspect of society, from that which preceded the reign of 
terror. 

Among the many sources of delight and congratulation which 
this wonderful event has opened, the reception which it has met 
in England is not the least gratifying. The press of England 
has nobly done its duty ; and it is consoling to reflect that 
amid our domestic political dissensions, no slavish voice has 
been heard to raise a cry in favour of despotism. The great 
principle of the revolution of 1688 has thus received a second 
and a solemn sanction ; and that principle is as availing 
against the tyranny of an oligarchy, as against the despotism 
of a monarch. The shout of encouragement and triiynph 
which has echoed through our island at the victory of the 
French people, is a signal and an augury of coming reform at 
Jbome. The old and tottering edifice of abuse vibrates to its 
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centre at. the soMnd ; and like the walls of Jericho, at the 
seventh blast of the Jewish trumpets, it will topple down be-, 
fore the reiterated expression of opinion, so generous, so en- 
lightened, and so free, *^^ Let us hope,* ' says General Lafayette, 
in a letter, which is not an hour in my possession, ^^ that this 
revolution without a stain may effect the liberty of Europe."* 

^ This letter is an historical doctOnent, and should not remain a ^ii> 
vate deposit. I give it to the public, without waiting for the perniissio& 
of its illustrious writer, as being well worth all that precedes it 

7b Sjr Charles and Lady Morgan* — Dublin* 

Pam, 21 !/5oti^ 1830. 

Au milieu du tourbillon ou je vis, mes chers amis, je vous demanda- 
la permission de dieter ma r^ponse a vos deux bonnes lettres, en recon- 
naissaht I'envoi de dix livres sterling. Nous avons fait une belle et 
rapide revolution. Toute la gloire en est au peuple de Paris ; c'est a 
dire a la portion la moins ais^e de ce peuple, auz €l^ves des ^coles de 
droit et de m6decine, &c. mdl^s a la population et particuli^rement a 
I'admirable^cole poly technique, dont I'Uniforme ^toit partout un signal 
de confiancc. Le peuple s'est montr6 aussi grand par sa g^n^rosit^ 
apres la yictoire, qu'il a ^te terrible et habile dans les combats. Je vois 
avec plaisir que vous a,pprouvez la resolution prise par nous autres 
republicairis, de concourir a I'erection d'un trone populaire, en I'amal- 
gamant a des institutions republicaines. Le choix du prince et de la 
famille est ezo^llent. 

Vous mo demandez des nouvelles personelles de votre vieuz ami. — ; 
J'^tais ^ la Grange* a dejeuner le M^rdi lorsque nous avons regu U0 • 
Moniteur et les ordonnances : huit heures aprds j'^tais a Paris. On 
s'est battu le Mardi soir, la journeo du Mercredi, et du Jeudi. Le Jeudi 
matin, I'Hotel de Ville, pris et repris, 6tait devenu mon quartier g^n^- 
ral ; et le drapeau tricolore que j'y avals plants, il y a quarante un ans 
y flottait de nouveau. Le Vendredi on se battait encore dans les fau- 
bourgs; mais la plus grande partie de I'arm^e royale coiivrait St, 
Cloud. La cour a fait mine de resistance a Rambouillet. Elle avoit 
encore dix mille hommes des meilleures troupes regimes. J'ai fait 
marcher vingt mille citoyens, ce qui a determine le mouvement de 
retraite. La famille royale a ensuite travera^ la France sous I'escort 
de nos commissaires a ^charpe tricolore. Elle a partout trouv^ la 
silence, sans la moindre insulte. La France s^organize en Garde Na« 
tionale, dont on a voulu que je restasse provisoirement le commandant 
en chef. 

Toute la famille en est en bonne sant^ ; et vous dit mille amities. 
Nous sQmmes profond^ment touches dea temoignages d'approbation et 
de sympathie, que nous ont ^t^ donnas par le peuple de la Grande Bre- 
tagne et de I'Irelande. ' II faut esperer que cette revolution, sans tache, 
amenera la liberty de PEurope, 

. Recevez, mes chers amis, tons mes remercimens et amities, 

LAFAYETTE. 

•^ The seat of General Lafayette, between thirty and forty mile« 
from Paris. 
Vol., 11—20 
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I muBt tend you our new national song, by Caslmir la Vigy, al- 
though mingled with other kindnesses to me ; but L have not tuue to 
copy it. 

TRAHiLATKD. 

Living SJ I am, in a Tortex of affairs, I beg your permission, my dear 
friends, to dictate my answer to your kind letiers, with an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt often pounds, enclosed. We hare made a no- 
ble and rapid revolution. The gl6ry belongs to the people of Paris ;> 
that is, to the portion the least affluent of its population ; to the pupils 
bf the schools of medicine and of law, &c., mingled wl^tke popu- 
lace, and more particularly, with the pupils of the admiiafijte Polytech- 
nic School, whose uuiform was everywhere the signal of confidence. 

The people showed themselves as great, by thefr generosity after the 
victory, as they were terrible and expert in the hour of combat. 

I observe, with pleasure, that you approve of the resolution which 
wo republicans have taken, of concurring in the erection of a popular 
throne, by amalgamating it with republican institutions. The choice 
made of the prince and &mily are excellent. 

You ask for some personal news of your old friend. I was at La 
Grange ki breakfast on the Tuesday, when I received the Moniteur 
and ordinances. Eight hours afterward I was at Paris. The fighting 
began on Tuesday evening, and was continued through Wednesday 
and Thursday. On Thursday morning, the Hotel de Ville, after hay- 
ing been taken and re-taken, became my bead quarters ; and the tri- 
coToured flag, which I had planted there forty -one years ago, again 
doated from ite roof. On Friday there was still some skirmishing in 
the faubourgs ; but tho greater port of the royal army had retreated to 
cover St. Cloud. The court made a show of resistance at R^mbouil- 
' lei: it had still ten thousand of the best disciplined troops : but I or- 
dered twenty thousand citizens to march against them, which deter- 
mined a retreat. The royal family have since traversed France under 
the protection of our commissioners with the tri-coloured scarf. A 
profound silence, undisturbed by a single Insult, reigned wherever they 
passed. France is now organizing^ itself into a national guard, of 
which it is desired that I should remain provisionally the commander- 
in-chief. 

All my family are in good health, and express towards you a thou- 
sand fdendly sentiments. We are all ^deeply sensible of the testimo- 
nies of approbation and sympathy which have been offered us b^F 
the people of Great Britain ajid Ireland. Be it hoped that this revolu- 
tion, without a stain, may effect the liberty of Europe. 

Accept, my dear friends, the expression of my thanks and friend- 
sIMp. 

(Signed) LAFAYETTE. 

[The following autograph is in English :] 
I must send you our new national song, by Casimir la Vigne, al- 
though mii\gle4 with Qther kindnesses to me ; but J have not tim« to 
copy it 
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The co-operation of MTeral 4biaeat writers having been secnred, the 
puhlishera will hencolbrward direct their beet efiftnts to provide a body 
of popular and oaeAil reading, adapted to all daaees, and throughout 
-aelected on the principle of pnesenting nothing which a Christian 
parent may not safely place in the hands of his ftunily. The scheme 
will also embrace a smes of works on practical science, populariy 
written, and abundantly illustrated and embellished. 

0:^ Purchasers of this Volume, who may sn>rove of the plan of 
" The Family Library,** aM respectAilly solicited to poesess themselvee 
of the preceding nimriters, in case they have not already d<me so. 
Ilie work cannot fail to be a uaeflil «nd interesting as well as oroameih 
tu addition to every library. All the votumes are of a popnlar and 
standard character, and ftom writers of distinguished reputation-r«nd 
'" ' \ is so low, that ibe work is wtthin the reach of aF 
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